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MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT ROSS. 
(Killed at Baltimore, 1814.) 





ROBERT ROSS,* who won Bladensburg and took Washington, was 
the second son of Major David Ross of Rosstrevor, co. Down, who 
served with distinction in the 5th Foot during the Seven Years’ War, and 
commanded the Grenadier company of that regiment at Minden. His 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Adderley, Esq., of Inni- 
shannon, and half-sister of James Caulfeild, first Earl of Charlemont. 

“ He was born in 1766, and matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
on 11th October, 1784, at the age of seventeen. He does not appear to 
have had any early intention of entering the Army, because when he 
obtained his first commission on Ist August, 1789, in the 25th (Sussex) 
Regiment, now the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, he was between 
twenty-two and twenty-three years of age. He became lieutenant in the 
7th (Royal) Fusiliers on the 13th July, 1791, and captain on the 21st 
April, ‘1795. On the 28rd December of that year he obtained a 
majority in the 2nd Battalion of the 90th Regiment, but the battalion 
was soon after reduced, though he remained on the full pay of it. In 
1798 he was placed on half-pay, and on the 6th August, 1799, became 
major in the 20th Regiment. This regiment was sent to Holland imme- 
diately afterwards to form part of the Anglo-Russian Army, under the 
Duke of York. Three-fourths of the men were volunteers from the 
Militia, and, indeed, wore their Militia uniforms; but Sir Henry Bunbury, 
in his narrative of the campaign, speaks of the 20th as “a regiment that 





* This memoir is compiled chiefly from an excellent notice of Major-General 
Ross, by Colonel E. M. Lloyd, R.E., which appeared in the last number of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.” Various other sources have been consulted, 
and I am specially indebted to Lieut.-Colonel J. F. G. Ross of Bladensburg, C.B., 


half-pay Coldstream Guards, who has given me much valuable information.—R. H. 
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never would be beaten,” and at Krabbendam, on the 10th September, it 
repulsed a vigorous attack by the central column of Brune’s army. This 
was Ross’s first engagement. He was severely wounded, and took no 
further share in the operations. 

In 1800 he went with the regiment to Minorca, and helped to persuade 
the men, who were engaged for service in Europe only, to volunteer for 
Egypt. The 20th landed in Egypt in July, 1801, when Ménou was still 
holding out in Alexandria; and it distinguished itself on 25th August by 
storming an outpost with the bayonet only, and repelling the enemy’s 
attempt to recover it. A few days afterwards Ménou capitulated ; and at 
the end of the year the 20th went to Malta. 

Ross had been made brevet lieutenant-colonel on Ist January, 1801, 
for his service in Holland; but he was still regimental major when he 
succeeded, in September, 1803, to the actual command of the 20th, 
which was now reduced to one battalion. He exercised the regiment 
indefatigably :—‘‘ We were repeatedly out for eight hours during the hot 
weather; frequently crossing the country, scouring the fields over the 
stone walls, the whole of the regiment acting as light infantry; and the 
best of the joke was that no other corps in the island was similarly in- 
dulged.”? 

In November, 1805, the regiment went to Naples as part of the 
expedition under Sir James Henry Craig, but there was no fighting. 
Two months afterwards, upon the news of Austerlitz and the approach 
of the French in force, the expedition withdrew to Sicily. In July, 1806, 
the British troops, now under Sir John Stuart, landed in Calabria, 
and met the French at Maida. The 20th had been sent up the coast 
to make a diversion, and disembarked in the bay of St. Euphemia 
early on the morning of the battle. The French cavalry and _ skir- 
mishers were turning the British left, when Ross, who had hastened 
up with his regiment, issued upon them from a wood. He ‘“ drove the 
swarm of sharpshooters before him; gave the French cavalry such a 
volley as sent them off in confusion to the rear; and, passing beyond the 
left of Cole’s Brigade, wheeled the 20th to their right, and opened a 
shattering fire on the enemy’s battalions. The effect was decisive. 
Reynier was completely taken by surprise at the apparition of this fresh 
assailant; he made but a short and feeble effort to maintain his ground.”? 
Stuart, in his general orders, spoke of Ross’s action as ‘‘a prompt 
display of gallantry and judgment to which the army was most critically 
indebted.” Ross was one of the seventeen officers who received the gold 
medal specially struck for the battle ; and subsequently was presented on 
parade by the officers of the 20th Regiment with a valuable gold sword, 
as a mark of their admiration of his conduct generally, but more 
particularly in commemoration of his distinguished services at Maida. 
The 20th took part in the storming of Scylla Castle, and then returned 





1“ Reminiscences of my Military Life,” page 30. By Lieut.-Col. C. Steevens, 
late 20th Foot. 

2 Sir H. Bunbury’s ‘‘ Narrative of Some Passages in the Great War, 1779- 
1810,” p. 247, 
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to Sicily. In the following year it was included in the force under Sir 
John Moore, which was meant to anticipate the French at Lisbon, but 
arriving too late, went on to England. 

On 21st January, 1808, Ross became lieutenant-colonel of the 20th, 
and six months afterwards embarked with it for Portugal. Vimiera had 
been fought before he landed, though part of the regiment was engaged 
there; but he was with Moore during his advance into Spain and subse- 
quent retreat to Corunna. The 20th formed part of the reserve, and, on 
account of its high state of discipline was selected as one of the 
regiments to which Sir John Moore confided the arduous duty of 
covering the retreat. It was repeatedly engaged, but owing to its 
excellent discipline it lost fewer men than any other regiment. Ross’s 
knowledge of French and Spanish proved very useful in this campaign. 
As part of Paget’s Division (the reserve), the 20th had a share in the 
turning movement which decided the battle of Corunna, for which Ross 
received the Peninsula gold medal. In August 1809, having been 
brought up to its strength by large drafts from other regiments, the 20th 
was sent to Walcheren. It was not engaged; within a month two-thirds 
of the men were in hospital, and on its return to England the regiment 
had to be once more reformed. To restore its condition it was sent to 
Ireland. There the men were again driiled by their colonel as in Malta, 
“every conceivable contingency of actual warfare being carefully and 
frequently rehearsed.” On 25th July, 1810, he was made brevet colonel, 
and in the same year aide-de-camp to the King. 

At the end of 1812 the 20th was again sent to the Peninsula, and was 
brigaded with the 7th and 28rd Fusiliers in the 4th (Cole’s) Division. 
In the spring of 1813, shortly before the campaign opened, Ross applied 
for the command of a brigade. Wellington gave him the Fusilier Brigade, 
of which his own regiment formed part, and on 4th June he was made 
major-general. At Vittoria, Cole’s Division was in support, and played 
only a secondary part; but it was foremost in the series of actions by 
which Soult’s attempt to relieve Pampeluna was frustrated. This attempt 
began on 25th July with a direct attack on Byng’s Brigade, while Reille, 
with 16,000 men, moved round its left flank. Ross’s Brigade, twelve 
miles in rear, hurried up in support of Byng, and on reaching the main 
ridge of the Pyrenees, above Roncesvalles, encountered the head of 
Reille’s column. To secure the advantage of ground, Ross ordered the 
leading troops to charge at once ; and Captain Tovey, with a company 
of the 20th, dashed at the 6™* Léger with the bayonet. Other com- 
panies followed ; and though they were soon forced back by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, time enough was gained for the rest of the brigade to form 
up and secure the pass. In the night the British troops fell back, and 
the army was gradually concentrated in front of Pampeluna. In the 
battle of Sauroren on the 28th (as Wellington wrote in his despatch of 
Ist August), “the gallant 4th Division, which had so frequently been 
distinguished in this army, surpassed their former good conduct. Every 
regiment charged with the bayonet, and the 40th, 7th, 20th, and 23rd 
four different times. Their officers set them the example, and Major- 
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General Ross had two horses shot under him.” Through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Wellington bore testimony that ‘General Ross’s 
brigade distinguished themselves in the Pyrenees beyond all former 
precedent.” 

Ross was at the battle of the Nivelle (10th November), and his 
services were mentioned by Cole in his report. At the battle of Orthes, 
27th February, 1814, he carried the village of St. Boés on the French 
right, and five times attempted to deploy beyond it to attack the heights, 
in face of an overwhelming fire of artillery and musketry. He received a 
wound which nearly cost him his life, but of which he wrote cheerfully a 
fortnight afterwards :—‘‘ You will be happy to hear that the hit I got in 
the chops is likely to prove of mere temporary inconvenience.” It dis- 
abled him, however, for the rest of the campaign. -In his despatch 
announcing the defeat of the French, the Duke of Wellington said, 
‘‘I have to express my warmest approbation of the exertions of the 
gallant General Ross.” He was among the officers who received the 
thanks of Parliament, and was awarded the Peninsula gold cross with 
one clasp for the battles of Maida, Corunna, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and 
Orthes. 

The war was hardly at an end when the British Government made 
arrangements to send four brigades of infantry from Wellington’s army 
to America; three of them to Canada, and one as an expeditionary force 
against the coasts of the United States. Ross was selected for the com- 
mand of the latter, and embarked with it on 1st June, 1814. It consisted 
of three battalions, to which a fourth was added at Bermuda, bringing up 
the strength to 3,400 men. Its mission, according to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (in a speech in the House of Commons on 14th November), 
was ‘‘to retaliate upon the Americans for the outrages which they had 
committed upon the frontiers.” The combined naval and military force 
entered the Chesapeake, sailed up the Patuxent, and on 19th August the 
troops were landed at Benedict. Including a strong battalion of Marines, 
their total number was about 4,500 men; they had three light guns and 
some rockets. 

An American flotilla had taken refuge in the upper water of the 
Patuxent, and an attack upon this flotilla served to cover an approach to 
the capital. While the boats of the fleet moved up the river, the troops 
marched up the right bank to Upper Marlborough. The American 
commodore, having no means of escape, blew up his vessels. Ross then 
struck inland, and marched on Washington by way of Bladensburg, a 
distance of about twenty-eight miles. At Bladensburg he found the 
United States troops drawn up on high ground behind a branch of the 
Potomac—6,500 men, mostly Militia, with twenty-six guns, worked by 
the sailors of the flotilla. There were about 500 dragoons; while Ross 
had no horsemen except some fifty artillery drivers who had been mounted 
on such horses as could be found. His troops had to defile over a bridge 
swept by the fire of the enemy’s guns. But he attacked without hesita- 
tion. After three hours’ fighting, the Americans, pressed on both flanks 
as well as in front, broke and fled, taking shelter in the woods, and 
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leaving ten of their guns behind. The British loss was 250 men, and 
Ross himself had a horse shot under him. 

The same evening (24th August) he pushed on to Washington, On 
his approach to reconnoitre a few shots were fired, and he again narrowly 
escaped, his horse being killed. Otherwise no resistance was made. 
‘So unexpected was our entry and capture of Washington,” he wrote, 
‘“‘and so confident was Madison of the defeat of our troops, that he had 
prepared a supper for the expected conquerors ; and when our advanced 
party entered the President’s house, they found a table laid with forty 
covers.” In the course of that night and the next day all the public 
buildings—the halls of congress, the supreme court, the public offices, 
including the national archives and library—were burnt. The arsenal 
and dockyard, with the vessels under construction in it, had already been 
set on fire by the Americans themselves. Their destruction was com- 
pleted ; and the great bridge over the Potomac was also burnt. Private 
property was scrupulously respected, with the exception of the house from 
which the shots had been fired. The following night the troops began 
their march back to their ships. It was not interfered with, and they 
re-embarked on the 30th. ites 

Of this expedition Jomini wrote: —‘‘ To the great astonishment of 
the world, a handful of seven or eight thousand English were seen to 
land in the middle of a State of 10,000,000 inhabitants, and penetrate far 
enough to get possession of the capital, and destroy all the public 
buildings; results for a parallel to which we should search history in 
vain. One would be tempted to set it down to the republican and 
unmilitary spirit of those States, if we had not seen the Militia of Greece, 
Rome, and Switzerland make a better defence of their homes against far 
more powerful attacks, and if in this same year another and more ~ 
numerous English expedition had not been totally defeated by the Militia 
of Louisiana under the orders of General Jackson.”' The United States 
Government had ample warning that an attempt on Washington was 
contemplated. General Armstrong, the Secretary of War, who had 
made light of it, was forced by the public outcry to resign. 

It was decided by the general and the admiral that the next stroke 
should be at Baltimore. The troops, now reduced to less than 4,000, 
were landed at North Point on 12th September, and had to march 
through about twelve miles of thickly- wooded country to reach the city. 
About 6,000 Militia were drawn up to protect it, and skirmishing soon 
began in the woods. Ross, riding to the front as usual, was mortally 
wounded, a bullet passing through his right arm into his breast. He 
died as he was being carried back to the boats; and, in his last words, 
recommended his wife and children to the protection of his King and 
country. The advance was continued, and the Militia were routed ; but 
the attack on Baltimore was eventually abandoned, as (apart from the 
irretrievable loss of their commander) the navy found it impossible to 
co-operate, and the troops re-embarked on 15th September. The 
general’s remains were interred in St. Paul’s Church-yard, Halifax, on 


1 « Des Expéditions d’Outre-mer.” 
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the 29th September, under a discharge of half-minute guns, and were 
escorted to the grave by the Grenadier company of the 64th Regiment. 

The British reprisals excited great indignation in America. Monroe, 
the Secretary of State (afterwards President), wrote to the British admiral: 
‘“‘In the course of ten years past the capitals of the principal Powers of 
Europe have been conquered and occupied alternately by the victorious 
armies of each other; and no instance of such wanton and unjustifiable 
destruction has been seen.” The same feeling found voice in the House 
of Commons, but Mr. Whitbread, while giving expression to it in the 
strongest terms, acquitted Ross of all blame, and said that ‘‘it was happy 
for humanity and the credit of the Empire that the extraordinary order 
upon that occasion had been entrusted to an officer of so much moderation 
and justice.” ' 

The Ministers showed their satisfaction with his work both in public 
and private. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in the House of 
Commons (14th November) :—‘‘ While he inflicted chastisement in a 
manner to convey, in the fullest sense, the terror of the British arms, the 
Americans themselves could not withhold from him the meed of praise 
for the temper and moderation with which he executed the task assigned 
to him.” Lord Bathurst wrote to Wellington (27th September) :—‘* The 
conduct of Major-General Ross does credit to your Grace’s school.” 
Goulburn, who was one of the commissioners who were treating for peace 
at Ghent, wrote (21st October):—‘‘We owed the acceptance of our 
article respecting the Indians to the capture of Washington; and if we 
had either burnt Baltimore or held Plattsburg, I believe we should have 
had peace on the terms you have sent to us in a month at latest.” Lord 
Liverpool, on the same date, wrote to Castlereagh regretting that more 
troops had not been placed under Ross, instead of being sent to 
Canada, adding :—‘‘ The capture and destruction of Washington has not 
united the Americans; quite the contrary. We have gained more credit 
with them by saving private property than we have lost by the destruction 
of their public works and buildings.” The actual damage done, as 
assessed by a Committee of Congress, was less than a million dollars. 

Combined operations have too often failed from friction between 
the naval and military commanders; but in Ross, the admiral (Sir A. 
Cochrane) said, ‘are blended those qualities so essential to promote 
success where co-operation between the two Services becomes necessary.” 
Rear-Admiral, afterwards Sir George, Cockburn, who was with him when 
he fell, wrote :—‘‘ Our country has lost in him one of its best and bravest 
soldiers, and those who knew him, as I did, a friend most honoured and 
beloved.” 

His services and death were referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament (8th November), and a public 
monument in St. Paul’s was voted for him. It is placed above the en- 
trance to the crypt. A monument was also raised to him at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. At Rosstrevor, his home, his old regiment, the 20th, put 
up a memorial to him in the parish church; and in 1826 a granite obelisk, 


1 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXIX., p. 181. 
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100 feet high, was erected by the officers of the Chesapeake force and 
the gentry of co. Down, “as a tribute to his private worth and a record 
of his military exploits.” A Royal Warrant, dated 25th August, 1815, 
after setting forth his services at Maida, in Spain, and in America, 
granting fresh armorial bearings, ordained that his widow and descendants 
night henceforward be called Ross of Bladensburg, “‘as a memorial of 
his loyalty, ability, and valour.” 

In his boyhood, Major-General Ross showed many of the germs of 
those qualities which distinguished him in after life. He was an active, 
zealous, and brave soldier, a very great disciplinarian, but withal extremely 
popular. That he was a strict enforcer of discipline, devoted to duty, 
and much respected and popular with all ranks, is perfectly well known. 
He seems to have exerted an extraordinary influence over others, and to 
have attached men to him by ties that continued in memory long after 
his death; those who had never seen him even speaking in the highest 
terms from the reports of their relatives and friends. There seems to 
have been much romance about his character and career, and had he not 
died at a time when events in America were obscured by greater events 
at home, his distinguished services and noble character would have been 


better known than they are. 
R. HoLpen. 
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ROUGHLY speaking, some 21,000 men return to civil life every year 
after serving their Queen and country honourably for the period for which 
they may have joined; and they have to begin life again in an entirely 
new sphere, so to speak, to that to which they have been accustomed while 
wearing Her Majesty’s uniform. Twenty-one thousand Bluejackets, Soldiers, 
and Marines, most of whom are honest, intelligent and able-bodied men, are 
cut adrift and find when discharged that they are thrown on their own 
resources and have to support themselves as best they may. Compared 
with the millions of various workers in the toiling sea of labour, these 21,000 
men represent but an almost infinitesimal drop. Looking at it in its broad 
light, there is no reason why they should not succeed ; for, if we go back two 
hundred odd years to the time of Cromwell, when the population of this 
country was as nothing to its present extent, a similar re-absorption of 
soldiers into civil life was then done without difficulty. This is the 
picture Macaulay draws in his ‘‘ History of England” of the disbandment 
of Cromwell’s army, in 1661, after the Revolution :— 

“Fifty thousand men, accustomed to the profession of arms, 
were at once thrown on the world; and experience seemed to 
warrant the belief that this change would produce much misery and 
crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen begging in every 
street, or that they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no 
such result followed. In a few months there remained not a trace 
indicating that the most formidable army in the world had just been 
absorbed into the mass of the community. The Royalists themselves 
confessed that, in every department of honest industry, the discarded 
warriors prospered beyond other men, that none were charged with 
any theft or robbery, that none was heard to ask an alms, and that, 

if a baker, a mason, or a waggoner attracted notice by his diligence 
and sobriety, he was in all probability one of Oliver's old 
soldiers.” 
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Thus was solved this serious question which confronted the nation 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and no more serious question 
confronts the State to-day, at the end of the nineteenth, than the disposal 
of men discharged from the Service. It is concerning this question I am 
about to speak ; and, although employment for the Reservists and other 
discharged men has been so frequently inquired into by committees of 
various kinds, so ably lectured on in this Institution and elsewhere, so 
often discussed in the House of Commons, and commented on in the 
Press generally, that there would not appear much left that is novel to 
say about the matter; yet the Council of this Institution, which is always 
anxious to take advantage of any opportunity for furthering the interests 
of the Service, was of the opinion that another effort might still be made 
to ventilate the subject. The finish of the labours of the Select Committee 
of 1894-95 in the closing week of the last Parliament, and its subsequent 
report, has afforded a favourable opportunity for again bringing up the 
subject ; and thus it was that I was honoured by the Council in being 
asked to give this lecture. It might have been entrusted to abler hands, 
but I think that no one could have given more thought and attention to 
the subject than I have done. 

The claims of the Reservists have in recent years been pressed on 
the attention of the authorities and the public to the almost entire 
exclusion of the claims of other classes of men discharged from the 
Army; while the claims of the men of the Navy and of the Marines 
have received little or no attention at all. As the instructions to 
the two Select Committees were specially to enquire into employment 
forall branches of the Service—Bluejackets, Soldiers, and Marines—I pro- 
pose to make my lecture equally broad in its application. 

To begin with, as no medical man would correctly diagnose a 
patient's ailment without investigating the cause of the disease ; so, when 
investigating the question of the employment of discharged soldiers, the 
recruiting question recurs as a matter of course, the one hinging on the 
other. I shall deal with both questions conjointly ; and I may say at the 
start that I have some stringent measures to propose which must be faced 
before either the employment of discharged soldiers or recruiting is placed 
on a satisfactory footing. It is now eleven years since I gave a lecture in 
the old theatre of the Institution on recruiting, which, perhaps, some of 
those now present listened to at the time or possibly may have read. In 
that lecture I made a number of suggestions for helping recruiting. Some 
of these, I am pleased to think have since been adopted with the best results 
to the Service. ‘There are others still left which I would venture to com- 
mend to the new Commander-in-Chief ; for I can say, with eight years’ 
subsequent experience as a regimental officer, including three years in 
command, the opinions I held when delivering that lecture I hold to-day 
more strongly than ever. The discussion over my former lecture was of the 
fullest, showing the interest which was felt in the subject. I trust fully as 
much interest, if not more, will be shown on this occasion. In my former 
lecture I endeavoured to place recruiting on broad lines so as to embrace 
al! branches. To-day I follow the same policy; for, regarding the 
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matter of employment, all those who serve the Queen, whether in her 
naval or military forces, have a just and equal right to be considered. It 
will give more strength and importance to the cause if the Services appre- 
ciate and assist each other. All are raised for the one great object, the 
defence of the Queen and her dominions and for the security of her 
subjects, and at no other time in my recollection is this cohesion of all 
our comrades in arms more necessary than it is at present. 

Hitherto, the policy of the greatest employer of labour we have, the 
State, has been, to put it mildly, unsympathetic to Service-retired men. 
Thanks, however, to the recent motion of Mr. Arnold-Forster in the House 
of Commons, a motion based on the report of Colonel Brookfield’s 
Committee, and one which was virtually accepted by the Government, the 
Government policy on the point has now changed its aspect, as declared 
by its responsible Minister, Mr. St. John Brodrick, acting as the mouth- 
piece of Lord Lansdowne. The importance ahd wisdom of a reversal of 
the official view in this respect hardly needs justification here, for a 
sound policy in this direction has been recommended by both the Select 
Committees that have sat upon the subject; and again and again it has 
been urged by all those who have taken any interest in the question— 
alas! up to now, in vain. 

At this point it might be well to examine the number of Civil Service 
appointments which Sir Charles Wilson, the present Director of the 
Military Education Department, considers ex-Service men capable of 
filling. A return giving these was rendered by him to the Select 
Committee of 1894-95, and published in the form of an appendix, both 
of which will be found in the report, for further reference of those in- 
terested in the matter. From Sir Charles Wilson’s return, it will be seen 
that there are no less than 377 situations of various classes which he 
considers might be adequately filled by the Army Reserve men and dis- 
charged soldiers. He shows the educational requirements for each post 
to be met by the certificates now held by a large number of Army men. 
As the educational requirements of the Royal Marines are identical with 
those of the Army at large, this return may be taken as applying to them 
also; while, as regards the Navy, a system of certificate covering 
the éducational requirements can, no doubt, be readily introduced. 
Naval men will not be behindhand in acquiring in this respect any 
advantage their comrades in the sister Service may have already gained. 
On looking over the variety of situations which the Director of Military 
Education has tabulated, it will be seen that this variety is not 
limited by any means to the lowest class of Civil Service employment; 
and yet, hitherto, it has only been the lowest grades of situations that 
have been begged for ex-Service men, and begged for, too, to a great 
extent unsuccessfully. Sir Charles Wilson’s experience in both civil and 
military service renders his return particularly valuable, and it is all the 
more valuable at this juncture, since Mr. St. John Brodrick virtually 
accepted on the part of the Government Mr. Arnold-Forster’s motion. 
No longer now can the ex-Service man be treated by the authorities 
in power as a suspicious character, and carefully kept out of the 
kK 2 
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meanest post vacant in the Civil Service or in Government Depart- 
ments, which has been the case up to a very recent period. I would as an 
instance point to the system under which Government work, repairs, and 
maintenance are carried out at home, that is, under triennial contracts, so 
arranged that the civil contractor who works under the supervision of the 
Royal Engineers does not, as a matter of fact, employ any skilled Service 
men. I leave some of the Royal Engineers to explain why this is so. 
Hitherto, every Government office, the Admiralty and War Office 
excepted, seemed to bear over its portal, ‘No soldier need apply!” 
It having, however, been publicly declared that this policy of the 
past is henceforth to be changed, it is for the men themselves to 
know and appreciate this fact, and for their friends to “keep pegging 
away,” as recommended by the Z7mes in a leading article on the debate 
on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s motion, so that in future they shall not be 
overlooked. It is true that the situations which the State has, or may have, 
at its disposal, numerous though these be, can never provide employ- 
ment for even a tithe of the number of men annually discharged from the 
Services; but it must be remembered that it is the example which the State 
shows to local bodies and private employers in providing openings by 
which ex-Service men may gain an honest livelihood that is so 
important. Had it not been that I believed it advisable to wait for the 
Government declaration on the point at issue, this paper would have 
been read to you before Easter, when I should have had the Commander- 
in-Chief in the chair. Of course, I was much disappointed that his 
numerous engagements prevented his presiding at a later period. 
Considering all things, I believe it was wise to wait; and although we 
have not the Commander-in-Chief, we have an officer in the chair who 
will carry great weight in the Service generally, for, like Lord Wolseley, 
he has always taken the greatest interest in the employment question, 
while, unlike him, he has not to combat the disadvantage of having his 
utterances handicapped by holding at present an official position. 

Coming now to the employment question fer se, the crucial problem 
is to have the right man to offer. Employers, however sympathetic they 
may be, must in the interests of their own business have capable and 
reliable employés. Service men must be made to realise this. No matter 
who the employer may be, whether the State, local and municipal bodies, 
firms or private individuals, the proposition holds equally good that the 
more capable the men are, the more remunerative and less laborious will 
be the employment they will succeed in obtaining. The deserving man 
may not possibly fall into his proper place at once, but it is only a matter 
of time, and he is bound to get it ultimately. 

The first question we must necessarily ask ourselves is, Have we the 
right men to offer for civil employment ? and, in the event of the answer 
to this query being in the negative, What are we to do to get the right 
men? As to the first part of this question, it may be said we certainly 
have many excellent men whose abilities only need to be known in 
civil life for their services to be appreciated and sought after; but, on 
the other hand, we have also some who are far from answering the 
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description of ‘‘the right man.” If employers get the wrong man, they 
not only will dismiss him from their employment, but, what is more 
serious, get prejudiced against the whole class, and most likely 
never try another. The wrong man, therefore, not only injures him- 
self, but places obstacles in the way of his more-deserving comrade 
obtaining employment. To get the right man is the whole gist of the 
matter, and, for this reason alone, we must have a change in the Army, 
respecting the character of some of its personnel. The evils which even now 
exist in the principle of recruiting men for the colours, and in the present 
system—rather want of system—in the Army training, so far as the 
qualifications for employment in civil life are concerned, must be 
recognised not only by the officers but also by the men. To look a 
difficulty in the face is to half overcome it, so we must grasp the difficulty 
and look at the subject dispassionately, in order to see how these evils may 
be met and remedied. 

I am reluctant to again go over the old ground of recruiting ; but, as 
on successful recruiting depends subsequently successful civil employ- 
ment for discharged soldiers, I must strongly urge this point. The test 
of successful recruiting is minimum of waste. 

Eleven years ago I pointed out that what may be termed avoidable 
waste at the period of which I spoke—that was in 1884—was a total of 
10,180. 

Now, as the total number of recruits accepted by the Service in that 
year was 35,653, it follows that the avoidable waste was 28°5 per cent. 

Contrasting the last returns to hand for 1895, we find, after, mark 
you, an interval of eleven years, that out of a total of 29,583 recruits who 
joined the colours the waste amounted to a total of 9,630. 

“This gives a percentage of 32°5 waste for the year—actually, an 
increase of 4 per cent. on the state of things to which I drew attention 
eleven years ago. 

If but the right stamp of recruit would come forward, only about 20,000 
would be required, or one-third of the number of men now wanted. I leave 
financial men to estimate the saving to the country this would result in. 
In order the better to realise how many wrong men are taken to: serve 
with’ the colours, or rather, recruited, I turn to that carefully-compiled 
little Blue Book which is entitled, ‘‘ Return of the British Army, with 
Abstracts for the years 1876 to 1895 inclusive, and information 
with regard to the Army at Home, prepared by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief for the information of the Secretary of State for War.” 

This work, which is published annually by the War Office at the 
modest price of 5}d., contains much interesting information, and much, 
too, that is of a surprising and far from satisfactory nature. I would that 
it was more widely known and studied throughout the Army! On page 15, 
I note that 65,000 notices, or notice papers, were served to candidates for 
enlistment—the substitute, to some extent, for the old enlistment shilling. 
Out of these 65,000 recruits, only 55,000 got so far approved as to be 
medically inspected; and of these but 33,000 were attested. (The Inspector- 
General of Recruiting tells us in his report that, out of the 22,000 men thus 
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rejected out of the gross total originally given, by the recruiting and medical 
officers, 11,000 of the number were not accepted on account of various 
ailments, while 11,000 were rejected for want of physical development.) 
Out of the 33,000 attested, 29,000 only were finally approved; so, there 
were 4,000 who were actually attested, though not finally approved, 
each of whom must have been the cause of the waste of public time and 
money. Of course, it is better to weed early; but would not the best 
plan be, to keep out the weeds in the first instance? Notwithstanding 
the weeding, over 9,000 more men dropped out in the year. 

Putting aside for a time the subject of recruiting, to which I shall, 
however, recur again, the next vital point to be considered is, Have we 
any system for training men, to make them fit for civil employment on 
their obtaining their discharge? I am afraid the answer must be, in most 
cases, ‘‘ None!” 

The first step after recruiting and the training of recruits have been 
placed on a sound footing will be to alter the habits of the men, particularly 
those belonging to the infantry. This, of course, would be a work of 
time. And it is not only the habits of the men that must be altered, 
but it must be borne in mind that the non-commissioned officers must 
set them an example. No one wants the men to be over-careful—far from 
it; but, no one, I hope, wants them to be a reckless lot, so utterly impro- 
vident that on their discharge they hasten to spend their deferred pay, 
which is all they have to depend upon, so that they are at their wits’ end 
to get a situation when all their money is spent: yet this is what so many 
Reserve men do with their reserved pay; pensioners also, it is stated, do 
the same with their pensions; and to such an extent is this the case, 
that one of the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1894 and 
1895 is, that a system should be established of paying pensioners weekly. 
It cannot be wondered at that the reserve pay of discharged soldiers and 
the pensions of pensioners are squandered so recklessly, when we are all 
familiar with the fact that so many men, even when serving under the 
colours, live from hand to mouth. To go to the root of the mischief, 
Whence does this improvidence arise? Simply on account of the lack of 
education—not merely education of a moral character alone, but that 
education which would enable men on leaving the colours to embark on 
the civil functions of life with a fair chance of holding their own against 
their many civilian competitors, with whom they are now so heavily 
handicapped. The serious extent to which improvidence is carried in 
the Service is so abnormal that the consideration with many is not merely 
how the men may be induced to save their money, but how far they may 
be prevented from spending it in such a reckless fashion as to be a source 
of injury alike to themselves and the Service. 

Education, no doubt, ought to alter all this to a very large extent ; but, 
for education of any sort to have any permanent effect on the men its 
benefits must be illustrated to them, so to speak, by the example shown 
to those of subordinate rank by their superiors or non-commissioned 
officers. It is all very well to preach, but if precept be not qualified by 
example its force is lost. The education of a private soldier, putting 
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book learning entirely out of the question, largely depends on his 
surroundings. A high moral tone in those about him, with whom he is 
in constant association, is ever influencing him, for the better or worse, 
in many ways, indeed, more powerfully than any coercive discipline 
could effect! Every effort should be made to make the life of a soldier 
in barracks a busy life, a decent life, an improving life; and no doubt in 
many instances this effort is made, and made successfully. 

Coming to education, as generally understood ; that is, regarding it 
in its rudimentary form, there is nothing to complain of in the present 
system in force in the Army, for it turns out as good scholars in its way, 
probably, as the highest of the higher grade board schools. But this 
education, although it may enable the private soldier to read a newspaper 
appreciatively and write a better letter home than he might otherwise do 
without its aid, or qualify for a Civil Service appointment, yet goes but 
a very little way to enable him to earn his own living when he again 
enters the ranks of labour. 

What form of education, now, in addition to these elementary 
requirements, would enable him to do this ? 

The obvious reply is, Technical Instruction. 

But how, you ask, is the private soldier to get this ? 

The answer is as follows: A move has already been made to give 
technical education to the masses of England, and there is no doubt 
there is about to be a revolution in this respect throughout the country, 
when such a practical form of education as opposed to the mere 
theoretical instruction which the present school board system originated, 
will be within reach of the humblest in the land. The Bluejacket, the 
Soldier, the Marine are all alike subjects as well as servants of Her Majesty, 
and citizens of the Empire, like ordinary civilians; and, like them, they 
are equally entitled to all the benefits of the new system. Already, county 
councils have over a million of money to spend in this direction throughout 
the various divisions of the kingdom, and only await localities to form 
voluntary classes to subsidise them. Service men are therefore necessarily 
included in all the benefits arising from these public grants. By this 
means, let a man but acquire some useful handicraft, no matter how simple 
it may be, and he will find it stand him in good stead in the battle for life. 
At present he learns but little of a useful nature. The time between 5 and 
10 o’clock in the evening, so far as military men are concerned, is 
entirely, when off actual duty, at their own disposal; and this time could 
certainly be much more profitably employed than it is now, even putting 
technical education aside altogether, and reform might very well make a 
start without it. We all like to see a young fellow enjoying himself by 
taking part in athletic and manly games. There is genuine amusement 
in these, and an exciting feeling of contest which does a man good. 
But, what amusement can there be in sitting long hours in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a public-house, drinking vile, adulterated beer, most likely 
on an empty stomach, and associating with the unfortunate creatures 
who so often frequent these places of garrison resort? Yet it cannot be 
denied that but too many men so spend their leisure time, 
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Although much may be done in the future, of course the existing 
state of things cannot be altered all at once; so, taking the discharged 
men as they are, many unskilled and some even uneducated, let us see 
what openings they have at present for obtaining civil employment, what 
agencies are at work to help them, and how far they are successful. 
There are three institutions working now to this end, two of which 
have been in existence for about forty years. The names, or rather 
titles, of these institutions are:—The Army and Navy Pensioners’ 
Employment Society, The Corps of Commissionaires, and The National 
Association for the Employment of Reserve Soldiers. Although these 
societies are well known, a short account of each may be useful. A 
further account of these societies will be found in the official report 
issued by the Commission of Labour under the Board of Trade, in 1892, 
on the unemployed. All Labour Employment Societies are therein 
described. The Service ones contrast most favourably with the others. 

The Army and Navy Pensioners’ Society was established in 1855, 
with the object of “registering the names, addresses, characters, etc., of 
military and naval pensioners from her Her Majesty’s Service, and pro- 
curing for them such employment as they may be capable of undertaking.” 
It has a head office in London, and branches in Dublin, Glasgow, and 
Manchester, and is conducted on much the same lines as the third 
society, which I will presently describe at greater length. The report of 
the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society for the year ending 
December, 1892, shows that a total of 657 men had been registered at 
the head office and branches, and that 2,650 places had been obtained. 
It must be noted, however, that 2,650 places does not necessarily mean 
that number of separate men, the exact number of whom, through some 
clerical omission, is not ascertainable from the report. At present the 
constitution of the society only admits of the registration of pensioners, 
but it has been stated that the council of the society have now decided 
that in future Reserve men may be recommended for employment, pro- 
vided no pensioners suitable are available. As a result of this new 
arrangement, 202 places are passed over to Reserve men, these being in 
addition to the 2,650 places previously mentioned. 

The Corps of Commissionaires, the second society on our list, was 
established in 1859 with the object of finding employment for pensioners 
and others from the Army. The qualifications and conditions of entrance 
are set forth very elaborately in the rules and regulations, which can be 
always obtained on application at the headquarters of the corps. 

The corps now numbers 2,220, including 125 Bluejackets and 100 
Marines. 

The corps has branches, termed ‘‘ Out-quarter Divisions,” at Belfast, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Nottingham ; and is supported partly by regimental and other subscrip- 
tions and donations, and partly by an annual tax of 10s. per head paid 
by permanent employers of the men. 

The third and youngest -society to which I have alluded, The 
National Association for the Employment of Reserve Soldiers, although 
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it was only founded in February, 1885, and began work the same year, 
has been equally useful in its beneficial tendencies as its older and 
kindred associations. This society deals more particularly with the 
Reservists, but does not confine itself strictly to them, ordinary dis- 
charged soldiers also being helped, except when they are pensioners, 
and occasionally Bluejackets and Marines. The society claims that only 
men of good character are ever recommended for employment, and 
further states that no fees are charged by the central association or its 
branches either to the men or the employers. The society has altogether 
forty-six branches in London and the principal industrial centres, besides 
the thirty-one affiliated agencies, to which further reference will be made. 
The men are registered at the time of discharge, the officer by whom the 
discharge is carried out acting as a kind of outlying agency. Individual 
applications are also received after discharge. The society having taken 
care to satisfy itself as to the qualifications of the men, then addresses 
the employers by means of circulars and advertisements. Personal visits 
are also paid to large employers. The newspapers are looked at every 
morning, and replies on behalf of the men are sent to suitable advertise- 
ments. The result is seen in the fact, that of the 7,852 registered in 
1892, employment was found for 4,285 mien. 

The growth of the work done by the society is rapidly shown by the 


following table :— 
Number of men placed in 


Year, employment. 
1885-86 - - - - - - 74 
1886-87 - ~ - - - - 470 
1887-88 - - - - - - - 1,013 
1888-89 - - - - - - - 1,462 
1889-90 - - - - - - - 41,890 
1890-91 - - - - - - - 2,097 
1891-92 - - - - - - - 2,614 
1892-93 - - - - - - - 3,886 
1893-94 - - - - - - - 4,442 
1894-95 - - - - - - - 4,120 
1895-96 - - - - - - - 4,285 


The last Annual Report issued, viz., for 1894-95, of the society gives 
the following list of the employments found for 4,120 of these men, that 
is, the total number of men exclusive of those found work by the 
regimental branches, according to the last returns issued. 


DETAIL OF EMPLOYMENT FUND. 


From 1st April, 1894, to 31st March, 1896. 
Number employed. 


1. Police - - - - - - - 97 
2. Foremen - - - - - - - 65 
3. Postmen - - - - - - - 681 
4. Clerks - - - - - - - 93 
5. Railway Porters - - - - . - 322 
6. Indoor Servants - - - - - - 331 
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Number employed. 
. Grooms and Coachmen 300 
. Gardeners - - - 32 
. Tramcarmen . . 
. Carmen - - - 
. Porters and Messengers’ - 
2. Prison Warders - : . - 
3. Attendants at Asylums and abongitels 
. Night Watchmen - . 
5. Caretakers - - - - 
3. Gymnastic and Drill Instructors 
. Musicians - - . - 
. Labourers, etc. 
. Miscellaneous 
. Compounder 
21. Olympia - 
22. Bailiffs - 17 


Total - - . - 4,120 

From this it will be gathered that the great bulk of the men 
are appointed to situations requiring a cerfain amount of strength and 
intelligence, bul no great skill or technical knowledge. 

It may be added that the society is supported by voluntary 
subscriptions and donations, and by a grant from the Government 
(increasing this year from £250 to £500), and is managed by a mixed 
committee, consisting of officers of the Army and civilians. The total 
expenses in 1895-96 amounted to £623 11s. 53d. 

In commenting on these several institutions, I should mention that 
the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society was founded years 
before the short-service system was introduced into the,Army, and con- 
sequently for some years after its start pensioners only were eligible for 
registration on its books. This privilege, however, is now extended to 
Reservists who meet the requirements as to character when no pensioners 
are available. I understand that great difficulty is experienced in getting 
applicants the situations they deserve. Whether this is owing to the fact that 
it is believed in the labour market that the days of pensions are no more, 
it seems that the employers cof labour do not bestow that patronage on this 
old society which it deserves ; there is no lack of candidates on its books. 
The society has done excellent work in the past, and is still ready and 
anxious to carry iton. No doubt, when in the opinion of the council 
the time is ripe, this society may possibly amalgamate with the youngest 
of its sister agencies, namely, the National Employment Society, which 
was originally established to provide for Reserve soldiers only, but now 
also assists pensioners ; the Pensioners’ Employment Society, that was only 
intended to help pensioners, now as an exception takes in Reserve men. 
Before saying a few words about the National Society, with which I have 
the honour to be associated, I will with your permission make brief 
mention of the Corps of Commissionaires. I recently had the privilege 
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of paying a lengthened visit to the headquarters of the corps at their 
well-known address, 419, Strand, when I made the acquaintance of its 
founder, who, I may say, takes as active a part in its management now as 
he did thirty-seven years ago when he first brought it into existence. The 
good work of the Commissionaires’ Corps is recognised on all hands, and 
that it may increase and prosper is the sincere wish of every Service man, 
as well as every well-wisher of the Service. Starting with forty-two men, 
the corps now musters upwards of 2,000 members, who, wherever they are 
seen, are a credit to the Service, to their present corps, and the officer who 
has organised them. Sir Edward Walter, the founder, has devoted the 
better part of a lifetime to the interests of this meritorious force and 
highly successful society. The commissionaires do not need advertise- 
ment. Every club in London of any standing, every good hotel, and every 
firm almost of any note employs them, for they are found invariably to be 
thoroughly trustworthy in every respect; and I hope by and by there will 
not be found a single big business establishment in London that has not 
some members of the commissionaires ‘‘ employed” by it. 

The third large society is the National Society for the Employment of 
Reserve Soldiers, which, as I have already stated, is the youngest of these 
agencies, having only been founded ten years ago or so. It owes its 
existence to the persistent efforts of Lieut.-General Sir E. F. Chapman, 
recently Director of Military Intelligence at Head Quarters, and who was 
then, as Colonel Chapman, acting as Adjutant-General to Sir Donald 
Stewart, at that time Commander-in-Chief in India, who ably helped in the 
good work undertaken by Colonel Chapman and by his brother, Mr. Cecil, 
both of whom pushed it on, in spite of the want of sympathy with which 
the scheme of the society was regarded at first in certain quarters. 
Thanks, however, to the active assistance at home of Lord Wantage, who 
took the lead and held meetings at his house, besides giving a large 
subscription to head the starting fund, all opposition was overcome ; and, 
presently, some of the most distinguished officers of the day, as well as 
many of the most representative civilians, rallied to the side of the 
society; Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Daniel Lysons, Sir Arthur Herbert, 
Colonel Moncrieff, Sir Edward Du Cane, Sir William Cameron, General 
Brackenbury, Lord Roberts, General Goodenough, Lord Wolseley, and 
others too numerous to mention, Lord Napier of Magdala taking the chair 
at the inaugural meeting. The headquarters of the society are fixed at the 
same address where they originally started ten years ago, 12, Buckingham 
Street, Strand. The managing staff was composed of a strong committee, 
with Sir Donald Stewart as first chairman, succeeded in turn by Sir John 
Adye, who now so worthily fills this office—if I may be allowed to say so. 
He is most ably assisted by the indefatigable chairman of the working 
sub-committee, Sir William Drysdale, who is also chairman of the 
Pensioners’ Employment Society, and likewise on the executive council 
of the Corps of Commissionaires. This veteran chairman never allows a 
meeting to pass, whether it be winter or summer, without being present, 
while the society possesses in Colonel Handley a secretary whom it will 
be hard to equal. I can confidently assert that any recommendation 
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made of men by the latter may be received with the utmost confidence, 
for he spares no time or trouble in selecting the right man for the right 
place. Now that this society has been established on so firm a base, and 
can claim the credit in addition of having been so handsomely recognised 
by Government through the statement made by Mr. St. John Brodrick in 
the House of Commons, we must not forget to whom we owe its existence, 
the officer who now occupies the chair being one of the foremost in 
lending his aid to start it. I trust, as the society is progressing so 
favourably, the time will soon come when it may be able to remove 
to better quarters in a less retired neighbourhood, and that also the 
present very small staff may be increased to dimensions more adequate to 
the work the institution has to do. 

There are other societies besides these three principal ones which I 
have mentioned, interested in the same cause ; but these are more limited 
in their scope and apply more distinctly to special regiments or classes, 
such as the Guards’ Employment Society, the Royal Engineers’, the Rifle- 
men’s Aid Society, and others, all of which do good work. 

Every one of these societies, however, I would point out, deals only 
with men in search of employment, whether pensioners or others who are 
of “good” character alone. There is one other, a most excellent society, 
which I would be failing in my duty did I not bring it forward for 
honourable mention, that assists men of all characters, including even 
men below “good”; and, although it is called the Church of England 
Men’s Help Society, no sectarian need run away with the idea that it is 
either selfish or bigoted in its application, for the discharged soldiers’ 
department in connection with it embraces soldiers of all creeds and all 
denominations. The idea of its philanthropic founders was that a branch 
should be started in every parish throughout England, and, I believe, it 
has now by the last return published 433 branches. The discharged 
soldiers’ department in connection with this society was suggested by 
General Geary, who was the first chairman. Mrs. Pappillon, of Crow- 
hurst Park, Battle, Sussex, is the honorary secretary, and the general 
secretary Miss Lina Nevill, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, W., 
who, no doubt, will readily give all particulars required to anyone 
desiring to help this helpful institution. To explain the aim and policy 
of this society, a few of its rules as enjoined in the prospectus will tell 
more fully the nature of the beneficial work it undertakes than any words 
of mine :-—‘‘ See the man’s discharge certificate and character thereon. 
Remember that those of ‘bad’ or ‘indifferent’ character are to be 
helped as well as those of ‘ good’ character. Ascertain what the man’s 
wishes are as regards employment, and then advise him as to the best 
mode of action. Find out where he is living, and, if married, visit his 
family. If he belongs to the Church of England, take the necessary 
steps to bring him into communication with the clergyman of the parish, 
and any parochial institutions which will be of benefit to him. If he 
belongs to some other church or congregation, endeavour to persuade 
him to call upon the priest or minister. In no case make any effort to 
induce him to change his religious denomination. Remember that 
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although helpers belong to the Church of England, men of all denomi- 
nations are to be helped by them, irrespective of creed.” 

I have now so far stated my case, as I have touched on the large number 
of men for whom employment has to be provided and the drawbacks 
against which these have at present to contend, in the shape of the want 
of practical education, the unsympathetic attitude hitherto of Government 
departments towards them, and the disinclination of private employers to 
some extent to take discharged soldiers at a fair wage. I have also 
detailed the various steps which have been taken from time to time in 
respect to Select Committees—Colonel Brookfield’s being the latest—to 
ameliorate this condition of things. I have likewise mentioned the 
various agencies and philanthropic institutions that have been working, 
some for nearly half a century, towards the same end. I will, therefore, 
now proceed to state fully what I propose shall be done to establish once 
for all a system by which a better class of men, so far as the Army is con- 
cerned, may be obtained henceforth, to serve with the colours for what- 
ever term of service may be thought suitable by the State, and that these 
men, when honourably discharged on the expiration of the period for which 
they enlisted, along with their comrades of the sister Service, may not have 
the slightest difficulty in sliding by an easy transition from the profession 
of arms into civil employ. 

I want to show that, instead of, as now, service in the ranks and 
indeed the fact of wearing Her Majesty’s uniform at all, as really 
seems to be the case, being a detriment to any man getting work 
when he puts on civilian dress, the knowledge that a man has served 
the Queen should in the future be an actual guarantee of his being 
steady, industrious, and more especially expert; so that, where now 
employers of labour as a rule fight shy of an ex-Service man they will 

. under the altered condition of things, which I hope to see brought about, 
be eager to employ him in preference to those civilian competitors of his 
who now outstrip him in the struggle to earn a living, because these will 
then be classed below him from not having gone through a like experience 
of discipline and practical training. 

i The first disadvantage under which the ex-soldier labours now—and 

great stress must be laid on this—is that even when contrasted with the 

Bluejacket of the sister Service, it is believed the Service character is 

unreliable. Everyone with any experience of the Army knows that the 
importance of a correct award of character is hardly sufficiently appreciated. 

Attention has been called to this in Colonel Brookfield’s Committee’s 

report. In some cases this character is awarded by officers at the Depét, 
whose only knowledge of the antecedents of the man to whom they give 
the character may be derived from documentary evidence. In the Army 
there is only one parchment certificate, this being completed as the man 
is about to be discharged, when his character is filled in. 

Contrast this with the system current in the Navy and Marines. 

The parchment certificate of the Bluejacket or Marine furnishes at a 
glance, even toa civilian unacquainted with the rules and regulations of the 

Service, the history of a man’s whole Service life, tracing his career from ship 
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to ship, and in the case of a Marine from barrack to ship, or the contrary; 
while it shows his character at every stage of his career afloat and ashore, 
not en d/oc at the end of his service, but from year to year while he has been 
in it. This character too, mind, is not like that of the soldier bestowed 
on him by someone who, maybe, never saw him before, but is vouched 
for by responsible officers who only speak of the man as they have found 
him, and known him of their own actual, individual knowledge. This 
“character” of the Bluejacket and the Marine, therefore, is really one that 
can be relied on. We see with ordinary domestic servants what trouble is 
taken to obtain an accurate character of them when seeking a situation, 
and how much weight is given to the recommendation of an employer 
who is known never to give any but an honest and conscientious character 
to the servant leaving for another situation. In this case, should the 
character be a good one, the domestic has never long to wait for a fresh 
place. If, on the contrary, an employer is known to be careless or lax in 
giving characters the servant leaving will not readily find a fresh situation; 
while if such should get a place the servant will be always on trial, or 
looked on with suspicion for some time. 

This, to my mind, is a parallel of what occurs in the case of the 
ex-Army man. From a mistaken kindness, or possibly through inadvert- 
ence or ignorance, ‘‘a shady man” who hangs on until he completes 
his term of engagement is awarded, say, a “‘very good” character. 
On the strength of this he obtains employment in civil life. For a 
time, perhaps, he comports himself fairly well. Then, all at once, he 
breaks out. Our “very good” man grossly commits himself and 
loses his situation. How under these circumstances, can we expect 
an employer who has been so misled by an official document, on 
which, being official, he relied, to have confidence again in Army 
characters, or ever give another ex-soldier a trial? Thus the really good 
soldier suffers. 

And yet, all of us know that this is what happens but too 
frequently. I, for one, can answer for it of my own knowledge. 

In my opinion the system of awarding Army characters is wrong, 
and the sooner it is altered the better for the Service, the better for 
the men. I strongly advocate an adoption of the naval system, with 
which, of course, is included that of the Royal Marines. I know it is a 
sound system, and one which it would be difficult to improve upon ; for, 
not only do the officers of the Naval Service take of their own will such a 
personal interest in their men as to be most particular in the awards they 
give, but the Admiralty is very stringent in the injunctions given in 
this respect—the commanding officer whose duty it is to award the 
man’s character having to follow the official instructions to the letter. 
Indeed, the rules and regulations are so systematic and searching, that 
the Naval or Marine commanding officer has little or no option in the 
matter, the only liberty he may be said to have being that he need not, 
should he have any scruples on the point, award the highest character 
(which, by the way, in the Navy and Marines is “very good”), unless 
the officer is quite certain and satisfied in his own mind that the 
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man really deserves such a character in all respects, no matter what 
defaulter sheets and conduct sheets may show to support the highest 
award. The officer, however, can only do this in exceptional cases, and 
he is not allowed to make it a rule. There is nothing that the Admiralty 
are so jealous of as the careful award of characters, and carelessness in 
this direction is likely to mar an officer's career. Formerly, the character 
“exemplary” was an award in use in the Navy and Marines; but, since 
1884, it has been discontinued, and, as I have said, “‘ very good” has been 
the highest award. In the Army, however, ‘“‘exemplary” is still 
authorised ; when the revision of the system is made, as it must be, 
it would be as well to assimilate the awards in both Services, and so 
make it easier for employers to understand the characters produced by 
the ex-Service man when seeking situations. The awards current in the 
Navy and Marines are “very good,” “ good,” “ fair,” “indifferent,” and 
“bad.” The latter, however, is only given when the man is discharged 
for misconduct ; and in order that there can be no doubt in such a case, 
the corner of the discharge certificate is cut off. When a man is found 
to be bad he is discharged. 

The parchment certificate in the Navy and Marines contains the 
man’s Service history up to the time he is transferred, with his conduct up 
to the previous 31st December; and this certificate, invariably accompanied 
with a conduct sheet, is sent with the man’s other papers on his transfer ; 
no matter how frequently a man may be transferred, one conduct sheet is 
sufficient until-the following 31st December, when it lapses, and a fresh 
one has to be filled up. This conduct sheet is a guide to the command- 
ing officer under whom the man is serving on 31st December, in case he 
has been transferred during the year. The parchment certificate is never 
given to the man until a month or two after he is finally discharged, when 
it is forwarded to him from the Admiralty. Immediately on discharge, as 
a protection, he is given a discharge certificate as in the Army, on which 
is shown his general character, and he need only show this to any would- 
be employer. 

I submit that what is done in the Navy and Marines could readily 
be followed by the Army with the very best results. Such results, 
indeed, that in a very short time there would be no question as to 
the reliability of Army chatacters. They would soon come to be known 
and recognised by employers as trustworthy documents—more than is 
said for them at present. 

The question of character and general habits of the men leads up 
at once to the point I have been keeping steadily in view from the com- 
mencement of this paper—the sore spot par excellence in our system of 
Army organisation, which, really, is the cause of our discharged soldiers 
not obtaining employment so readily as they should when they cease 
serving with the colours. 

This is, emphatically, the wrong way in which we set about enlisting 
recruits in the first instance. 

Instead of taking any of the residuum of the population we must 
keep such out, and look to obtain men of a high moral stamp in our 
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national Army, as is now done in the case of the Royal Engineers, and 
certain other corps, young fellows who can step from the forge or work- 
shop to the ranks, and who, after serving their allotted period, would 
return with intelligence heightened, frames matured, and principles 
established for good to their former calling—all the better citizens and 
workmen, from having handled the rifle or sabre for the time, and having 
had the advantage of the discipline and training they will have necessarily 
been subjected to. 

This successful recruiting is the real crux of the employment 
problem. I have shown by statistics and illustrations, which cannot be 
gainsaid, how very little better recruiting is now than it was eleven years 
ago. In this interval the more or less avordable waste of recruits has 
cost the country not much less than three millions sterling! And it 
must not be forgotten, too, that the evil influence on the morals of the 
Army arising from the contamination of an inferior class of men cannot 
be calculated at the money value. 

I venture to speak with some confidence on this very important 
point of recruiting; for, while holding the appointment of Admiralty 
Recruiting Officer in London, from 1880 to 1885, I had the opportunity of 
studying the systems in vogue in the Navy, Army, and Marines. During 
this time, in 1881, the naval recruiting system was entirely re-organised. 
The new system was soon recognised, I may add, to be a success; and it 
has worked so satisfactorily since that there has not been any material 
change since it was introduced fifteen years ago. 

The principle upon which the naval system is founded is simple in 
the extreme, viz. :—/o keep undesirable characters out—and, as far as possible, 
to take boys and men from respectable working-class families. 

When drawing up these conditions, it was considered that respectable 
families had the first claim on the country. It is now esteemed an 
advantage by lads of good character to join the Navy and Marines, and there 
is no lack of candidates, although neither boys nor men are ever taken 
from tainted institutions, while in all cases the strictest investigation is 
made into the antecedents of the applicants. 

It is desirable, in considering this employment question, for us to go 
back to first principles. 

What is the fundamental idea underlying the whole question ? 

I again repeat, is it not that we should have the right man to offer to 
an employer ? 

As regards the Army, have we the right man; and if we have not, 
what is to be done to provide him ? 

Those were the points I specially brought forward at the commence- 
ment of this paper. 

It goes without saying that a Navy and an Army are essential for the 
safety of the country ; and, probably, until the day comes when the lion 
lies down with the lamb, these national forces must be kept up. As a 
rule, the ‘“‘classes” furnish the officers and the ‘‘ masses” the rank and file, 
so to speak. The officer class is popular and for it we get the flower of 
the country ; what do we get as rank and file ? 
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Certainly, so far as the Army is concerned, we get a good many 
weeds ; and, although we pull out a large percentage of these very soon 
after enlistment, as I have shown, this is done at a large cost to the State. 
We cultivate a considerable number of these weeds at the cost of even a 
still larger expenditure of public money and to the even greater detriment 
of the Service. 

To drop the metaphor, it may be urged that in recruiting we must 
take what we can get, and that many who enlist have possibilities for 
good in them which discipline and training will tend to bring to the front; 
but, when you come to analyse this argument, you will find that it is only 
the right class of men, those, indeed, who should have been picked out in 
the first instance who ever take advantage of such possibilities, and turn 
out worth much. 

Our first object, of course, is to get a fighting machine, and the 
instincts of the race ensure us this, be the recruits good or bad in a moral 
point of view, the pugnacity and bull-dog courage of John Bull being 
proverbial; but, I ask, Would not the men with respectable antecedents be 
more to be depended on in action and more likely to be available when 
wanted, than the mere plucky scamp who would fight, no doubt, on a 
pinch, but whose steadiness in manceuvring and patience under the 
discipline necessary during protracted operations in the field might, and 
would, probably, not be conspicuous ? 

The vital point I wish to press upon your attention is, that the 
selection of recruits for the ranks should be as careful as that held 
essential for those bearing commissions; and, as our officers represent 
the flower of the youth of our country, the private soldier should 
equally represent the pith and marrow of the community, and the working 
classes take as much pride in the fact of their sons serving the Queen 
and wearing her uniform as the parents of the Woolwich or Sandhurst 
cadet. 

To achieve this end, we must first increase, so far as in us lies, the 
popularity of military service in the rank. 

To my mind, to popularise the Service, you must make the private, the 
trooper, the gunner, as individuals, more self-respecting. 

‘To do this I would, after bearing in mind our cardinal point of 
selection in the first instance, divide the rank and file into two, or even 
three classes, as the boys and Bluejackets of the Navy are divided into 
first-class and second-class boy and able-bodied and ordinary seaman. 

Following these lines, the ‘‘ second-class recruit,” as the young 
soldier would be styled on joining, who should show greater intelligence 
and master his initial drills more speedily, would the sooner become a 
“ first-class recruit” ; and, subsequently, when he was fairly launched in 
his regiment, he would commence his real military career as a ‘‘ second- 
class private,” gradually working up the scale as his ability and proficiency 
might grow, until he arrived at the status of “ first-class private.” 

None but a thoroughly capable soldier, and one who was strictly 
sober and steady, should be permitted to belong to this class, on gaining 
which he should then be given extra pay as well as granted a distinction 
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in his uniform, though no one should be advanced to the class if he had 
not served in the ranks for, say, three years ; while—ang thisis a material 
consideration—I would especially point out, if a man should not have 
gained the position of first-class private, say, within four years of his 
enlistment, he should be discharged out of the Service wethout any 
deferred pay. 

I would also suggest the rule, that no man should be eligible for a 
Government appointment in the Civil Service, or allowed to be put on 
any of the registers of the Employment Societies, unless he was a first- 
class man before discharge. 

The good-conduct regulations, to the untrustworthy character of 
which I have specially drawn your attention, should likewise be most 
carefully revised. There appears to be little confidence felt that badges 
are a criterion of character. 

To make the soldier’s lot a happier one, too, when serving with the 
colours, a large proportion of first-class men should be allowed to 
marry—say after five years’ service, on the condition that the Govern- 
ment will not be responsible for moving their wives and families when 
the regiment gets the route or to provide quarters. Naturally, the 
strictest inquiries should be made into the antecedents of the partners 
they might select. In well-paid branches of the Service it is well known, 
although of course unofficially, that numbers of the non-commissioned 
officers and men are married without leave, and much heartburning is 
caused by the narrowness of the official limit—four per cent. of the rank 
and file. Such men hail the day when they complete their time. Asa set-off 
to this, I may mention fer contra that sixteen per cent. of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Royal Marines serving at Headquarters 
are allowed to marry, in consequence of which marriage without leave is 
a very rare occurrence. To allow of this being done, as there are only a 
few married people’s quarters available, lodging money is granted, 
according to a certain specified scale, after the limited quarters available 
are filled up. Separation allowance is only granted in very exceptional 
instances. 

As the case at present stands, only four per cent. of the rank and file of 
the Army are allowed to marry, against sixtcen per cent. permitted in the 
corps of Royal Marines—in the Navy the men are free agents in 
the matter, the wives and families being only recognised in case of a 
disaster. The narrowness of the Army limit is a serious hindrance, I 
believe, in getting many likely young fellows to join the colours; and, I 
think, with a system of short service and which gives us such a splendid 
Reserve, additional facilities for the soldier to marry would be productive of 
the best results; for, in addition to other advantages which I need not touch 
on here, a wife knowing that her husband would soon return to civil life, and 
have to earn something for a living for herself and children, would urge 
him naturally to do something when in the ranks, and take advantage of 
those suggestions in the way of practical education to which I have 
alluded as now being brought within his reach, so as to fit himself for 
employment when the time came for his leaving the Army, so that he and 
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those dear to him might not be thrown actually upon the world without 
resources. 

It has been suggested to me by an ex-commanding officer that it 
would be a politic measure to allow exchanges between men serving with 
the colours and Reservists, much latitude being given to the commanding 
officers to allow or to refuse applications. Many instances where this 
would be a convenience on all sides will occur to my audience, marriage 
being one. ~ 

I come to another point where the Service might not only be 
rendered more attractive to the young soldier, but which would also serve as 
a large recruiting advertisement throughout the country. 

Leave should be granted liberally, when men can be spared. This 
should be done especially in the case of recruits, who should be 
allowed-to go home, where they are not too far away from their native 
place, from Saturday to Monday; for a contented well-treated young 
recruit cannot help serving the cause of recruiting in his native village, 
where his presence will be an object lesson to others. 

Let his leave, however, depend on his having saved something to pay 
his way; and here I wish to take this opportunity of begging the 
authorities to again allow men going on short leave to have the benefit 
of the single fare rate, which boon for short and long leave alike 
was generously extended to them by the railway companies at the 
instance of Sir Evelyn Wood, and was enjoyed by the men for a con- 
sderable time with the best results, and without any detriment of any 
serious import to the Service. It was doing very much good, in my opinion, 
and would have done more, had it not been that in 1894, owing to the want 
of ordinary care in the granting of permits for these tickets, it was found 
that some dishonest men, who had obtained them under false pretences, 
purchased tickets and then had sold them to civilians. Instead of making 
the regulations as to the issue of these permits more stringent, so that the 
discovery and punishment of any like attempts at the fraudulent disposal 
of the tickets to those not entitled to use them might have been rendered 
a comparatively easy task, the authorities withdrew the privilege, except in 
the cases of furlough. I may add that this step was not taken at the action 
of the railway companies, who, I have ascertained, had no wish whatever 
to limit their concession. Indeed, I have learnt that the companies were 
only too pleased at the additional traffic they derived from this source to 
have done anything to withdraw the concession; and, I think, if the 
matter were properly represented at Head Quarters this privilege would be 
restored.! 

I now goon to furlough. I said before I would not have a man to be 
a burden on his friends, even while going home on short leave from the 
Saturday to the Monday, but that he should have been provident enough 
before being granted that leave to have saved something to have in his 
pocket to spend. 





1 From what I learn since reading this paper, there appears to be a want of 
uniformity in granting permits for single fare: some regiments give them for 
furlough only, while others grant them for short leave as well ! 
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This, it is all the more important should be the case when he goes 
on furlough or extended leave. According to the present system of 
furlough advance, which exists to-day on the same basis that it obtained 
on its original institution in the remote past, a man is paid on being 
granted furlough about two-thirds of his pay in advance. What happens 
can be readily imagined. The man who for months past has been 
spending his money as he receives it in the canteen or elsewhere, and 
living from hand to mouth as it were, so that he has never had more than 
a shilling or two at any one time, all at once finds himself with a sovereign 
or thirty shillings. This is so vast a sum to his unaccustomed vision that 
he feels himself a millionaire and in the possession of boundless wealth. 
What does he do? He is naturally good-hearted, and proceeds instantly 
to treat not only all his friends, who suddenly become numerous enough 
when they know Tommy has got cash, but he will thrust his hospitable 
intentions even on strangers; and when he reaches home, he has nothing 
left for his relations, who probably can ill-afford to keep him. 

To remedy this, I suggest, let the man be paid weekly, after he reaches 
home, whether in advance or on account of arrears of pay, by a postal 


erder payable at the nearest post office to the man’s home. 

The Post Office, which says in answer to our inquiries that it is ‘so 
glad to assist the Army!” will, I have no doubt, throw no difficulties in 
the way of this arrangement, while the cost of the orders, should they be 


charged for by the friendly Post Office, will ultimately be no loss to the 
public funds, for it will be simply one public department paying over so 
much money to another. These improvements will probably require 
some trouble and time to effect; but this should not be taken into 
account; extra clerical work in the regiment or corps would cost some- 
thing, but one desertion alone saved would cover any small allowance 
which might be necessary for the increased work. 

If a man is thus allowed to return home at frequent intervals he will 
keep touch with his own kin and friends, and be able the more readily when 
discharged to obtain employment in his native place; while if, in addition, 
he shall have learnt some useful industry during the time he has been 
soldiering, his ability will be known and his chances of employment 
doubled, and when, too, he gives up the service of arms for civil life he 
will retain even more than a friendly regard for his old regiment and be its 
best recruiting agent in the neighbourhood, every one who knows him— 
and all know him there—knowing also that he is a witness in person to the 
truth of all he says and all that others may plead on behalf of a military 
life, and the benefits to be derived by a young fellow joining the Service 
and serving in the ranks for a while. 1 also strongly recommend giving 
a substantial bringing-money to any soldier who obtains a recruit; the 
money to be paid when the recruit is finally approved. 

Before concluding this paper, which I regret has run to a greater 
length than I intended, I would draw your attention to the fact in con- 
nection with this vital question of recruiting, that only secondary to the 
selection of the best sort of recruits in the original instance—without 
which all future labour and time and money expended on his behalf, is, 
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in many cases, absolutely thrown away—is his subsequent training after 
enlistment. 

By getting young fellows of a good stamp you certainly reduce 
the waste, but can you make them good soldiers without proper training. 
A good system, conscientiously administered, is what is wanted; but I 
leave Army officers to answer as to how far this is met by the existing 
state of things. 

The better to illustrate what I wish to say, I will tell you what we do 
in the Marines, in which Service the training is, I believe, considered a 
sound one. 

A recruit, after joining, remains at the depét for six months, under 
a staff of carefully-selected officers and non-commissioned officers, the 
instructors receiving extra pay, while the depdt is considered a certain 
avenue for promotion by all who have the good luck to be attached to it. 

The training is constantly under the personal supervision of officers, 
and the barracks are never left without an officer. 

A recruit is continually looked after from the moment of his being 
finally approved, and his interest studied in every way, those having charge 
of his training not relegating their duties to subordinates. 

For the first six months he is under the same carefully-selected 
officers and non-commissioned officers, his wants and requirements looked 
after, his food thoughtfully considered, and his play not left out of sight, 
as well as his work ; so that, by the end of this depdt time, his habits are so 
formed, and his inclinations so regarded, that he has little or no wish to 
leave the Service, either by desertion or purchasing his discharge. On 
the contrary, he considers himself a part and parcel of the corps; and, in 
being contented himself, he enjoins and induces others to join it through 
the good name which he gives it ! 

Contrast this with the system adopted in the Army. 

Where the Marine recruit spends s¢x months at the depot, the lines- 
man spends but /wo;! and this after between two and three millions of 
money has been spent on Army depot establishments for infantry alone, 
in order to carry out the territorial system of training recruits in the county 
or district in which they were raised ! 

If a depot training is required at all, is six months necessary in the 
case of Marines, and two sufficient for infantry of the line ? 

Both have to be licked into shape; and I don’t think, judging from 
my own experience on board ship and in barracks, that the Marine is any 
duller than the linesman, yet no time is wasted, and it is all wanted. 
His training at the depét is infantry work only, on joining head-quarters 
he has a thorough training in naval gun drill, and it is this which adds much 
to his value and still further sharpens his wits. 

Again, from what I have seen in the regimental depdts of the Army, 
the recruits are not only not kept a sufficient period at the depét under 
training, but their training is too much left to non-commissioned officers. 

It is on the handling of recruits in the earlier part of their service 
that their whole future depends. Then it is that their habits are formed, 


1 1 am informed that the period is three months. 
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whether for good or ill, for the evil propensities which the recruit acquires 
from bad example and otherwise, immediately after joining, can rarely be 
irradicated during his years of service, while if he learns what is good it 
sticks to him in a like degree. 

In addition, too, to a better system of training in the Army under a 
more personal supervision of officers and more carefully-selected non- 
commissioned officers than those who now have charge of that duty, 
an improvement and addition might be effected in the rations with great 
advantage, such as has been repeatedly recommended by all the principal 
medical officers of the Army in their lectures before this Institution, 
as well as before the Aldershot society and elsewhere. Much has been 
done in this direction already, but something is still required. 

Instead of the men being allowed to go out in the morning to drill 
on an empty stomach, a stay should be given them for the first thing after 
the reveille, whether in the form of coffee or cocoa, though, for my own 
part I strongly recommend the latter—provided, that is, the War Office 
can get the Admiralty to manufacture it for them, not unless. If the 
cocoa or rather chocolate is purchased from naval stores, the ration would 
cost about }d. per man. 

I would also recommend that cheese and bacon should be likewise 
added to the present rations. 

Again, an excellent soup can be made from the coarser parts of 
meat, which with vegetables added, if properly prepared, is very appetising. 
It can be sold at the cost of 1d. per pint. The men within my own 
experience find this a great boon. Stewed bones are, no doubt, excellent, 
as far as they go. 

One important point on which I should like to lay stress is, that the 
rations to men on guard and others should be served hot, and the more 
the men are encouraged to cook for themselves, after proper instruction, 
the better. 

It is a scandal that, with excellent flour so cheap, the ration bread 
should not be of a better quality. 

[I have dwelt so far at length on the drawbacks with which the 
discharged soldier has to contend in his search for employment, that I 
may appear to have forgotten the claims of his comrades of the sister 
Service, the Bluejacket and Marine. 

This is not so. I have them very much in my mind. 

The men of the Navy, however, stand on a different footing, not 
only as regards the percentage of them seeking for work every year, which 
is considerably less, as, roughly speaking, only some 2,000 Bluejackets and 
600 Marines come under this heading, as against the 18,000 odd of Army 
men who require civil billets; but, also, these men of the Navy are, so 
to speak, skilled and technically educated, whereas many of the others 
are not. 

The majority of men leaving active work in the Navy and Marines 
are all well-preserved men, in the prime of life. Most are under forty 
years of age, and many are pensioners. But, although the Bluejackets and 
Marines have these points in their favour in contra-distinction to the 
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Army man, still the agencies and institutions I have previously particu- 
larised, such as the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment .Society, 
the Corps of Commissionaires, and the National Association for the 
Employment of Reserve Soldiers, either do not interest themselves on 
their behalf, or, for some reason they are not popular with the men of 
the Navy. Inthe last reports to hand of these societies, I find that the 
first-named state that they found employment for 100 Bluejackets, and 
52 Marines, against 1,800 Army men provided for; while the National 
Association in their turn found situations, 1894-95, for 12 Bluejackets and 
51 Marines, against a total of 4,057 discharged Soldiers for whom they 
got billets. The Corps of Commissionaires as before stated, find 
employment for 125 Bluejackets and 100 Marines. ! 

In connection with this fact, I might suggest that as, according to the 
statement of Mr. St. John Brodrick in the House the other day, in 
accepting on the part of the Government the amendment to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's motion, instructions are to be given to the War Office to 
institute an “‘ Army Bureau” for the registration of discharged soldiers 
seeking employment, the Admiralty should be pressed to form a “ Naval 
Bureau ” on the same lines. ? 

The Naval Bureau would in no way be antagonistic to the Army 
Bureau. Both would work together and assist each other cordially, as the 
employment societies now do, for a common end. 

Bluejackets, through the complicated machinery of a modern ship-of- 

war pick up many things beyond the range of their own especial calling, 
many enter as in the Royal Engineers as skilled mechanics, and many 
become so during their service. 
‘ The public are ignorant of the skilled men who are pensioned from 
the Navy, otherwise they would be more sought after. Besides the 
ordinary artisan trades, as carpenters, blacksmiths, armourers, etc., both 
the engine-room staff, the seamen-gunners, and torpedo men are excellent 
electricians. In two instances, I know the electrical works of two large 
towns are entirely worked by retired naval men, a Royal Naval Engineer 
being at the head in each. 

‘The writer class are excellent accountants, consequently neither they 
nor the Marine skilled clerks would need much aid from us, both being in 
a way sought after, were it not that some employers want to get their 
services for nothing if they can. 

Having referred so frequently to the Marines, I can only say, as 
regards their qualifications for employment in civil life that, when once 
an employer has experience of them, he is, as a rule. only too anxious to 





1 Since this paper was read, a Society of ex-Naval Lieutenants, called the 
Castaways, have established a registry for discharged Bluejackets and Marines 
at Craig's Court, London, S.W.; and the Royal Sailors’ Home, Devonport, 
have followed the example for Bluejackets and Marines. 

2T understand that the Admiralty have also established an employment 
registry for Pensioners from the Navy and Marines. All men are permitted to 
make application to be placed on the list on discharge to pension, or at any time 
within six months prior to discharge, 
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obtain men from this corps; their self-reliance and handiness have only to 
be known to be appreciated. 

This brings me to a very important point applying to all branches of 
the Service :—Why should some employers insist on thinking that a skilled 
man should only be entitled to a wage, say, of fifteen shillings per week, 
simply because he happens to be in receipt of a pension? This, really, is 
a private matter with which the employer, whether he be the State or a 
private individual, has no right whatever to deal. When an employer, 
Government office, contractor, or firm, takes on a civilian, no enquiry 
is made of the man, so long as he is adapted for the work required, 
as to whether he has saved up any private money of his own, or has any 
other means beyond what he gets from his wages as an artisan. Why, 
therefore, should the question of a Service man’s pension, or any 
Government allowance he may have, be taken into consideration by any 
employers when estimating his wages? The men of the Service in 
receipt of pensions have given the best years of their life, and probably a 
much harder amount of work than many so-called working men to win 
them; and it is nothing less than gross unfairness that the legitimate 
fruits of their own labour should handicap them in the struggle for life. 
Beyond this, the very fact of pensioners being forced to take a lower 
wage than the market rate prejudices the various trades unions of the 
country against them, making it more difficult still for them to find 
employment. A civilian is not questioned as to what amount he has in 
Post Office Savings Bank or what houses he may own when he seeks 
employment. Why then should the Service man’s pension or the Reservist’s 
pay be considered? It should only be a question how far the man is 
capable of performing his work. 

Before leaving this point, I would tentatively suggest, in reference to 
pensions, that where men pass into the Reserve after short service, or who 
are discharged to pension, half the years they have served with the colours 
should count, in the case of their going into civil employment under Government, 
Sor pension. (n the case of a pensioner, he might be given less pay for his 
duties, providing that, ultimately, his pension should be increased on final 
discharge, this increase to be based on the regulations which govern Civil 
Service pensions. I venture to think that this plan would work no 
injustice to the man, while it would be a positive gain tothe State. There 
would then be continuity of service; and it should be so arranged that, on 
a man who already earned a Service pension giving reasonable notice, he 
might at any time claim discharge, and receive any additional pension 
which he might have earned. I may mention that I have discussed this 
question with one of the cleverest of permanent civil officials, who gave it 
his hearty approval; indeed, the same idea I found had occurred to both 
of us independently. I am certain that once it were considered that this 
continuity of service should be recognised in all cases where men have 
served honourably in the Navy, Army, and Marines, and completed faith- 
fully the terms for which they originally engaged, and pensions given to 
short-service men who might subsequently serve the Government in civil 
employ, instead of pensions being as now only limited to men who have 
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actively served for lengthened periods, the inducements for the best class 
of men to join would be considerably enhanced. This advantage would 
soon be known in the country at large, and would, without doubt, add to the 
popularity of the Service ; and, in the allocation of all vacant Government 
billets, I would most strongly urge that the claim of ex-Service men should 
be preferentially considered, other things being equal, before civilians. 
Think what time these men have lost from civil life during the period 
they have been on Service, some three years maybe ; some seven years, in 
the case of the Reservist ; some twelve or twenty-one years, as in the case 
of the pensioners. These men have risked their lives and a large number 
crippled their health in the variety of climates and contingencies in which 
they have upheld the credit and honour of the British Flag, in peace and 
maybe in war. They return to civil life, supposing they live to return to 
it, handicapped at first by their civilian competitors, who have been 
working continuously all the time at their trade or several businesses 
without interruption—secure in their homes through the protection afforded 
them by the Bluejacket, Soldier, and Marine, who have been acting as inter- 
national police for their benefit and security; or, maybe, have conquered 
lands abroad for the expansion of English commerce, and thus caused a 
demand for those manufactures and goods which the stay-at-homes have 
been engaged in making ! 

In addition to recognising continuity of service under Government 
for short-service men, so as to qualify them for pensions, I would 
advocate that pensioners should also be allowed special opportunities for 
emigrating to the principal British Colonies, where, being all men trained 
to arms, they will form the nucleus of a vast Colonial Army, and in time a 
Colonial Navy, which should, with our increased fleets, so strengthen our 
forces on land and sea that England shall in future stand on her own 
resources, as she has nobly done in the past, when it should be recollected 
that she had fewer Colonies to defend, and a trade of not one tithe of 
its present proportion. I would suggest that a pensioner should, under 
stringent regulations, be allowed to commute such a portion of his pension 
as would enable him to go out and settle in a British Colony. 

* But, time presses ; and, in concluding this paper, which, in order to 
make exhaustive, I am afraid I have protracted to a most unconscionable 
length, I would urge the points I have more especially touched upon for 
your careful consideration. These are :— 

20,000 men leave the service of the Navy and Army every year, 
reverting to civil life. 

For these 20,000 men, therefore, at least for such of them as may 
require employment to keep the wolf from the door, work must be found 
suited to their abilities. 

The associations at present existing to this end are doing much; 
but much remains for them still to do. They are yearly gaining ground, and 
year by year it is to be hoped that the material with which they have 
to deal will improve; civil employers of labour must support them and 
they can now depend on the Government to show a good example, 
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I have explained to the best of my ability the causes which, to my 
mind, prevent ex-Service men obtaining employment readily. 

I have suggested remedies which, I think, will tend to produce a 
different state of things. 

The problem I leave now in your hands, hoping earnestly that the 
day will come when the man who has once worn the Queen’s uniform 
will, like the veterans of Cromwell’s army, never be seen a loafer in 
our streets, or seeking work in vain ! 


Major C. B. Mayne, R.E.: General Moody asked if some Engineer officer would 
explain how it was that we did not employ as many retired men as apparently we 
might do on our works. Of course, there are various opinions in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers as to the best way of executing works; but for my part, I am one of 
those who urge that we should carry out our Engineer services without the inter- 
vention of contractors, and thus engage our own labour, in which case we could 
employ large numbers of Reservists and retired men. The question was forced 
upon me by my being made local secretary at Chatham of our benevolent funds 
there. Men came to me almost daily asking for work. At first the civilian trien- 
nial contractor, who was at Chatham when I first arrived there, very readily 
employed ex-Service men, but under the conditions mentioned by General Moody 
of cutting down their pay according to their pensions. On his giving up the 
triennial contract another man took it up, and when I tried to get the men work 
with this new contractor, he said, ‘‘ Send the men to my foreman.”’ I would then 
send them to him, and each man would come back and say, ‘‘ I am nota Unionist, 
and therefore they will not employ me.” That was the answer that has been 
brought back to me time and again. The question is often discussed among us, 
whether we should not do our own work, employ our own men, and get our own 
material, as we have done, and are doing, in many of the Colonies. Many of us 
believe we should, but the present system is the contract system, and so we are 
tied to it, and we are bound to let the contractor get his own men. However, 
in every contract there is a clause allowing C.R.E.'s to employ a certain number 
of men directly, because in every large work there are a lot of little details 
which crop up, and the district officers like to have somebody that they can send 
to execute them, without having to g» to the contractor every time ; and thus in 
every contract there is a clause limiting the number of civilian workmen so as not 
to interfere with the contractor. At the same time, it is said that the War Depart- 
ment may also employ for any description of work any number of men in the pay 
of the Crown, including military pensioners, Army Service men, or discharged 
soldiers. Unfortunately, from our present system of contract work, we are not 
able to take much advantage of that. We call that ‘‘ day labour” ; if we adopt 
the day-labour system it means having a collection of Government stores apart 
from those of the contractors, and that means that more of the very limited time 
of the military foreman of works is encroached on. Instead of being on the works, 
seeing that the contractor is fulfilling his contract, he has to come back to issue 
stores and attend to the execution of the different details. There is therefore great 
difficulty in carrying out the day-labour system side by side with contract work. 
The result is, we are compelled to use the contract system only, because, from the 
difficulty which the military foremen of works have to contend against, it is almost 
impossible to use the day-labour system while employing contractors at the same 
time. We do employ a certain number, as far as we consistently can without 
throwing a vast amount of extra work on our military foréman of the works. Of 
course many of us would like to see a change, but it is not for us junior officers to 
decide these questions, while the system in possession always has a great 
advantage. The day-labour system also would cause great changes in the corps, 
especially in the civilian branch of quantity surveyors, and there would be a good 
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deal of resistance to those changes being made. We are the only branch of the 
Service that retains civilians—every other branch, since the Crimean war, has got 
rid of them. I am not saying they are not worthy and capable men, but I mean to 
say that the whole principle of doing Army work by Army men has not been applied 
to us as it has been in every other administrative branch of the Service.! One 
great objection raised to the day-labour system is what the labour unions would 
have tosay. To show the influence of labour unions, I may say that in my parti- 
cular company the boys enlisted for buglers were the sons of old sappers, and 
were placed in that particular company to be trained as blacksmiths’ boys. After 
I left the company I heard that this had been discontinued, and that the boys were 
receiving no technical training at all. I asked the reason why, and I can only 
give you the answer that was given to me. How far it is true I cannot say. I 
was told that the Blacksmiths’ Union had interfered, saying that training these 
boys to be blacksmiths was interfering with their own apprenticeships and the 
monetary gain they got from it. Pressure was brought to bear, and orders came 
down that our boys were not to be trained as blacksmiths, so that these particular 
boys are growing up without any technical training whatever ; consequently they 
will subsequently be enlisted as ordinary labourers, and will get very much smaller 
pay than the other trained men. In the other companies this has not taken place, 
but it shows what difficulties we often have to contend with. To me it often seems 
that the greatest cause of desertion is that so many men enlist into the Army 
from temporary causes. They get into trouble in various ways and enlist, and it 
is those men who, I fancy, when the cause of trouble has passed away, want to 
get back to their old life. By the changes that have been made in the last few years 
the Army has been made more of a home to the men than formerly. We see the 
increased comfort they have received in their barracks. A discussion has taken 
place in our corps papers in which some have advocated a system of giving a 
cubicle to each man by which he would have more privacy in the barrack room. 
I have had many conversations with some of my men on the question of marriages 
without leave. Some of our best men get married simply to get out of the barrack- 
room life. I asked my pay corporal, a very able man, why he married without 
leave. He said that the barrack-room life was not one that he was accustomed 
to, and he simply married to get out of it. He had been accustomed to a better 
condition of life, and it was unpleasant to him. That was the sole thing that 
drove him to marriage without leave. The men now have regimental institutes 
and various privileges ; they have also privileges as to railway fares. At Chatham 
a man in uniform gets his fare to London and back ata single rate, and these 
things have all tended to make the Army a great deal more popular. At the same 
time it would be a tremendous boon if we could only make the Army Service a 
guarantee for provision for life for deserving men. At Chatham, where there is 
a large dockyard, this principle is very largely acted on for naval men ; large 
numbers of ex-sailors find permanent work in the dockyard, and, I believe, the 
naval authorities do not deduct anything from their pay on account of their having 
a pension. Technical education for the Army is a capital idea put forward by 
General Moody. My friend Colonel Rideout, who takes an intense interest at 
Chatham in all the retired soldiers there, and who is chairman of our District 
Council there, has the Technical Institute under his control, and he can tell us 
more about the use made of it by the naval and military men stationed there. My 








1 This retention of civilian quantity surveyors does not imply that we cannot 
find men in the corps capable of doing their work. Nearly all the seniors of the 
present War Office quantity surveyors began their career as civilian foremen of 
works and civilian clerk of works; and if they are able to satisfactorily execute 
their quantity surveying work, then our military foremen of works (who at present 
do a very large amount of quantity surveying) can also do the work required for 
the R.E. services; while it would provide for them increased chances of promotion, 
which is much to be desired for many reasons.—C. B. M, 
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own experience is, that I have seen the Engineers and men of the Naval Service 
go to the Technical Institute for instruction. Regimental workshops I think 
might be more pushed in the future. I do not know the difficulties surrounding 
them in ordinary regiments. Then I think inducements might be given to the 
men who do take an interest in technical institutes and who are trying to become 
skilled mechanics while in the Army. They should, in consideration of doing this, 
receive some extra remuneration on attaining a certain standard of proficiency at 
whatever trade they are learning, and should receive work afterwards under the 
Royal Engineers in the various places at which they are stationed. In the 
instance referred to, at Belfast, we are bound by the contract system, and it is 
almost impossible to employ the day-labour system side by side with the contract 
system for reasons which I can explain. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to ask one thing with regard to this question 
of not giving pensioners and other soldiers as much as the civilians. I thought it 
was a stipulation in the resolution of the House of Commons the other day that 
soldiers were not to be paid less than anybody else ? 


Major MAyNE: But what if the contractors will not employ them? Though 
the House of Commons can pass any resolution affecting the departments of the 
State, yet this does not bind any civil employer of labour until the conditions are 
inserted in the terms of contract. But even then this does not secure the employ- 


ment of ex-soldiers. 


Admiral F. A. CLOSE: I wish to advise the meeting how we can individually assist 
the cause which the lecturer has so ably brought before us. There is an insti- 
tution called the Army and Navy Labour Corps, 62, Whitcombe Street, Leicester 
Square, who will clean your windows and do any painting, carpentering, and 
general house cleaning for one-third less cost than any builders, and all their work 


is first class—mainly, I believe, that of the mechanics late of the R.N. and R.E, 
As to the general ‘‘ Employment of Retired Bluejackets, Soldiers, and Marines,” why 
cannot the Police Force be utilised for the purpose? There are 50,000 police in 
the country ; would they be any the less efficient because they knew how to use a 
rifle? Should we not be the laughing-stock of the world if, in case of invasion, 
we were beaten, with 50,009 stalwart police looking on, who, if properly trained, 
might turn the tide of battle? The Police would make an admirable reserve for 
the Navy and Army—a want that is seriously felt by naval officers, as we have no 
Volunteer Force to fall back upon; and if we had ten or twenty thousand Blue- 
jackets and Marines serving in the Police we should havea reliable Naval Reserve, 
which now exists only on paper. Special constables could take their place in 
case of war. I know we have to fear bread riots on the outbreak of war, but the 
unarmed Police are useless to quell such riots; therefore I say, Teach them how to 
use a rifle, as all foreign nations do. To make the Army more popular, permit me 
as an outsider to point out with a feeling of shame that the red coat of our soldiers 
is looked upon as a bar to their entrance at many places of entertainment ; there- 
fore I would suggest a plain clothes dress (all of one pattern) which could always 
be taken from them in case of misconduct. Such a privilege would, I think, obtain 
a better class of men for the Army, which is the lecturer's object, and I cannot see 
why it should be more objectionable for a well-behaved private (after a year’s 
probation) to appear in mufti than an officer! Our own livery servants have the 
privilege. Why not soldiers, who are, or might be, very much more superior to 
those of the past generation ? 

The CHAIRMAN: There should be no mistake with regard to the employment 
of retired soldiers in the Police. The Police employ a great number of such men ; 
and when I went to inspect the Depdt at Berwick-on-Tweed (I think in 1882) 
nearly half of the Reservists called out there were policemen from London and 


its neighbourhood. 
Admiral CLosz: Make it compulsory, 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish anybody to suppose that the Police Force 
has not drawn liberally from soldiers, either discharged or in the Reserve, and 
who fulfil the required conditions. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P.: I must say frankly that I do not appreciate 
the views of the last speaker with regard to the Queen’s uniform, and I would say 
with great respect with regard to what he said about the Police, that, at any rate, 
one advocate of the soldier's cause did mention this matter very recently, viz., 
myself. The Police are local organisations under local authorities. I found that 
there had been a refusal of an enormous number of men sent forward from the 
Soldiers’ Society by the authorities of the local Police, over whom, practically, the 
Government had no control. I would venture to suggest that if this meeting is to 
be profitable some proposal of a definite character should be made—something 
that we might regard asa principle. It seems to me that we are revolving in a 
vicious circle owing to the force of circumstances, and however anxious we may 
be to organise charitable relief for the soldier—-that is to say, to do everything we 
can to relieve him from the disadvantage under which he is placed by our term of 
service—we shall never do any good to the country, and we shall do very little 
good to the soldier until we have put this matter on a totally different basis. Only 
yesterday I received a reply from the War Office telling me that during a period 
of ten years 1,400 soldiers had received offices under the Treasury. That, I 
think, is 6 per cent. of the number of men who went into the Army during that 
period. It is absolutely of no use whatever to the Army as an institution to tell 
the men on enlistment that they have a sixth part of a chance of employment 
when they retire. What we want in this country is, what every other country has 
recognised as the common-sense course, we want a definite statement made to a 
man on enlistment, that, provided he fulfils certain conditions, he shall be entitled to 
certain employment and certain emoluments. But we go on, as I say, in a vicious 
circle. The common sentiments of humanity animate the soldier just as much as 
they do the man who does not wear the Queen’s uniform, and the one prevailing 
passion of the Anglo-Saxon man, I believe, is to make some certain previsions for 
his honourable retirement in old age. You take a soldier just when he is entering 
on the prime of life. You keep him until he comes to a stage at which in 99 cases 
out of 100 he loses the chance of satisfactory employment in civil life, and then 
you discharge him. You will get the men whom you induce to join by the advan- 
tages which you can hold out. Those advantages are not such as will induce any 
man who has any prospect of more favourable employment to enter the Queen's 
service, and you get men, against whom I say not a word, but I would only say 
that they do not represent fairly the manhood, and the intelligence, and the 
physical capacity of this country. The result is that when they go out to service 
it is no use scolding employers, and it is very little use scolding the Government 
for not giving employment to men who are not competent to perform it. 
I was employed as a member of the London Chamber of Commerce in 
tabulating information that we got from all the great employers in the 
City of London as to the extent to which they employed foreigners, and 
what struck me, almost as much as anything, was that the whole evidence 
from those who were employing Germans was to the effect that service in the 
Army acting upon men who were of an educated class had been simply to improve 
their chances in the battle of life; but until you get the same class of educated 
men into our Army, and until you adopt the term of service in such a way as to 
give them an opportunity of undertaking work when they come out, you will never 
go on beyond the point at which you now stand. I have no doubt that the Post 
Office would take the same view of this matter as any other department. The 
Postmaster-General, who is personally most sympathetic, says that everything he 
can do will be done, and that he desires to do much more than he can do; but he 
says, ‘‘What more can I do? The patronage of the Post Office is largely 
vested in the country postmasters, and I cannot move without an order from the 
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Government as a Government. I can take no step whatever which will meet 
the prejudice of vested interests in my department without an order from the 
Government.” Therefore what I say is this, let us do everything we can to induce 
the Government to look into this matter; for unless it is regarded as a matter of 
national importance, no steps will be taken. It is no good relying upon the good- 
will of officers at the head of departments. There must be a definite instruction 
to the Government officers that they must find definite posts to be filled by soldiers 
on retirement, and let that be known. And do not be in a hurry when that is done. 
It will not be in the first or the second year that we shall see the benefit. We 
have to work with the material that we have in the ranks now, and we shall not 
get the full effect of a change until it has had time to be improved, and men come 
in because they know that something will come of it. We must move the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and we must insist upon a definite certain outcome known to the 
man when he comes in, to be enjoyed by the man when he comes out. I do not 
want to touch upon anything that is not within the province of this Institution, 
but I do deeply regret that a great blow has been dealt to our course by the proposal 
which has just been made to mark every soldier on his retirement from service as 
liable to service for another year. I have had a great deal to do with the enquiry into 
what the difficulties are in getting employment for soldiers. The difficulties are, 
in the first place, the want of capacity to fill the kind of employment they are after ; 
the difficulty in the second place is the uncertainty of their tenure, and we are 
aggravating that a thousandfold. We are going to say to every employer of 
labour, ‘* You cannot take this man except under the knowledge that at 24 hours 
or at 12, indeed at an hour's notice he may be recalled by telegram from your 
employment in order to serve in South Africa, in India, or elsewhere. Those are 
the only terms on which you can have him.” By doing this we are branding every 


soldier on discharge with the incapacity of obtaining employment; and if there are 
any individuals here who can do anything to prevent that serious calamity falling 
upon the Service, I hope they will do all that in their power lies to that end. 


Mr. HERBERT PALIN (retired Petty Officer Royal Navy): Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—-I thank you very much for giving me the privilege 
of taking part in this discussion, because I have for many years of my life, both 
in and out of the Service, advocated the cause of Service men, and I might say I 
am in a position to do so. I had the honour of beating the senior member for 
Portsmouth by 2,000 votes for a seat on the Portsmouth School Board ; I am 
a member of the Town Council, vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians, and 
I occupy the position of president of the Naval Pensioners’ Protection Associa- 
tion, which has branches at Sheerness, Deptford, Aberdeen, and many other 
places; and, in addition to the advancement of our own claims, we as far 
as possible fight strenuously for the employment of deserving pensioners who 
have been in active service. I totally disagree with the lecturer when he states 
that pensions should be paid weekly. 1 think such a course would be disastrous, 
because on leaving the Service in the Navy the Admiralty pays a quarter's pension 
in advance, which enables a man who has a family to tide over the period between 
leaving the Service and the period of getting employment. With regard to 
recruiting, there is this connection between recruiting for the Service and finding 
employment for discharged Bluejackets and Soldiers. It comesinthis way. We, as 
Service men, say there is not sufficient precaution taken in enlisting men and boys 
for the Navy and Army, and that after they have got them there is not sufficient 
interest taken in their welfare (other than to make them competent in the use 
of arms) in order to enable them to return to civil life with a fair chance of 
success. We have heard something in the paper about technical instruction. 
Well, I have had something to do with technical instruction. The Science and 
Art Departments make grants to different localities for the teaching of subjects 
connected with trades and industries. They give prizes to the students who pass 
successfully, and they give a very fair amount to the teachers who teach them. 
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I cannot see why this principle should not be extended to every ship and to every 
regiment under the British flag. There is no possible reason why the same 
system should not prevail with regard to our Navy and Army. It isa very simple 
matter. It might be done if we could only take it up, and I trust that those of you 
who have influence will give the matter your careful consideration. I would like 
to deal with it more fully, but I am limited as to time, and I have no desire to take 
any advantage of your kindness. As far as I am concerned, I do complain of the 
conduct of the Government with regard to their discharged servants. Itisa 
notorious fact, particularly under the Admiralty, that naval pensioners are paid 
less than men in the other branches in the same dockyard. It is true that of late 
they have increased the pay slightly, but in the four dockyards there are classes 
of men under the Admiralty who remain at the same rate of pay, and can get 
no redress. Then again, although I do not believe in the absorption of railways 
by the State, yet I really think the Government should bring pressure to bear upon 
certain railway companies for the employment of a large number of our retired 
Service men. There is no reason why they should not do so when a company is 
seeking for fresh powers, or a new company is pushing a Bill through Parliament 
for the formation of a new line. They might compulsorily insert in the Bill that 
the company should be compelled to employ a certain percentage of Service 
men. With regard to recruiting for the Navy, the General will forgive me 
when I say that this particular work is in the wrong hands altogether. I 
do not say this applies absolutely to the Marines, although the line is very 
fine between the Bluejacket and the “Marine; but I do say that for the 
seaman branch we ought to have seamen as recruiting officers. He speaks 
of the unreliable character of tainted institutions. I hope you do not include 
in those ‘‘ tainted” institutions, the industrial school-ships we have throughout 
the country, where boys are taken at tender years, from ten to sixteen, simply 
because they were truants. In many cases those boys make our very best 
seamen, because the lad who has the spirit of mischief in him to disregard the 
social conditions of his age has the makings in him of a very good fighting machine. 
Why I say this, is because perhaps I have had some little experience in that 
direction. There are, of course, reformatories which are quite distinct institutions 
from those industrial training-ships where boys are sent for being truants or 
without parental control. The Admiralty will not take boys from the reforma- 
tories, because they have been committed by the magistrate. Unfortunately, 
a large number of boys from industrial schools are not even physically fit, 
owing probably to their early natural surroundings. Even with training they 
would never become physically fit, although there are some exceptions. What is 
done is this: If a. boy is physically fit to enter the, Navy they discharge him at 
fifteen, send him to his home, and get him recruited into the Navy there, because 
they won't take him from the ship direct. That ¢s an absolute fact. With regard 
to skilled men, I would say we have a large number of such men who are 
pensioners in the Service—the Navy and Army—and I regret that in my experience 
on public Boards on which I have had the honour of sitting nearly fourteen years, 
there has been on every one of them an unmistakable desire on the part of the 
civilian element to keep the pensioners back, or to take advantage of the pension. 
I find it so with employers. I might mention that two weeks ago I employed a 
pensioner from the Royal Engineers to wire my establishment for the electric 
light, and we did it successfully. I bought the material, and I paid him for his 
labour and the installation. In the matter of electric lighting, I believe that both 
in the Navy and in the Engineers there is plenty of material to get thoroughly 
good men for that particular branch of work. With regard to marrying, that has 
been mentioned by the General. I think that greater privileges both in the Navy 
and Army should be given in that direction, and further I would strongly urge 
that greater concessions should be made to our soldiers in the matter of wearing 
mufti when on leave. The more privileges you give them the better class you will 
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get; and if you take these educational matters to which I have referred into 
consideration when you get them as recruits, and make it compulsory in the early 
part of a man’s or a boy's service that he shall obtain a certificate of proficiency in 
education, I believe you will get a very much better Navy and Army, and you 
will get a very much better civilian element when they return to ordinary life. 
Having: said that, I hope the Government will set the example and will employ 
more largely Service men; I trust that they will not take advantage of the 
pensions that the men have earned, which, after all, have only been deferred pay, 
but that they will encourage the men in the future more than they have done in 
the past, in order that we may get a superior class of men who can reasonably 
look forward at the expiration of their service to a better opportunity of securing 
Government employment. 

Major-General G. F. BLAKE: From my connection with a society, probably not 
unknown to some in this room—the Army and Navy Co-operative—I am very glad 
to be able to say that we have had unexceptionable satisfaction from observing our 
rule of giving occupation to either naval or military pensioners, giving them 
precedence over others. Ceteris paribus, we invariably endeavour to find occupa- 
tion for the old Bluejacket and Soldier, and I am very glad to be able to say certainly 
during my three years’ connection with this society that in no instance have 
we had to regret this. I think that is pertinent to the subject the lecturer has 
brought before us. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. E. W. GARNHAM (late 3rd Batt. West Riding Regiment): 
I wish to say a few words as a considerable employer of labour during 
the last thirty years, and therefore having had a great many opportunities 
of judging what has been the working of the Reserve system. I live 
three miles from Chichester, and have for years been well known as one 
who gives employment about my ground to men who come for it. I have also 
employed men in my establishment, and at the present moment my cowman is a 
retired 82nd man, and I have also a man in my house who is a Bedfordshire 
regiment reserve man (the old 16th), and doing exceedingly well. I can most 
cordially support what the lecturer has said with respect to recruiting being the 
beginning of success for the man when he leaves the Service. If you recruit 
rubbish, you cannot expect to turn out anything but rubbish at the end of this 
short service ; and even when you improve the man personally by his association 
with men who are better than he is, you do him harm at the same time, because you 
make him less inclined to go back to the very bad drudgery to which he was 
accustomed before he entered the Service. The system of enlisting men so young 
(speaking entirely of agricultural districts) prevents their having learnt anything 
particular before they go into the Service. Nothing would do so much good for 
the employment of men when they /eave as recruiting them a little older, letting 
them acquire habits of work before they are enlisted. That, I think, is a very 
important point. There is another thing on which I most cordially agree with the 
lecturer, which is as regards the nature of the characters which are given to 
soldiers. Whena man comes to me for employment, if it is only for one or two days’ 
work, I always look over every paper he produces, and I tcy to show the man 
that I take an interest in the private recommendations which he has got from 
officers, and that I value them, and I find the men are exceedingly touched when 
I do so. I think it would be a good plan to place the men, as the lecturer 
suggested, into different classes. Now, you have nothing between the worst 
private soldier and the non-commissioned officer. If I say toa man, ‘‘ You were 
not a corporal,” he replies ‘‘ No, sir; I never had the chance.” If you could 
divide them into classes, as in the Navy, I am quite certain it would do a great 
deal of good with respectable employers of labour. At the present time employers 
of agricultural labour never look at recommendations; they do not care two 
straws for parchment certificates, and they are not accustomed to anything else. 
They take the men without characters and send them away without characters, 
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and, therefore, they derive no benefit from perhaps six months’ or a year’s good 
service in civil employment. The farmer says, ‘‘Oh, I took you without a 
character, and I shall not give you another character.” Another improve- 
ment would be if communication could be kept up between the officers of our 
Reserve Societies at the labour centres and the agricultural districts where there 
are fewer men; but these men equally want work. I do not think now there is 
much done in communicating. For instance, we will say there is a large drainage 
work going on somewhere, I do not think anything is done to help the men to get 
there; they will find their way there, perhaps, but very often at very great 
cost. One day a man came to me because he heard I was having some 
fencing painted at my place, and he had come all the way from Bristol to try for the 
work.! I do not agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster at all in what he said about the 
result of present arrangements as regards the class of men who during the past 
twenty or thirty years have entered the Service, because there have been very 
many other inducements to make them enlist besides the mere hope of what they 
are going to have when they come out of the Service. There are many other 
incentives, such as the love of adventure, love of travel, the little difficulties which 
arise in a man’s neighbourhood, want of work, etc., many things which send good 
men into the Service. I do not agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster with respect to that, 
and I think it is an unjust slur upon the men whom we have had in the Service to 
say what he has said. We know, however, that Mr. Arnold-Forster is an ex- 
ceedingly good friend to the soldier, and one of my great objects in coming here 
to-day was to support what he wrote on Saturday last in the Zimes with respect 
to this new liability which is going to be imposed upon Reserve men during the 
first year as regards service inany little wars. There will be nothing more fatal 
to the employment of Reserve men than any such regulation. I have myself 
employed a great many men, and at this very moment there is a man I have at 
home whom I do not think I should have engaged if I had known there would bea 
chance of his going into every little war that might arise in the next twelve months. 
One does not want to buy a fine well-made man a groom's livery which, perhaps, 
won't fit anybody else, if he may have to return to the colours in his first year, 
although. I willingly incur the risk of his being wanted away for a week's 
manoeuvres, or if the country called upon him in any real necessity I should be 
willing to surrender him. I hope every means will be taken to point out that there 
could not be a more unfortunate step than that which it is proposed to take, 
and I am very glad Mr. Arnold-Forster alluded to it, because I came here chiefly 
to call attention to that fact. I am sure we are all very much obliged to the 
lecturer, and I can assure you that on the points on which I speak, I speak from 
experience of civil life in respect to the soldier, in whom I take a soldier's interest. 

Colonel H. C. Borrett (A.A.G. for Recruiting): The War Office is 
now very much engaged in this matter of the employment of soldiers, and 
everything is being done that can be done. I will not say that pressure 
will be brought to bear, because I do not think that is a right expression 
to use. But I know that all the different departments referred to by the 
lecturer in the Blue Book will be asked to reserve a certain proportion of 
vacancies for ex-soldiers, and I hope the result will be satisfactory. I know 
Lord Lansdowne is very much ative to this question. There has been a 
great deal said about recruiting in connection with the Employment Society, 
and I must say that having the honour to belong to the Army I cannot 
help thinking that the Army has rather suffered to-day at the hands of the 
lecturer. I do not think the Bluejacket is a bit better man than the soldier. I mention 
this because I could not help feeling that we were rather sat upon. I do not 
agree with the lecturer in what he said about soldiers’ characters. I believe the 
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great majority of colonels of regiments who give characters to soldiers give what 
they consider to be honest and true characters. A little mistake was made when 
the lecturer said that the great majority of characters were given by people who 
knew nothing at all about the soldiers, and only saw their documents. He will find 
the characters are given by the officers under whom the soldiers had served and 
who better than anybody else knew all about them. The orders now issued 
are particularly strict with regard to this matter of character. Commanding 
officers have had pointed out to them the great necessity of giving really 
reliable characters to men, and I do not think there is much that can be changed 
for the better in that respect. With regard to the classes of men recruited, 
that is a matter of demand and supply. I understand from the lecturer that 
the Marines can get first-class characters for every man they enlist into the 
Marines. The reason is because there are not so many Marines as soldiers. 
We cannot get quite such a good character for every soldier, because the 
demand is much greater. We do not enlist the scum of the population, or 
anything like it ; and our rules are, with regard to every man who comes forward 
to enlist, that if his antecedents are not known, or there is anything in the 
least suspicious about him, a character is got for him. I think that ought to 
be strict enough. I do not say that we go quite so strictly as the Marines or 
the Royal Engineers, because it is a matter of demand and supply. These 
are our rules, and I do not see that they can be very much improved on. 
With regard to the depédts, I do not know why that was touched upon, but I 
may mention there was a slight error made. A recruit remains three months 
at the depédt, and why we cannot keep him six months is because we are not 
like the Marines. They have a large depét where they can train their men. 
We have our depéts scattered all over England, and we cannot afford to keep 
the men more than three months, because we cannot instruct them in musketry 
where it is so difficult to get ranges suitable for the magazine rifles. The 
soldier recruit must join the regiment where he has to learn battalion drill and 
many other things. He gets a very good three months’ instruction at the 
depdt, and that is quite long enough for him. These things are different in 
the Army from what they are in the sister Service. My great object, however, 
in speaking was because I am in a position to state that this matter of the 
employment of Reserve soldiers is now engaging the very serious attention of 
the Secretary of State for War. With regard to the Police, I am very sorry to 
hear them mentioned. I am employed at the War Office, and it is one of my 
duties to recommend men for the Metropolitan Police. 1t was only yesterday 
that I had the pleasure of looking over the documents of three men, and re- 
plying that I could thoroughly recommend them for the Police. Those men 
had each served eight years with the colours, and there was not a single case 
of drunkenness reported against one of them. 


Commissary-General A. W. Downes, C.B.: I have gathered from the observa- 
tions of some of the speakers that the soldier when he returns to civil life is heavily 
handicapped in getting employment. Iam happy to say asa resident now in London 
for over twelve years, and being much interested in municipal matters, that I have 
seen a great number of Navy and Army men find employment under the local bodies 
of the Metropolis. For instance, with regard to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade under 
the London County Council, it may not perhaps be generally known to those 
present that none but sailors are enrolled as firemen. As far as I can recollect, 
when I was chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee the bulk of the brigade were 
Bluejackets, and the remainder from the mercantile marine. There is always a 
list kept of vacancies, so that sailors who are seeking employment by going to the 
head-quarters of the brigade can always see it, and can apply for employment. 
With regard to Bluejackets, we are always very glad to take them. I was on the 
county council for three years and did my best to advocate the employment of 
soldiers in our different parks as park-keepers, etc. Another way in which there 
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is an opening for soldiers is in connection with the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
a branch of which is an Ambulance Department for the removal of all infectious 
fever and small-pox cases to our different hospitals from their homes. And I may 
say that a great number of our ambulance drivers are men who have served 
in the Mounted Corps, the Royal Artillery, and the Army Service Corps. To show 
that there are some good appointments in the Ambulance Department, I may 
mention that at the present time we have three station superintendents, their 
salary respectively being £100 a year, and their wives £26 (as housekeepers). 
They are provided with furnished apartments, rations, uniform, gas, coals, and 
washing, etc. That, I submit, for a non-commissioned officer, is a very desirable 
appointment. It is only three weeks ago that we made an appointment of a first- 
class man as a superintendent from a cavalry regiment. The appointments are 
made by open competition ; and the men are selected entirely on their merits ; 
and have justified their selection by the committee. Another department open to 
soldiers, about which I can speak as a visitor of one of H.M. Prisons, is ihat of 
warders in prisons. I know some most deserving old soldiers who are so employed. 
All these I have referred to are appointments which soldiers are capable of filling. 
In trades where you require skilled artisans, I am afraid soldiers, except perhaps 
the sappers, cannot compete with the men who have been artisans all their lives. 
The soldier when he comes back from service with the colours is handicapped in 
having to compete with skilled artisans, but in the other walks of life which I have 
mentioned I am happy to say that I can testify as to the great increase in the 
appointments now obtained by Bluejackets and Soldiers on leaving their respective 
Services. 

Mr. R. W. ALLEN (of the firm of Allen Brothers, Engineers): The subject 
of the paper before us is one of great national interest to all who care for 
the welfare of our Bluejackets and Soldiers, and those who are employers 
of labour wili, I feel sure, welcome any scheme for the successful employ- 
ment of such men. Being associated with the Navy in connection with the 
Engine Department, my firm has employed a number of pensioners for many 
years, although the proportion is small. We employ 500 men, 30 of whom come 
from the two Services-—22 from the Army and 8 from the Navy. If a good workable 
system could be laid before the various firms of this country for the employment of 
such men I feel sure more would be in request, for we have found that the men who 
are Service men in receipt of a pension are generally very steady. There are several 
points I might refer to in the discussion. One is with regard to the payment. 
Being contractors, we naturally regard these matters in a different way to what 
some other people do, and where the unions are so very strong, as they are in 
this courtry, one has to protect oneself, and not leap before you should walk, as it 
were, in this work. When we employ men from the Service we cannot put them 
direct on to the machines unless they have had skilled training. Of the 22 men 
that we have had from the Army the majority have served their 21 years. They 
have passed through the Zulu, the Ashanti, the Egyptian campaigns ; and they 
have come from the Royal Horse Artillery, the Ist Dragoons, the Grenadiers, and 
many other regiments. These men generally go into the works as labourers. 
They work up to the small tools, and are gradually promoted to the larger 
machines. I think most employers, and especially engineers, fight very shy of 
employing Service men simply for the fear of labour troubles. Where we are 
now situated we have a far freer hand, and we are therefore endeavouring to 
employ more Service men than we should be able to do if we were ina large town. 
If a large labour bureau were started where firms could apply for such mea, I 
feel confident that they would have no difficulty in securing situations. At the 
present moment I think 90 per cent. of the engineering firms of this country do not, 
perhaps, take an interest in men who have been in either of the two Services, and 
who really do not know where to apply for them. On the question of earnings, I 
have learned from our pay department that the men who have served through the 
arrangement I have just referred to get a rate of wages varying from £2 to 20s.a 
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week, inaccordance with the work they do, and we pay our workmen by the results 
of their labour. If a man is capable of working a tool, he is paid accordingly for his 
work; the question of pension does not enter into the subject at all. Some gentle- 
men have said that there is no difference between Navy and Army men. We find 
there is a great difference. The Navy man is a handy man; for instance, when a 
rope is broken, he will mend it: an Army man cannot well do it; or a belt is 
broken, the Navy man mends it. I give these illustrations as showing that in an 
engineering workshop there is a difference between a Navy and an Army man ; but 
we have also found that it is very difficult to obtain naval men to reside in the 
country. The men prefer to be near the sea where their families have lived, and 
that, I think, goes a little against engineering firms in the Midlands. If the firms 
were situated near the shore these men might be employed. The only way in which 
we have been able at present to obtain men from the Service has been through 
the secretary of the Bedfordshire Regiment. I do not think any speaker sug- 
gested this labour bureau, but if that were started on a sound basis I do not think 
there would be any fear in future for men from the Service. If any members of 
the Institution are interested in any Bluejackets or Soldiers we shall always be happy 
to put their names on our books, or if any member would like to see them actually 
at work we should only be too delighted to throw our works open for inspection. 


Major-General Moopy : I think, Sir, there is little which I have to say in reply. 
I will make my remarks as brief as possible to enable you tosum up. Admiral Close 
referred to the Police. He is not quite up to date. There are a large number of 
discharged men now employed in that Force, and, according to the official reports, 
they give, as a rule, great satisfaction. The Metropolitan Police authorities, 
Colonel Borrett tells us, apply regularly for discharged men, and we are all aware 
how particular they are to get the best men. And if the Metropolitan Police 
regularly take ex-Service men, you may depend upon it the men must be satis- 
factory. Counties and boroughs follow, to some extent, the example set by the 
Metropolitan force. As for railway companies, I thought the suggestions made 
by Mr. Palin were exceedingly good. The time to get hold of companies and 
people is when they want something from the public; then you say, ‘‘ What have 
you to give in return. You must give us something for what we give you.” But I 
must tell Mr. Palin that Sir Henry Oakley, the general manager of the Great 
Northern Railway and head of the railway clearing-house, made a rule to take a 
proportion of Service men in his company, in the proportion of three out of five, or 
two out of five--lam not certain which. He tries to adhere to this arrangement as 
much as possible ; but where general managers are handicapped is, that the sub- 
ordinates are against taking ex-Service men, and throw difficulties in the way of 
their being employed. In time this opposition will cease : much depends on the men 
themselves. It is the subordinates who are responsible for getting the work done. 
Mr. Palin also mentioned tainted institutions. I admit that lots of the lads from 
industrial and reformatory schools are excellent fellows ; they have had bad parents, 
and have thus been very much handicapped. The objection against taking boys 
from such institutions, as well as from workhouses, is that you can get plenty of 
boys from respectable homes, poor homes many of them, but homes kept up by 
honest, respectable, self-respecting working people who have scorned any public 
help to bring up their children; surely it is this class who have the first claim for 
consideration. If you take boys from these institutions, respectable parents will 
not let their children come forward; and thus, if Mr. Palin's suggestion was 
adopted for the sake of providing for some questionable boys, you lose those who 
are unquestionable. You must make the choice, for I can assure him, aftera large 
experience, you cannot work the two systems. With regard to these tainted 
institutions, as I call them, it is a question if the industrial schools should be 
classed as such; but more or less the children have been thrown aside by their 
parents and allowed to sink or swim. There is plenty of room for the boys in the 
merchant service, and it is a pity they do not enter that service more freely, 
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and then qualify for entry in the Royal Naval Reserve. As to Army 
characters, I must adhere to what I have stated in my lecture. I do not 
entirely speak from my own knowledge, but I would simply turn to that para- 
graph of the Report of the Select Committee of 1894-95, which recommends that 
more care should be taken about the award of Army characters. I understood 
when I was at Gosport for some years, that the Commandant of the Discharged 
Depét having, I think, 10,000 men passing through his hands on discharge, fills up 
the characters there. He did some years ago. I speak with all deference, and I 
should be very sorry if what I have stated is wrong; but I know you will find if you 
ask any private employer who is in the habit of employing soldiers, he will tell you 
that for some reason or other he does not place much dependence on them. The 
men themselves quite realise this. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is rather a different question. You said that the people 
who gave the characters knew nothing about the soldiers whatever. 

Major-General Moopy : The officer of the depdt, I said, takes it from documen- 
tary evidence. If I have over-stated the case, I am very sorry; but the report of the 
Select Committee bears me out. As to the length of time an infantry recruit 
spends at the depét, I was certainly told by an adjutant of a depét that the recruits 
only stayed two months at that particular depdt. I suppose there was something 
exceptional in the case, but I understood that two months was the rule. I am very 
glad to hear that so much consideration is given by the London County Council to 
men from the Services. I only hope other county councils will follow their example. 
I would take the opportunity of drawing attention to the excellent men—sergeant- 
majors and other warrant-officers, staff-sergeants, and sergeants—who are so 
well fitted for positions of trust, but who have considerable difficulty in obtaining’ 
suitable positions. I have endeavoured to get such men situations under county 
councils, but without success. The London County Council have many openings 
for such men, and I would plead on behalf of the Services for a liberal share. 
As a representative private employer, I am very glad to hear from Mr. Allen, 
whose large works I know well, that the retired Service men are so satisfactory. 
You may depend upon it, if more employers would give the men the opportunities 

‘that Mr. Allen's firm give them, the men would do well. It is a great incentive 
having something to look forward to. An instance came under my notice some 
months ago at Leicester ; while paying a visit in the neighbourhood I went over 
some bootmaking works in that city belonging to a firm employing some 800 men. 
I asked, ‘‘ Have you any retired soldiers ?” and the manager, who was taking 
me over, pointed out several. He said, ‘‘ They are first-rate men, but,” he 
added, ‘‘I had to take them in the first instance and pay them the trade union 
rate of wages, at a great loss to ourselves at first, as they were not sufficiently 
skilled to earn their money ; but I am very glad to give it to them now, because 
they are well worth all the money that I gave. I can thoroughly rely on them.” 
There is another firm I know in Belfast employing a large proportion of Service 
men, and they also speak very highly of them. Fair wages in these instances 
are paid, and the men have something to gain by good, honest work in such 
cases. You may depend upon it they will put their shoulders to the wheel. I 
find that the habits of discipline learned in the Service, and carried into civil 
life, are much appreciated by employers. I thank you very much for the atten- 
tion which you have given to me. 

The CHAIRMAN (General Sir William Cameron): Ladies and gentlemen,—My 
time is very limited in view of another engagement, and, therefore, I cannot go 
into all the details under consideration as I should like to do. But I would wish 
you to understand, as we are so much in the habit of abusing the authorities, that 
in this matter which has been placed before us to-day regarding the employment 
of retired soldiers, the authorities are thoroughly in earnest, and are doing what 
they can to promote the object in view. I have the Regulations of 1895 before 
me, which you can all read, giving the latest instructions on the subject. You 
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will see there how the authorities are co-operating with all the various agencies 
for the employment of soldiers ; and, moreover, there is somebody especially told 
off now from the Adjutant-General’s Department to go round and inspect all 
the registers, and look as closely as possible into the way the whole business 
is conducted at the various depdts. I maintain that, of course, under a voluntary 
system Service you cannot have: the ‘ flower of the nation” in the ranks, do what 
you will; and it is just as well to face the matter, unless you choose to pay 
the soldier at the extravagant rate advocated by some people even to the extent 
of the same ‘amount as the employer of labour gives his men. Why, the thing 
appears to me absolutely absurd, even in peace-time, and fancy what it would be 
in time of war! In 1805, even with our far smaller population of 15 millions, 
we had, with Militia and Volunteers, about 600,000 men on foot in this country ; 
and if in these days you paid according to the current rate of wages in the labour 
market, we should very quickly run up our already very large National Debt. 
You have to consider the financial aspect of the case to a very considerable 
extent. In the days of Wellington, England had allies ; England may have, as 
you are being constantly told now in the newspapers, to stand alone in coming 
difficulties. We have hitherto fought nearly all our battles in Europe with allies. 
Moreover, we had during the great Peninsular war foreign auxiliaries of all sorts, 
and during the Russian war we had about 20,000 Bashi-Bazouks, an Italian 
Legion, a Swiss Legion, and a German Legion ; and I question, even if we 
wanted to do so, whether we could raise all these legions at the present day, 
because under the present military system abroad I do not believe you can get the 
men, and I fancy what men you did get would be all deserters from their respec- 
tive countries, We have to raise a very much larger force of our own than 
formerly to prepare for any emergency, and it is impossible, I repeat, under the 
voluntary system to get what is called the ‘‘ flower of the nation.” We have to 
do the best we can. Colonel Garnham hit something like the nail on the head 
with regard to the civil employment when he said that much of the difficulty arises 
from enlisting the men as young as we do, nominally at 18, but many at 16 and 17 ; 
and under these circumstances, you cannot expect them to have received much 
technical education. Of course, the technical education of the soldier in various 
trades must be carried out before enlistment, and if you enlist him so very 
young you cannot expect him to have had much of such education, With 
regard to his being given this technical education whilst he is actually in 
the Service, many people seem to forget the work required of him to fit 
him for the field. We have been told by the lecturer that after five o'clock 
the soldier has nothing to do, and I think he said even much earlier, as is really 
the case ina general way. Well, my experience is that there is a good deal of 
idle time, but if we were really a highly professional Army and our soldiers were 
taught all that they are taught abroad, beginning with the individual, going on 
then to the squad, half-company, company, battalion, regiment, and so on, 
gradually working up the men by units into the autumn manceuvres, I do not 
think that with even what we do in that way, there will be very much leisure time 
left for the soldier to be taught trades beyond what is already provided for in the 
Queen's Regulations. I do not like to be egotistical, only I think you may credit 
me with knowing something about the Service after serving regimentally or as a 
general officer very nearly fifty-one years, with only about twenty months out of 
employ during that time. With regard to this question of character, there has 
been a considerable unreliability, I admit, about the parchment certificate, though 
we are getting better in this respect. The comparative impunity with which a 
man can get drunk is partly the cause. I mean to say no fine under 7s. 6d. con- 
stitutes a regimental entry, and on regimental entries largely depends the character 
recorded on the regimental certificate. No doubt under this system, which is 
very kind-hearted, we do give men very good characters on leaving the Service 
who would hardly be considered thoroughly reliable in private employment. We 
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are improving, but still there is, I admit, a certain amount of unreliability which you 
won't get over merely by all sorts of complicated formalities and instructions. 
The commanding officer of the depét or regiment should be made thoroughly 
responsible for the characters he gives, and if several characters come from a 
regiment which do not turn out what they are represented to be, well, then there 
is something wrong in that regiment, and responsible individuals should be made 
to suffer, that is, if responsibility is something more than a mere name. There 
are many things that are not, I should say, wrong as regards system, but more the 
result of faulty administration. In military matters there is no compromise at all ; 
you have to do your work thoroughly and unmistakably. I am quite aware that 
there have been men even wearing medals for long and meritorious service who 
have proved worthless in private employment. That should not be, but it has been 
and is so still to a certain extent, though not nearly as much as it was. There is 
one way in which the public can help us a great deal, and that is by supporting all 
our military institutions, benevolent and otherwise. England has stood nearly 
foremost in the whole world with regard to its municipal life and its local self- 
government and organisations for the good of the people. Well, these institutions 
of ours are doing good work in the Army, which may be expected to grow with 
time as their organisation is perfected and the soldier learns to make full use of 
them. Many of them have been enumerated. In the Corps of Commissionaires, 
of which I have been a governor for thirty years, you will see what can be done 
in providing employment for the really deserving soldier. But there the principle 
of the founder (Sir E. Walter) is that we are not merely a benevolent or charitable 
institute ; what we endeavour to do is to supply the market with the very best 
article in the shape of labour, and the Corps certainly does this by all accounts 
uncommonly well. But then there is no compromise. I have never known any 
organisation in all my life where the object in view is more thoroughly carried out 
than in the Corps of Commissionaires, and we may all take a leaf out of their 
book. Ido think that these military institutions for the benefit of the soldier and 
agencies for getting him employment might be better supported. With regard 
to this great question of waste, the lecturer implies that if we adopted his sugges- 
tions there would only be 20,000 recruits required every year, and we should get a 
much better sort of men; but then he appears to make no allowance at all for the 
reasonable wastage which there must always be, whatever sort of men you get. 
20,000 recruits annually will certainly not meet our ordinary requirements. With 
our services abroad all over our vast Empire there will always be a considerable 
amount of wastage, though this might, perhaps, be considerably reduced. 

Major-General Moopy: We have besides 4,000 men always in hospital in the 
Home Army alone. 

The CHAIRMAN: But you must make a reasonable allowance for that and 
other wastage. With regard to marriage, when short service was introduced it 
Was supposed at the time that there would be only a very small establishment 
needed, because, if you recollect, short service was at first not combined with 
long service to the same extent as now. I mean to say re-engagements were 
discountenanced, and therefore the Army was supposed to consist almost entirely of 
very young men, and 4 per cent. of the rank and file was thought a fairly reasonable 
percentage allowed to marry. I do not think we have much to complain of, 
considering that nearly all the sergeants are allowed to marry. You say that the 
soldier's rations ought to be very much increased. 

Major-General Moopy: Slightly. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will find with proper management the soldier's ration 
is sufficient—more so than in foreign Armies. The matter has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in public, and satisfactory proof given that where a fair amount of 
trouble is taken in regiments (see what has been done at Aldershot) the ration, 
with the customary small stoppages for extra messing, ought to suffice. If all 
unnecessary waste is avoided, and refuse disposed of to the best advantage, there 
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should always be plenty of soup for the men at any time, and a little money over 
for other requirements, The education of the recruit, referred to by the lecturer, is 
very necessary. Directly he joins a regiment or depét he is attached to a squad, 
and the non-commissioned officer commanding that squad should take every 
trouble with his education, moral and professional, as is done to a certain extent 
now in well-managed regiments. I do not think it is necessary for me to say 
anything more on the general question. We have all listened with the greatest 
interest to the lecture, and I am quite sure that it will all tend to the advantage 
of the Services. I feel sure the meeting is very much obliged to you, General 
Moody, for your paper, and I beg to thank you on their behalf. 


General Sir W. Cameron, having been obliged to curtail his 
summing-up, when presiding at Major-General Moody's lecture, has 
since added the following remarks :— 

‘* Owing to another engagement on the occasion of General Moody's valuable 
lecture on the important question of providing civil employment for our retired 
Bluejackets, Soldiers, and Marines, I was so hurried at the close cf the proceedings 
that, with the permission of the Council, Royal United Service Institution, I should 
like to make some additional remarks in regard to the Army, whose position seems 
very different from that of the sister Service which is so much sought after by our 
seafaring population, and in which the Bluejacket is necessarily as well off (all 
things considered) as the bulk of our fairly-well paid mercantile marine, and is 
able to continue to earna livelihood as an ordinary sailor,' on discharge to pension, 
unless he should prefer other employment, such as referred to in the lecture. In the 
latter case, I presume Bluejackets, Soldiers, and Marines have all exactly the same 
chance strictly according to individual merit. Now, as affecting the Army, the 
whole lecture very naturally turned on the necessity, if success is to be achieved, 
of your supplying the State departments or other employers of labour with the 
‘right man,” which can only be accomplished to a sufficient extent by our first 
securing the right stamp of recruit for the purpose, and to this doctrine of the 
lecturer everybody will probably readily subscribe. Is this practicable, however, 
under a system of voluntary service without such extravagant inducements to 
enlist as would greatly increase in peace-time the already enormous cost of the 
Army, and be ruinous if we were engaged in a great and possibly prolonged 
European war, with the whole of our Militia and Volunteers called out and placed 
on the same footing with the Regulars in regard to pay, allowances, etc? I, for 
one, think not, or that we should ever get the requisite number of men otherwise 
than largely at an unfortunately early age and from the unemployed and least 
industrious classes of the population, from which, according to my experiences, 
more than three-fourths of our recruits are drawn, as seems inevitable under such 
an out-and-out voluntary system as ours. Asa matter of fact, we really recruit 
chiefly from the, same sources as ever, only that the material has improved, and 





1 Sir W. Cameron seems to be under a misapprehension, when he states that a 
pensioned Bluejacket can earn his livelihood as an ordinary seaman in the mer- 
cantile marine. A certain small proportion of petty officers and Bluejackets, 
on leaving the Service, do find employment in the great mail lines as quarter- 
masters and petty officers; a certain number join the U.S. Navy; but into the 
ordinary merchant service of this country they rarely drift; nor if they were 
willing to do so, would merchant captains, as a rule, be willing to ship them. 
‘* Anybody but a man-of-war's-man!” has been said to me by more than one 
merchant captain. The fact of the matter being, that although up to 50 years 
ago, or perhaps a little later, men-of-war's-men and good merchant seamen were 
interchangeable ; yet at the present day the whole education of a Bluejacket 
tends to unfit him for life aad work in a merchant vessel, and no smart man 
would ever think of descending to the squalor, discomfort, and drudgery, which 
at present are the lot of the bulk of seamen in the merchant service,—EDITOR, 
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will still further improve in due course with the general advance in education 
throughout the country. If this be so, and we cannot afford to be over particular, 
the point to consider is whether the system is worked as satisfactorily as circum- 
stances permit, and in what respects improvement is practicable. Would other 
and poorer countries with a less adventurous population have done half as well ? 
The conditions of service are much more elastic than formerly—short and long 
service run together concurrently, so that the man having a taste for soldiering or 
feeling himself unfitted for civil life, can prolong his time to pension if well 
educated ; whilst, on the other hand, the greatest liberality is exercised in 
permitting men to purchase their discharge in order either to return home or 
take up employment that has been offered them. All this, coupled with 
more liberal regulations in respect to furloughs and passes, and our very 
mild disciplinary code, I think considerably lessens the fear of enlisting, 
and together with the wholesale discharge of bad characters, who are 
only a nuisance to their better-conducted comrades, and the great improve- 
ment in barrack arrangements and regimental institutions, tends to popularise 
the Army with the better class of men. I agree with the lecturer that 
the sad want of wholesome occupation in the soldier's every-day life is to a great 
extent answerable for what is wrong, and think much more time, thought, and 
attention should be devoted to his moral, physical, and professional training—the 
latter Such a very serious business with our Continental neighbours, whose very 
independent national existence rests on the efficiency of their Armies, and from 
whom, therefore, we need not be too proud to take a lesson. Idleness is the 
mother of mischief, and idle soldiers make idle members of the working com- 
munity. Drunkenness, in my opinion, is too leniently dealt with in the Army (no 
fine under 7s. 6d. carries with it a regimental entry), and care should be taken to 
confine every man returning to barracks the worse for liquor whether quietly or 
riotously drunk. A premium on quiet drinking only leads in the end to generally 
drunken habits in a regiment—very much to the detriment of the men as regards 
employment in civil life. It is by no means unusual for men addicted to drink to 
retire from the Army with good characters and in possession of good-conduct 
badges. The great blot, as I have always considered, is the manner of issuing 
deferred pay. It is an irresistible temptation to the majority of soldiers to take 
their discharge on completion of their colour service—no matter how uncertain 
or unfavourable their prospects—and the ensuing few days or weeks of drunkenness 
and dissipation, until every penny is spent, are neither a good preparation for 
civil life nor an edifying spectacle to the public of the results of Army training 
and discipline when restraint is removed. Attention has already been drawn 
to Army Orders relative to the employment of retired soldiers, and it remains 
for those concerned to do their utmost in thoroughly carrying out those orders, 
or suffer for their neglect. Responsibility should be more of a reality in our 
Service, without which no system or orders, however good in themselves, can be 
made to work satisfactorily. With adequate Government grants in aid of the 
institutions, elsewhere referred to, according to the numbers provided for (a 
beginning has already been made in this direction), together with the pre- 
ferential employment of Reserve and discharged soldiers in the civil departments 
of the State, as recommended by the House of Commons on Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s motion, it will be our own fault if there are many deserving men un- 
employed, though there will also always be a large number of undeserving 
ones to cause trouble to the recruiting-sergeant, and spread false impressions 
of the Service—happily not so easy now that the public is so much better in- 
formed. What is said by the lecturer of the soldier's recklessness in money 
matters is quite true, but the habits he brings with him from the class we recruit 
from are not easily eradicated, and would only be aggravated by anything like 
a return to the old system of daily payments. Men proceeding on furlough, 
however, should be paid as recommended by General Moody, whose recommenda- 
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tion also that ‘‘half of the years a soldier has served with the colours should 
count, in the case of his going into civil employment under Government, for 
pension” seems fair, and worthy of consideration for the reasons assigned. 
Finally, many of us may have failed to see the exact analogy between our 
men and Cromwell’s discharged soldiers who lived in times when the people 
were more evenly distributed over the country instead of being crowded 
together in great cities, and when there were no large masses of the uneni- 
ployed to deal with, or much skilled labour was wanted. But one and all, who 
have listened to this lecture, will cordially join in the hopes expressed itt the 
concluding paragraph, and in wishing a full measure of success to the efforts 
being made to provide for our good and deserving retired Bluejackets, Soldiers, 
and Marines. 





THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: 
SHOULD LONDON BE FORTIFIED? 


By Captain W. H. HARRISON, Quartermaster 1st London Volunteer 
Artillery (Quartermaster Retired Pay). 





Friday, June 26th, 1896. 
Lieut.-General G. H. MoncrierFF in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen,—I have to introduce to you Captain 
Harrison, of the Ist London Volunteer Artillery. I dare say very many of us, 
when we saw the notice put up for this lecture, thought that it was some Volunteer 
officer with ideas on military subjects which possibly he had only picked up as a 
Volunteer. But I wish to inform you that Captain Harrison is a man of very large 
experience. He has served in the German Army, in the French Army, and in our 
Army. He was Quartermaster for some years past of the East Lancashire 
Regiment, and when I was commanding the Dublin District it was my great 
pleasure to make Captain Harrison's acquaintance. I am quite sure that every- 
thing he has written here is worth listening to, and I hope after the lecture we 
‘may have a full discussion on the most important matters which he brings 
forward. 








LECTURE. 
THE paper which I have the honour of reading to you this after- 


noon has been compiled with the object of calling your earnest attention 
to the danger our metropolis, in its present unprotected state, would 
necessarily be exposed to in the case of an invasion of this island, and to 
point out the means by which we could not only ensure the safety of 
London, but also reduce the probabilities and dangers of an invasion to 
a mere shadow. 

For convenience of discussion, I have put the paper under five 
heads, viz. : — 

I. —A brief summary of invasions and attempts at invasion. 

II. —Are there indications pointing to an invasion of England 
as probable in the near future ? 

III.—Is an invasion feasible, and what would be the invader’s 
main object ? 

{V.—What are our present means for warding off, or meeting, a 
hostile force, and can those means be considered as 
sufficient for that purpose ? 

V. —If not so considered, what further steps should be taken ? 


I.—SucceEssFUL INVASIONS AND ATTEMPTS AT INVASION. 

Up to the 11th century this island was four times successfully invaded 
and conquered, by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 

In 1580, the Duke of Alba, the most able general of his age, and one 
who never lost a battle, elaborated a plan for the invasion of England 
by means of 600 ships and 60,000 troops. His death stayed the pre- 
parations, to be again, however, taken up, but on a more limited scale, 
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in February, 1586. | Owing to Philip’s refusal to permit the Duke of 
Parma to capture Flushing, so as to obtain a safe and roomy harbour 
from which to embark the 31,000 men and 4,000 horses which the latter 
had collectéd at Dunkirk and Newport, the military expedition was never 
formed. The incapacity of Medina Sidonia, coupled with bad navigation, 
and the initial mistake of forming the Armada into one fleet only, proved 
fatal to success. Drake's fire-ships and a storm did the rest. 

On the 5th November, 1688, William of Orange arrived off Torbay 
with over 600 ships, and successfully disembarked 14,000 troops. 

In 1690, Louis XIV. sent 10,000 troops to Ireland, and on the 
10th July of that year the French Admiral Tourville so completely 
defeated the combined English and Dutch fleets off Dieppe, that for the 
next nine months the French had the entire command of the Channel. 
But Louis, like Napoleon 115 years later, had his hands full on the 
Upper Rhine and elsewhere, and allowed this favourable opportunity to 
pass. 

In 1708, a feeble attempt was made by a French fleet of thirty-two 
vessels from Dunkirk, but it was directed to the wrong point, and the 
French, meeting Admiral Byng’s ships, retired. 

On the 26th December, 1796, General Hoche sailed with an expedi- 
tionary force, from Brest for Ireland, consisting of seventeen sail of the 
line and thirteen frigates, having 16,000 men on board. This force 
escaped the English blockading squadron, and although scattered by 
storms, arrived in Bantry Bay. 

Here we have an instance of an invasion where the invader had not 
the command of the sea, but is blockaded and watched by a hostile fleet, 
and where the expedition fully demonstrated that England’s shores had 
been for sixteen days at the mercy of an enemy, and this at a time when 
the naval power of Great Britain equalled, if it did not exceed, that of 
all the other nations put together. 

On the 19th May, 1798, a French expedition sailed from Toulon 
for Egypt, with upwards of 36,000 men on board nearly 400 ships. 
This fleet was sighted by Nelson off Corsica on the 31st May, and pursued 
by him; and it is a very remarkable fact, as proving how easily hostile 
fleets, even of great magnitude, may pass each other at sea, that from 
the logs of these two fleets it would appear that on the night of the 
22nd June they were for several hours barely 15 miles apart, having 
actually crossed each other’s track. Here again, in spite of all our 
vigilance, the French succeeded in landing their troops undisturbed. 

On the Ist March, 1801, Sir Ralph Abercrombie arrived in Aboukir 
Bay with an expedition of 200 vessels, having 17,512 men of all arms 
on board, which, however, owing to bad weather, could not land until the 
8th March. Meanwhile, the French general brought 2,000 men and 
twelve guns down to the sea-shore, and these, supported by the guns of 
the works at Aboukir, opposed the landing of the English. The latter 
was effected in three divisions, 5,500 men being brought ashore at a time 
in 150 ships’ boats, 
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Our Guards as they landed on the beach were actually charged by 
French cavalry, but the landing was successful. General Bertrand says 
in his report: “In five or six minutes, 5,500 men were in order of battle 


on shore.” 

Here we have an instance were a landing is opposed, by an inferior 
force certainly, but supported by artillery firing into the boats crowded 
with men as they came on shore. 

We next come to 1805. Napoleon’s preparations for an attempt 
at invasion were, as regards scale, systematic preparation, and organi- 
sation, such as will no doubt form the principle on which any future 
invasion, if any, will be based, especially his formation of two separate 
fleets, one of men-of-war left free for action, and the other for the trans- 
port of troops. He also adopted Parma’s idea of flat-bottomed boats 
of low draught and provided with oars and small guns. Forty-eight hours 
were then considered by the French naval authorities sufficient to carry 
across the Channel, and land, 132,000 men and 400 guns. 

In July, 1809, the Walcheren expedition, an Army of 41,000 men, 
with two battering trains, sailed from England on the 28th July, and 
landed on the Continent on the 29th; that is to say, this English Army 
was thrown on the shores of Belgium within forty-eight hours of em- 
barkation—an instance proving how quickly troops can be earried across 
this narrow strait. 

I would ask you: Is an invasion of England by a foreign Army, 
looking at it from a military point of view, such a different and more 
difficult task than the landing of an Army on the shores of a Continental 
nation ? 

From this brief summary of actual and successful invasions we surely 
must admit that under no phase of the question can an expedition, such 
as the invasion of England, be taken out of the category of what has 
been tried, and succeeded. Although defensive power has increased 
since those days, so has offensive power in quite as great a degree, and 
an enterprise which our ruder forefathers performed, cannot, I venture 
to think, be deemed impossible by the present generation. 


II.—ARE THERE INDICATIONS POINTING TO AN INVASION 
OF ENGLAND IN THE NEAR FuTURE? 

I beg to submit to you that this question must be answered in the 
affirmative. An invasion, although it has for years past been considered 
a remote and uncertain contingency, has of late years become more real, 
and has assumed a more definite aspect in a ratio corresponding to the 
increase of our Colonial possessions and consequent responsibilities, and 
hence has become much more probable than is commonly credited. 

As this subject is, unfortunately, little, if at all, studied by our 
commercial community, it has not attracted in this country that general 
attention which it deserves. As a proof that this view is shared by 
some leading politicians, I need only point to our papers and magazines, 
which of late have from time to time sounded a note of warning in this 
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respect. It cannot be denied that this threatening danger, that is to 
say, hostilities, between England and a foreign Power, or a coalition of 
foreign Powers, is in a great measure due to our present and past good 
fortune in surmounting with ease the commercial, financial, and political 
difficulties which poison the life of so many of the European Powers. 

It is owing to her prosperity, in fact, that England has become an 
“unpopular” nation. You know you cannot grow and prosper above 
others without becoming the object of envy, and envy must fasten un- 
popularity on the object envied. We learn that fact almost daily from 
the perusal of foreign papers. Who that has read the French ones, for 
instance, of late, can deny it? They tell us very plainly, that although 
our soil is not half as rich as theirs, yet that we are far less hardly 
pressed by taxation. That, outside Europe, we have all the best pieces 
in the world, and hold them so easily and at so little cost to ourselves, 
that indirectly they bring us in a great deal; while, on the other hand, 
their own colonies are a constant drain on the mother country. That 
we have no conscription, while their life blood is drained by it. That 
all this, moreover, is simply ours by sheer good luck. 

But, though in England there is absolutely no feeling of hostility 
against any particular nation, there is no use blinking the fact that most 
Continental countries are deeply jealous of the power and prosperity of 
the British Empire, and that the feelings of a great majority of foreigners 
are distinctly unfriendly to England. We can only regret this, we 
cannot alter it. As long as, for instance, France finds England her 
perpetual rival in all parts of the world—in the Mediterranean, in Egypt, 
Madagascar, Siam, the Niger territories, Newfoundland, and elsewhere— 
so long will Frenchmen look upon us with unfriendly feelings. 

As regards Russia, she naturally considers us a Power whose 
function it is to be at times, when our interests are concerned, stolidly 
and stubbornly tiresome and unamiable. Even Germany, while she 
agrees with us in many things, considers us selfish, and finds us all over 
the world, a source of dislike and irritation; and so on with the other 
Powers, great and small, they one and all show at times their envy of 
our prosperity as a nation. 

Again, the fact of our vast and increasing commercial prosperity, 
which has made Great Britain the centre of the world’s commerce, and 
mistress of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen; our success in 
the work of governing distant empires, of developing colonies; our easy 
solution of socialistic problems; and our stable, yet democratic, form of 
Government, have one and all tended toward making us an “ unpopular” 
nation. 

I must further ask you to consider that Russia, France, Germany, 
and Italy, have one and all entered, with more or less success, the path 
of colonial enterprise ; it is most probably due to this cause, that is to 
say, to mutual interests in various parts of the world, that the general 
European war, which has been expected for the last twenty-five years, 
has been staved off. But unfortunately, within recent years, the nations 
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just referred to have gradually been drawing nearer and nearer to our 
spheres of interest in Asia and Africa; and I wish to put it to you, that 
however any foreign nation or nations may agitate or harass us to under- 
mine our power thee, the real decisive blow for our supremacy in either 
of those continents must, and can only, be struck, on a European battle- 
field, whether for good or evil. 

Now, these points once admitted—and I do. not think, judging by 
recent events, that we can very well shut our eyes to it—we must neither 
ignore nor forget them, because they become facts of the greatest impor- 
tance, and a most distinct and unfavourable factor in all our dealings with 
foreign nations. 

This is my apologia for the statement I made at the beginning of 
this paper, viz., that there are indications pointing to the probability of 
an attempt at an invasion of England in the near future, and that this 
danger is no longer a mere abstract theory, but an important political fact 
with which our Government will have some day to deal. 


III.—Is AN INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE, AND WHAT 
WOULD BE THE INVADER’S MAIN OBJECT? 

I am fully aware that this subject of the possibility of an invasion is, 
in naval and military circles, a rather thorny one. Various opinions 
prevail. We have all experienced the fact how difficult it is to success- 
fully combat the opinion of others. One may succeed sometimes in 
vanquishing people in a discussion, but never in fully convincing them. 
The fact is, opinions are like nails: the more one hits them on the head, 
the deeper one drives them in. Now, there are still, in both Services, 
Officers who persistently cling to the Navy as being capable of alone 
defending this country against invasion. Some even refuse to entertain 
the idea of an invasion of England ever being attempted. Rather than 
contemplate the probable consequences of a successful invasion, they 
ridicule the idea of its probability, and stigmatise as panic-mongers all 
who regard the possibility of such a disaster. Wellington himself was 
much alive to this possibility of an invasion, and if you look at the great 
wars in which our fathers and grandfathers fought on the Continent of 
Europe, and enquire into the cause of it, you will find that English 
statesmen always waged war with allies, and deemed no sacrifice too great 
to keep war away from our shores. They saw clearly and knew too well 
that, although the English fleets swept every sea, invasion even then was 
a possible enterprise; and leaving the Channel to fulfil its legitimate 
functions, they wisely determined to fight their enemy on foreign, not 
English, soil, making use of their naval supremacy as a means of shifting 
the war elsewhere. Thus their Army became the true means of des- 
troying their enemy, and so defeating his intention of invading this 
country. In this respect you must consider that, although a “ success- 
ful” invasion of England would be the cause of a far greater disaster 
than the invasion of any other country in the world, yet, on the other 
hand, the “failure” of such an enterprise would entail a loss, on the 
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country attempting it, of but a small portion of its military and naval 
strength. Thus, were any Power, or combination of Powers, to attempt 
such an enterprise, the risk incurred by England would be far greater 
and the stakes at issue would be utterly disproportionate. You will 
see the force of this argument when you consider that England is densely 
peopled, very rich, that its inhabitants live chiefly by trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, and that it does not produce food enough to feed 
its population. Hence, the effects produced by the sudden diminution 
of the commerce of the country—caused directly by the invasion and 
indirectly by the enormous depreciation of all marketable stocks and 
securities—would be of the most fatal character, and would, indeed, be 
tantamount te placing a large population, now in easy circumstances, 
in a state bordering on starvation. 

Although very much of what I bring before you this afternoon is 
by no means new, but has been said and written before, yet it is most 
desirable, from time to time, to verify the data on which the usually- 
received ideas on the subject of an invasion are based, and to examine 
how far new discoveries—or what is much the same thing, new possible 
combinations of foreign Powers—-may have altered or modified those 
data. 

It is still a moot question whether the adoption of steam and elec- 
tricity will be more favourable in future wars to the attack or the 
defence in case of an invasion directed against our shores. Both will 
no doubt, to a certain extent, be benefited. But as the essence of the 
success of an attack in most cases depends upon surprise, and, in all 
cases, on rapidity of action, it would appear certain that the assailant 
will derive more advantage from these improvements than those who 
have to resist his assault. 

Now, you cannot get away from the fact that the invasion of these 
shores, like any other warlike enterprise, is a mere adaptation of means 
to ends. If the means exist, there can be nothing impossible in carrying 
it out. The means requisite for the invasion of this country consist in 
the power of assembling a force equal, or superior, to our existing land 
forces, embarking it, ferrying it over a sea ranging from 25 to 200 miles 
wide, in safety, and disembarking it on English shores. 

Once disembarked, there can be but little doubt that an Army 
of say, 160,000 to 200,000 men, would most seriously jeopardise, not 
the independence (for permanent conquest would not, and could not, be 
the object), but the credit and confidence on which the commercial pros- 
perity of this nation is based. 

As to the possibilities of transport across the Channel, I wish to 
point out to you the facilities possessed by Continental nations nowadays, 
in their network of railways for collecting troops inland and rapidly 
despatching them, together with stores, etc., to one or more seaports for 
embarkation, and the enormous advantage which would accrue to France 
and Germany when embarking troops, horses, and stores, from the pos- 
session of the numerous steam tugs, and the hundreds of flat-bottomed 
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iron and wooden barges, on their canals and rivers, more especially so 
on the Rhine between Rhurort and Mannheim, and on the Lower Moselle. 
These tugs and boats, constructed for low water, have but a few feet 
draught, and can embark and disembark with comparative ease guns, 
horses, and stores, and land their cargo at almost any state of the tide. 

As to the ports of embarkation, the ports of 100 years ago still exist 
on the Continent to-day. The true base for the invasion of England is 
undoubtedly the mouth of the Scheldt, and you may rest assured that the 
neutrality of neither Belgium nor Holland would be respected in such a 
weighty problem as the invasion of England. In 1870 the neutrality of 
Luxemburg just escaped violation because the French were not prepared 
to send an army corps towards the Lower Moselle—a fact which did not, 
however, come to the knowledge of the cabinet at Berlin until about the 
24th July. So also may it be doubted whether McMahon would have 
respected the neutrality of Belgium, had he not been wounded at Sedan. 

As to the means for transporting a large Army with its stores, etc., 
across the Channel! Of course, no nation has such means for rapidly 
collecting scores of transports as we have, but the immense facilities 
England possesses in this respect to-day gives one a very accurate idea, 
by comparison, as to what other nations may be able to do. For instance, 
those who have gone into this matter of sending military expeditions 
across the seas, will know that, without any undue strain on our mer- 
chant steamers in home ports, we could embark and send to sea 200,000 
men in one single week, i.e., within seven days. To those in doubt, or 
hazy on the subject, I would say, take a walk, as I recently did for the 
purpose of this paper, down to the London, Albert, and West India 
docks. Note the ships, and their tonnage, at anchor, and with the aid 
of a few civil enquiries of the officials you will be surprised to find that, 
by utilising the piers and jetties at Harwich, Sheemess, Queenborough, 
Chatham, Dover, Portsmouth, Southampton, and Devonport, carrying 
to each port men, horses, and stores, by a different line of railway, four- 
teen transports can simultaneously be loaded with stores and filled with 
troops, thus enabling 40,000 men per diem to be embarked from the 
ports just mentioned, while leaving the port of London for embarkation 
of artillery, guns, and ordnance stores, from Woolwich. 

I have shown you that in 1797 and ’98 two French expeditions 
carried 52,000 men between them. The French mercantile marine has 
trebled since then. But the great facilities European nations at present 
possess in transporting power is mainly due to the introduction of the 
large passenger steamers, etc. These vessels, built for passenger traffic, 
with enormous engine power, make a combined movement from various 
ports much more sure than the sailing vessels of ninety years ago. The 
French calculate for military expeditions to be carried a long distance, 
one man per ton of shipping. But for short journeys, like crossing the 
Channel, these regulations would be modified. For instance, forty-two 
steamers of the “North German Lloyd” class, could bring over three 
German army corps, complete in all details. The “Walmy,” a vessel of 
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2,800 tons, carried 3,000 men to the Crimea, and a vessel of 2,700 tons, 
brought 2,800 men home from Mexico, when that expedition returned to 
France. 

We must also bear in mind that during hostilities, an embargo would 
be laid on English ships in foreign harbours, many of which are largely 
manned by foreign seamen. In this respect, I may instance that the 
Emperor Paul, in 1800, seized 300 English ships in Russian ports alone ; 
while in 1803, at the rupture of the peace, nearly 500 English ships were 
detained in various French harbours. 

From this we may fairly conclude that the introduction of large 
steamers has rendered the transport of military expeditions an easier 
operation than it was in former days, and we also find that several Con- 
tinental nations possess ample means for transporting their troops to 
the coast, embarking them and carrying them across the Channel. 

To effect the passage and landing of the troops in safety it would, 
of course, be imperative that the invader should obtain the temporary 
command of the Channel. In order to secure this, the invader will, you 
may be sure, profit by the lessons taught him by our forefathers in naval 
strategy. No one reading the account of the great naval actions which 
took place at the end of the last, and the beginning of the present 
century, can fail to be struck with the fact that the English success was 
rarely due to superior force so much as to naval strategy, which enabled 
the English commanders to seize and keep an advantageous position, 
from which they could neutralise the enemy’s superiority, and apply their 
own force to the best advantage. 

In the same way the invader, when attempting a passage of troops 
across the Channel, will endeavour to draw away our fleet, and give 
battle to our ships at some point, or perhaps points, simultaneously, 
and distant from the spots selected for landing his troops. No nation 
would, for a moment, dream of counting the cost of a naval engagement 
for such a purpose. So also, it may seriously be doubted whether the 
fear of being cut off and severed from their base of operations will ever 
prove a deterrent to an invading force, when you consider the rich and 
tempting bait a successful invasion of England must be nowadays to 
many a Continental nation. 

Ironclads, unfortunately for England, have somewhat diminished her 
powers of resisting invasion. Can harbours be now blockaded as they 
were in the beginning of this century? I venture to think not! The 
blockading force off any hostile port must be composed of steamers, and 
the mobile power of steamers is entirely limited to the amount of coal 
they carry, say a month’s supply. We all know that there are almost 
insuperable difficulties to the coaling of vessels at sea, even in fine weather. 
Ironclads certainly possess more power as fighting ships than wooden 
vessels, but they are not so mobile, nor such good sea-going ships; and as 
in the case of an invasion our Navy would be acting on the defensive, 
our ironclads would have to watch everywhere to see from which direction 
the blow would come, as an invading force need not sail from one port 
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only; a certain point, out of sight of land, could be fixed on the chart 
as the rendezvous for the hostile flotilla. History teaches us that fleets 
have been evaded and passed before now, or decoyed away as Nelson 
was. With ships numerous and uncertain elements and accidents also 
come into play, such as storms, torpedoes, ships running ashore, on rocks, 
into each other, and so on. Our own naval manceuvres prove these 
matters, and the passage of a fleet of thirty French war-ships in 1882 
through the Straits of Gibraltar undetected, that is to say, the fact of 
these ships having passed through the most carefully watched waters in 
the world (which are barely 15 miles wide), unnoticed, furnishes a striking 
instance as to the ease with which fleets may evade or pass each other, 

You must also not lose sight of the fact that, although our Navy is 
at present more powerful than that of any other nation, yet that this 
superiority will disappear when we come to speculate upon a coalition of 
nations for the purpose of an invasion. Say, for the sake of argument, 
a combination of France and Russia, with probably Germany’s silent 
consent—a coalition not at all so unlikely when you consider the peculiar 
political relations ever existing between Russia and Germany. Or another, 
and much more likely one, viz., the neutrality of the Triple Alliance and 
the isolation of England, in case of an attack on the latter by France and 
Russia. 

In either case, our fleets in foreign waters, and our troops abroad, 
would have to remain at their respective stations, and then the French 
Channel and Reserve Fleets added to the Russian ships would be superior 
in numbers, if not in tonnage, to our own home fleets, as at the com- 
mencement of hostilities we should certainly not be able to put all our 
Reserve ships into commission for temporary want of officers and seamen. 

It must also be borne in mind that the new Kiel Canal considerably 
facilitates a rapid union of fleets in the North Sea or Channel, and that, 
provided the invader has his ships handy and watching, in the present day 
of steamers with a speed of 15 to 18 knots an hour, the hostile flotilla 
would venture across such a narrow strait in almost any, except the worst, 
sort of weather, and the least space of time gained, one day, even one 
night, would give the invader the start of us and suffice for his landing. 

Moreover, I would ask you, Is it quite impossible that a British fleet 
may meet with a temporary reverse? However remote the event, it should 
be provided for. 

Hence, I maintain that in these days of steam and electricity every 
thinking man must come to the conclusion that an invasion is even more 
possible than in the days of our ancestors, and if the arguments I have 
adduced are fairly considered, I venture to think that you will agree with 
me when I state that, given certain prevailing circumstances, an invasion 
is a feasible contingency, that we are by no means impregnable, and 
further, that our fleet is a great protection without doubt, but that it does 
not, and cannot, alone give that perfect assurance against invasion which 
this country demands, but that our land forces and defences also must be 
such as will enable us to look calmly on any attempt at an invasion of 
N2 
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these islands. To those still in doubt, I would like to say this: “How 
many a serious and difficult undertaking has not in all ages been con- 
sidered impossible by contemporaries, until someone arose, who, by sheer 
force of genius and will power, carried it through?” 


AS REGARDS THE INVADER’S MAIN ORJECTIVE? 

That, I beg to submit to you, can be but “the capture of London”! 
There is undoubtedly at present a temptation existing in the defenceless 
state of London inviting the enemy to take advantage of some opportunity 
offered by the temporary absence of, or reverse to, our fleet, or of one of 
those extraordinary developments which every student of military history 
knows is the real cause of sudden and unexpected success. 

I would further impress upon you that no invader would ever commit 
himself to an invasion of England unless with a view to gaining possession 
of London, because no destruction of dockyards, arsenals, or any similar 
contingency, would ever be likely to induce England to capitulate and 
make terms, any more than it is likely that an invader would plant himself 
permanently on the white cliff at Hastings or any other part of England. 
No! The occupation of London once accomplished, the conqueror’s 
soldiers mounting guard over the bullion vaults at the Bank of England, 
with a Provost-Marshal at the Mansion House, and the Quartermaster- 
General in possession of the keys of our docks and warehouses, with 
parks of: artillery in our principal squares, and London declared in a 
state of siege and under martial law, the British Government would be 
powerless for anything but making terms with the invading foe. What 
Government, I ask you, would dare to risk the loss of lives, the losses 
by destruction of property and ruin of trade, the misery, the crime and 
the saturnalia which any lengthy occupation by foreign troops would neces- 
sarily entail upon London and its six million inhabitants? Just imagine 
the evils inseparable from the presence of foreign soldiery, and the fact 
of our criminal classes finding themselves let loose. Hence, I maintain, 
that once London was seized, resistance in the country would be at an end, 
and a humiliating peace, accompanied by grinding war indemnities, would 
follow close on the news of the sudden invasion of England. 

There can be no doubt but that the defeat of our Army, and the sub- 
sequent seizure and occupation of London, must ever be the main objec- 
tive of any hostile invasion. 

Continental strategists, while admitting the serious and costly risk of 
an invasion, significantly put their finger on London and add : —“ Nothing 
venture, nothing win.” 

Napoleon, in 1805, when his attention was drawn to some reports 
stating that a number of British line-of-battle-ships and frigates were 
cruising about the Channel and likely to harass or intercept the landing of 
the expedition on British soil, replied :—“ Well, suppose we lose 10,000 
or 15,000 men while crossing: why, you lose a greater number than that 
in a single battle; and what -battle, may I ask you, ever promised such 
results as the invasion of England and the capture of London?” 
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IV.—WHAT ARE OUR PRESENT MEANS FOR WARDING OFF, OR MEET- 
ING, AN INVADER’S ARMY, AND CAN THEY BE CONSIDERED AS 
SUFFICIENT FOR THE PURPOSE? 


As I have already said, our fleet is our “ first” line of defence, and is 
provided to prevent the sudden descent of a hostile force upon our shores. 
The fleet is the right thing for this duty, but may not always be in the 
right place, as I have endeavoured to show. 

Our “second” line consists of forts, and other defences on various 
parts of our coast, for the protection of our dockyards and arsenals. 

The “third,” or innermost line of defence, is entrusted to our Home 
Army. 

To show that there is a weak link in this chain, i.e., our third line, 
and how this link may be strengthened so as to give real security, make 
London impregnable, and a successful invasion hopeless, is the purpose 
of this paper. 

In the year 1874, I think, the late Colonel Home, R.E., when on the 
Staff of the Intelligence Department, prepared a scheme for forming our 
Home Army into eight army corps, which for Home defence were to be 
concentrated in various parts of the United Kingdom. The scheme 
proved, however, too unwieldy, and was consequently abandoned. In 
1886, when our present Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, 
was Adjutant-General to the Forces, he created a branch at the War Office 
for the purpose of welding our scattered units into one Army for the 
purpose of defence in case of an invasion, and the outcome of the delibera- 
tions of the Staff officers occupied with that scheme I take to be the system 
for mobilising our Home Forces as laid down in the official book published 
in November, 1894. 

According to that scheme, the duty of meeting an invader’s main 
Army will devolve on three army corps and four cavalry brigades, the 
first and second army corps being composed entirely of Regular troops, 
while the third will have Militia battalions for its infantry portion. The 
four cavalry brigades will be made up of Regular cavalry. Each army 
corps will consist of three divisions, and will number 32,519. The cavalry 
totals up to 10,755. Hence, we find that the “field” Army numbers a 
total of 108,312 of all ranks. For a “Reserve” line we then have the 
present existing twenty-two Volunteer infantry field brigades, and thirty- 
two Volunteer Artillery (Position and Garrison) corps, to choose from. 
The mobilisation scheme does not afford us any information in this respect, 
but I venture to think that we may take it that the intention would be 
to form some of these Volunteer corps into army corps, to form a “ Re- 
serve” to the three army corps of Regular and Militia already mentioned, 
and that the duty of the former would be to move up in the places vacated 
by the latter, should they move forward from their original places of con- 
centration. Taking the present strength and constitution of our Volunteer 
force into calculation, they would give about 110,00 men, sufficient to 
form three “ Reserve” army corps. 
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The remainder of the Militia and Volunteers, say 180,000 men, would, 
with some line troops, we may presume, be allocated to form our garrison 
troops in Ireland, and to occupy our fortresses. The mobilisation scheme, 
for obvious reasons, gives no data in this respect. In round numbers, 
then, we should have an Army of 220,000 men to place in the field, and 
180,000 to 200,000 men for Ireland and our garrisons and forts. This 
is, you will probably say, a not insignificant force, and at first sight one 
likely to make a possible invader hesitate before committing himself. 

But I beg to submit to you that when you bear in mind the organisa- 
tion, composition, and training of our field Army, and compare it with that 
of the hostile Armies our troops may some day have to encounter, you 
will, I think, agree with me that our present “third line,” intended for 
resisting an invasion, does not give that perfect security which we require, 
still keeping before us the unprotected state of London and its proximity 
to the coast. 

I think I may venture to say that we are all agreed in considering the 
invasion of England a matter of such serious import, so important an under- 
taking, in fact, that it would be hopeless from its very inception, unless it 
were carried out by an Army of considerable magnitude. I do not think 
that any nation would attempt it under any other conditions. Raleigh 
justly says, “ All petty attempts are more profitable to the invaded than to 
the invader.” Hence it follows that we must be prepared to face the fact 
that, in the case of an invasion, our field Army will probably have to meet 
and give battle to a hostile Army of equal, if not of superior, strength to 
that of our own; and further—and this is a most important factor—that 
the adversary’s troops will mainly, we may be sure, be composed of 
“highly-trained ” troops, led by experienced and skilled officers. 

Now, can we hope to oppose such troops with a similar number of 
“highly-trained” men? I fear not! We may succeed in placing 100,000 
men of the Regular Army and Army Reserve in the field, all skilled men, 
but the remaining number required to make up another 120,000 men would 
of necessity have to be Militia and Volunteers. 

I yield to none in my admiration of the splendid Force we possess 
in our line troops, and I believe them to be a match for any Army of what- 
ever nation, number for number. But neither officers nor men of our 
Auxiliary forces receive that individual training, that is to say, acquire that 
“ painstaking mastery of details of the art of war,” to which alone the term 
of “highly-trained” troops can be applied. Owing to the want of such 
“individual ” training, they consequently lack the higher form of discipline. 
Whatever pluck, endurance, and intelligence may be possessed by officers 
and men of our Auxiliary forces, yet they cannot, as at present trained and 
organised, with truth be considered in any way as a Force fitted to match 
equal numbers of highly-trained troops on the field of battle, as modern 
tactics require the very highest training and discipline that a soldier can 
possibly have, seeing that they involve that which is most trying to the 
nerves of a soldier, viz., apparent isolation, disorder, confusion, and un- 
flinching obedience. That the war of the future will bring a greater strain 
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than ever on the nerves of those engaged, may be accepted as certain. Here 
I am speaking from personal experience, as I saw and felt the effects of 
these matters in the Danish War in 1864, and the Seven Weeks’ War in 
1866. Need I quote you further instances of the second half of this 
century to confirm it? ‘The American War of Secession is a brilliant 
example. Would that war have lasted six months if the North had at 
the outset possessed 150,000 trained troops? The Franco-German War, 
from November, 1870, to February, 1871, demonstrated that even when 
superior in numbers, partly-trained troops are not a match against highly- 
trained ones on an open battle-field. We also read in the narrative of 
the siege of Plevna, in 1877-78, that the want of training shown by the 
Cossacks caused serious difficulties on several occasions. 

Before quitting this subject of the value of “trained,” in comparison 
with “ partly-trained,” troops, I ask your indulgence for a few remarks, as, 
having served in the ranks of an Army raised by conscription, and in one 
raised by voluntary enlistment, I may be permitted to have some opinion 
on the matter. 

A hundred years ago, the Armies of Europe were constituted more or 
less as the Army of England is this day. But during the last sixty years 
war has become a science, and a very complicated one to boot. Hence, 
the Continental Powers saw the necessity of changing their military systems, 
in order to obtain the services of the whole talent and manhood of their 
respective nations for war, while England alone recruits her Army as she 
formerly did. We are not concerned to-day in debating as to whether 
England, relatively to other Powers, has lost or gained in not adopting 
conscription. But this I may be permitted to say, that the warlike strength 
of a country does not so much lie in the number of her guns, steamers, 
ironclads, torpedoes, railways, and so on, but rather in the skill and talents 
of the men who use these things; and further, that a nation whose Army 
embraces all the manhood, skill, talent, and knowledge in the country, 
must obviously possess more power both for offence and defence than a 
country where the Army is recruited on the voluntary system, and con- 
sequently a thing apart from the nation. For you must bear in mind that 
in a country possessing a national military institution, whatever the nation 
has at heart, that the Army seeks, because the whole intellect of such a 
country is more or less devoted to warlike pursuits. Hence it follows 
that they are also superior in moral power to Armies formed on the 
English model. 

If you admit these arguments, then I maintain that we require special 
safeguards in order to extract the utmost value from our Auxiliary forces 
under the present system, and I will now proceed to point the direction in 
which I venture to think such safeguards can be found. 

There are, as we all know, comparatively few places on our coast 
where a hostile landing could be effected in great force, and on looking at 
these places on the map we also find that on almost every road leading 
from our coast to London there can be found certain points well adapted, 
if suitably oceupied by our troops, for stopping the advance of a hostile 
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force. ‘The selection of such places is, of course, a confidential task, as 
it is our strategist’s business to exercise that forethought in the establish- 
ment of positions, bases, and depéts, and the concentration of troops, 
whereby the greatest advantages are secured for the subsequent display of 
tactics in the presence of an enemy; hence, I need not go further into this 
matter. I should next mention that the whole of England is so enclosed 
and intersected by fences, woods, and enclosures of all sorts, and so thickly 
studded with villages and farm buildings as to offer an immense advantage 
to an Army on the defensive, and rendering it impossible for any large 
force to move across country, but confine it to an advance along the roads. 
Under certain circumstances arising, however, this advantage may cut 
both ways. 

We may also, I think, take it that on an invasion becoming imminent, 
the working of all the railways would, by Act of Parliament, be taken over 
by the Quartermaster-General. But, as an invasion of this country, as is 
generally agreed, I think, can be effected only by a coup de main, that is, 
suddenly, and as our coast line is our frontier, it would appear, curiously 
enough, that the effect produced by railways on the problem of an invasion 
is not so very favourable to us, as the point, or points, of concentration 
near the coast would appear to be too close to the spot, or spots, likely to 
be the actual scene of operations to render concentration by railway either 
a safe or practical operation. The true function of railways in modern 
war appears to be rather the rapid concentration of troops and material at 
some point, which becomes the base of operations, or the point of depar- 
ture, and subsequent supply of an advancing Army, and the removal to 
the rear of sick and wounded men. Hence, the point of such concen- 
tration must be well removed from any danger of attack and should, and 
ought, most certainly be near some fortified place. 

Lastly, the electric telegraph, while it undoubtedly adds to our defen- 
sive power in enabling us to get early and rapid information from various 
points on our coast, will now also allow descents to be made on different 
parts of our coast simultaneously, and will thus prevent the great advan- 
tage which hitherto has accrued to the defence of acting on interior lines 
in such a manner, as to allow different parts of an assailant force, attacking 
at intervals, to be overwhelmed by the superior force of the defender 
thrown judiciously on particular points, while only weak detachments are 
watching other points. For to resist an invasion under modern conditions 
of steam and electricity, the defender must be in force at, or within easy 
reach of, the point, or points, selected by the invader for landing; and 
strength at one point necessarily entails, where a long coast line and 
several points have to be watched, weakness at some other, and if he 
disseminates his force along the whole line, he becomes weak everywhere. 

Now, we may rest assured that every point, favourable or otherwise 
to us, that I have enumerated just now, is perfectly well known to the 
military and naval strategists on the Continent, and that they give such 
points due consideration in their academical studies on the subject of an 
invasion of England. Hence, there can be but little doubt that the 
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strategic movements of an invader will assume a form something like 
this, viz., his object will be, while threatening various points, to throw the 
bulk of his forces on the decisive point, and so arrange the movements of 
his expeditionary force that even, although numerically weaker over the 
whole theatre of war, he may be strongest when he attacks that point. 

Therefore, we must give due prominence to the fact that the invader, 
if he succeeds in landing his troops under cover of his ships’ guns, will 
immediately endeavour, not only to break through the veil of our nearest 
outposts, but will also strain every nerve to push the latter rapidly back 
upon their main body, and, further, make such flank movements as are 
most likely to bring on a first battle as far removed from the coast and 
as near to London as possible. 

Now, supposing the defender’s force should at the outset meet with 
a reverse. In every attempt to deal with such an event, one is immedi- 
ately struck with the immense difficulties the commander of the defending 
force would, under present existing circumstances, experience when rallying 
his beaten troops, and endeavouring at the same time to safely and rapidly 
call up and concentrate reinforcements. The latter would be imperative, 
and an immediate necessity, in order to enable the defender to inflict a 
crushing blow upon the invader before the latter could reach the 
metropolis. But, in the absence of any protection around London, or 
even any forn/s d’apput between that place and the coast, and in the near 
presence of the enemy, a safe and rapid concentration near an open city 
must necessarily become a task beset with great danger, and one requiring 
the gravest considerations. Because the calling up of such mixed rein- 
forcements as our troops would then present, would mean the setting in 
motion of large bodies of partly-trained troops, unaccustomed to the work, 
destitute of organised transport, armed with weapons requiring ammu- 
nition of a pattern different to that of the Regular forces, devoid of 
trained ammunition columns, and short of cavalry and field artillery; 
and these troops would be required to watch, stop, and checkmate highly- 
trained troops, flushed with victory and within striking distance of their 
goal, our Capital. Here, I maintain, is our weak point, the weakest link 
in oyr chain of national defence. When you reflect that the concentration 
of troops in the near presence of an enemy must ever be beset with diffi- 
culties, you will surely admit that, in the case of a reverse to our troops, 
and in the absence of any permanent works between London and the 
coast, the problem of reforming our field Army near London, safely and 
rapidly, should be put beyond a doubt, for what we should then require 
is “time”; a French author says truly, “/’art défensif est de gagner du 
temps,” and time, we know, is the very essence of all war, and more 
especially modern war; and in order to gain time you must, of necessity, 
have some fortified place to retire to, in rear of which to carry out your 
object. ‘This merely confirms the principle that “whenever a capital, by 
reason of its situation, is distinctly likely to be the objective point of an 
invader, strong works round the capital become a necessity, between and 
behind which the defending Army, if worsted in a battle, might be re- 
organised.” 
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Can we, therefore, fail to see the necessity of providing some such 
works in England, where, as I have endeavoured to show, we are to a 
great extent, dependent on “ partly-trained” troops, which need such 
special safeguards, in order to arrest the progress of a hostile Army threat- 
ening the metropolis? Hence, I maintain, that our present system of 
national defence does not give sufficient security for a rapid and safe rally- 
ing of our troops after a reverse, nor does it provide for the unprotected 
state of London. 

I ask you, Who can, and who will guarantee success to our mixed 
forces from the very beginning of the landing of a hostile foe? Have we 
always done the right thing, in the right way, and at the right time, in 
our wars? I think not! Can we consider ourselves outside possible 
accidents and strokes of ill-luck? Are we to wait until misfortune over- 
takes us, and then put our house in order, as other nations have had to do 
before now, and to their cost? Surely not! When you please come to 
consider that London is truly and essentially, not only the capital of this 
country, but also the very centre of the political, commercial, and social 
life of the nation, you will surely grant that it behoves its rulers to make 
“assurance doubly sure,” by adopting such measures for the protection of 
the metropolis as will in all likelihood prevent any danger to it ever 
arising. 

V.—Wuat Fur1HER STEPS SHOULD BE TaKEN TO ENSURE 

THE SAFTEY OF THE METROPOLIS ? 

Si vis pacem, para bellum, and how true this is to-day with regard to 
England’s political relations with foreign Powers! 

You will ask what steps I propose should be taken to minimise, stave 
off, or prevent, an invasion? My reply is: “A chain of large ‘ permanent 
works,’ connected by smaller ‘field’ works, around London, so that it 
sheuld be no longer the heart of the country without a breastplate.” You 
will agree that our fortifications at Devonport, Plymouth, and at other 
points are important only for the protection of our dockyards and arsenals, 
and as points d’affaires for our Navy, but they are certainly not in any 
sense a protection for our metropolis, which must be of paramount impor- 
tance in any scheme of national defence. 

I am sure you will also admit that there is not anything new in a 
proposed fortification of London; but rather is it a proposition which has 
twice during the present century most seriously agitated the Government 
of this country. 

As early as 1803, when a French invasion appeared imminent, a long 
and interesting debate took place in the House of Commons upon the 
question as to whether London should be fortified. Mr. Pitt strongly 
enforced the propriety of strengthening the metropolis, and ended his 
speech by saying:-——“It is in vain to say that you should not fortify 
London, because our ancestors did not do so, unless you can show that 
they were in the same situation that we are. . . . . . If the fortifi- 
cation of the capital can add to the security of the country, I think it 
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ought to be done. If by the erection of earthworks, such as I am recom- 
mending, you can delay the progress of the enemy for three days, it may 
make the difference between the safety and the destruction of the 
capital.” 

Again, in 1860, when the Royal Commissioners, appointed on 
26th August, 1859, to enquire into the national defences, sent in their 
report, they recorded therein their opinion, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the fortification of the metropolis was not included in the scope 
of the enquiries to be set on foot by the Commissioners, that “in addition 
to the twelve millions recommended for certain works, they were of 
opinion that further works would be necessary for the defence of the 
metropolis, for shielding the heart of the Empire against attack.” 

Portsmouth and Plymouth have been fortified, but nothing has been 
done for London; our metropolis is still in its present unprotected state. 
Now, I beg leave to say that if we adopt fortifications for some vital 
points, such as dockyards, surely we ought not, and must not, leave the 
most vital of all—the metropolis, the occupation of which must decide a 
campaign—unprotected and unfortified. A high military authority, Baron 
Maurice, has written: —“ The capital is the centre of the national life, 
and it must not be left to the risk of a sudden, bold attack. If Vienna, 
in 1805; Berlin, in 1806; Madrid, in 1808, had been fortified, the 
results of Ulm, Jena, and Burgos—would have been different. If Paris, 
in 1814-15, had possessed a citadel capable of holding out only for eight 
days, the destinies of the world would have been changed.” 

Montholon, in his book on Napoleon I., quotes the following opinion, 
as expressed by the Emperor :—“ He had frequently turned in his mind the 
propriety of fortifying Paris, as he thought it the greatest of all contradic- 
tions to. leave a point of such importance as the capital of a country 
without the means of immediate defence. Let not the English imagine 
that their naval superiority renders these observations inapplicable to 
their capital. Who will guarantee the Navy of England in all future 
times against a maritime disaster, and against a rout of Leipzig at, or 
near, the mouth of the Thames ? ” 

Since this was spoken Paris has been fortified, and its forti- 
fications proved of such great value in the winter of 1870-71, that 
the perimeter of the works has been doubled since. Are we the 
only people whose rulers will not profit even by experience? Are 
our military authorities so sure that our ‘‘ Army in the Field” will, 
under all circumstances and possible conditions, suffice to ensure 
the safety of the capital? I do not think for a moment that 
any Government now shut their eyes to the danger of the metropolis 
being unprotected, but I also have no doubt that the remoteness and 
uncertainty of the possible peril, combined with a prudent desire to avoid 
the danger of creating a panic, by implying a doubt of the durability of 
peace, or by creating a distrust in the capabilities of our military Forces 
to cope with any foe in the field, may induce even a vigilant executive 
to postpone precautions until too late to adopt them with due effect. 
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It is for these reasons that I would at the present moment urge the 
propriety of surrounding London by a chain of works on the so-called 
polygonal system, the simplicity of which gives it the advantage of being 
more readily adapted to irregular ground. These works, occupying some 
50 acres of ground, would contain sufficient storage, in addition to their 
own requirements, to hold mobilisation stores and entrenching tools, as 
well as guns, stores, and ammunition for the smaller works to be subse- 
quently erected between the larger ones. These smaller works, on an 
average of, say, 6 acres of ground, might be made in the form of earth- 
works, or ‘‘redoubts,” of as large a section or “ profile” as time would 
permit, or they might be a kind of compromise between field and 
permanent works, what the sappers term “ provisional” works. 

These latter, two or three between the large ones, need not be 
constructed beforehand; it would only be necessary to secure the ground 
required for that purpose. Our troops could easily construct these 
secondary works when invasion is known to be imminent. Some works 
of this kind were constructed in 1866, just before the war, around Floris- 
dorf, on the north side of the Danube, for the protection of Vienna, 7,000 
men being employed. A little later in 1866, when war had broken out 
and the Prussians had occupied Dresden, several small detached works 
were built round Dresden jby about 6,000 men in a fortnight. London 
and the surrounding country lends itself admirably for such a purpose. 
Once the larger works are finished, an invasion by a foreign Power 
would become problematical, as a hostile force could not invest or 
starve London, its communications with its base would be far too in- 
secure, as any reverses to our fleet would and could be but temporary. 
These works would prove of incalculable value to our auxiliary forces 
and enable them to become of much greater value than they are at 
present. The fortification of London is the very supplement to our 
Volunteer movement. The very ratson @étre of the Volunteer force is 
the fear of an invasion. If we can boast that we possess a great 
deal of the talent and intelligence of the younger portion of our man- 
hood in its ranks, surely we ought not to neglect the means so to our 
hands of turning that talent and intelligence to the best and most profitable 
account. In the execution of these works, both Militia and Volunteers 
could be employed, thus forming an excellent school of instruction in the 
use of the spade, and making the men thoroughly eu /a:t with the task 
they may have one day to perform, and familiar with the works they may 
be called upon to perform. 

Having thus surrounded London in a perimeter of some 80 miles by 
a cordon of earthworks, showing an armed front in every direction, you 
would have the termini and rolling stock of the principal railways within 
that circle; hence, every facility to transport trcops from and to all parts 
of the country. You would also have the power of calling a peremptory 
“Halt” to any hostile foe threatening the metropolis. The boundary of 
these works would hold our field army, and thus become an “entrenched” 
camp, giving a secure starting-point for operations against the enemy’s 
field armies, and afford shelter to our own if worsted in the field. 
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As to the cost of such works as I propose here, I may say at once 
that we must look upon such an undertaking in the same spirit in whicha 
man insures his house against fire, viz., as a premium paid by the nation 
to assure it against an invasion, and the capital against capture. 


In this rough sketch here, I have marked sixteen points for large 
permanent works, to show you the perimeter and also the distances 
between the large works. The latter would be distant some 12 to 18 miles 
from the General Post Office, and the distance between these works would 
vary from 4} to 8} miles, according to the nature of the ground. The 
points I have marked are, commencing in the north-east— 

1. Waltham Abbey. . Abridge. 
3. Romford. . Rainham. 
5. Dartford. . Farningham. 
7. Steer Hill. . Hogborough Hill. 
9. Flint Hill. . Merstham. 
11. Boxhill. . Esher. 
13. Kempton. . Hounslow. 
15. Harrow. . Wrotham Park. 


The purchase of the ground, under Act of Parliament, 
for the erection of the works, say, 800 acres, at an 
average of £420 anacre, would be - -— - £336,000 


For construction of sixteen works at, say, £320,000 
per work” - - - - - - - -  #£65,120,000 


Atotalof - - £5,456,000 


Of course, I do not by any means pretend to this being an accurate - 
estimate, or to the points marked being those most suitable, as so much 
must depend on the type of works selected for erection, and the perimeter 
around London considered the safest and most suitable. Then there is 
the armament of the large and small works to be considered, as items of 
first cost. 


But even so, when you consider that something like twelve millions 
were expended for the protection of our dockyards, and when you come 
to reflect on the effect such works as the above would necessarily produce 
on the minds of Continental strategists when speculating on an invasion 
of England, you will agree that even ten millions would be a cheap pre- 
mium to pay. 

Gentlemen, I have done, and I must ask you to accept my deepest 
apologies for having asked your attention for such alength of time; but I 
am sure that you will agree with me when I say that the subject I have 
spoken on is a weighty one and worthy of your best reflection. 


Whatever may be the future, and whenever invasion may come, we 
hope, as we believe, that British officers and men will ever uphold the 
honour of the country, and that they will prove themselves equal to the 
calls which may be made on their skill, on their valour, and their 
endurance. 
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Admiral F. A. CLose: First let me thank the lecturer for his able, simple, and 
practical language, which might be followed with advantage by other lecturers in 
this theatre. The lecturer appears to have lost sight of the fact that London is a 
seaport, and in the opinion of naval officers the Thames is a very vulnerable point 
of attack under present circumstances. Those who, like the lecturer, take an 
interest in the defence of London should visit Tilbury, and ask themselves (as I 
did), What is to be done with the huge traffic passing up the Thames when in time 
of war? Any one of the thousands of passing vessels may have enough dynamite 
under their cargo to destroy half London, its bridges, and docks. When first 
I visited Tilbury, Tilbury Fort, built in the time of Elizabeth, was the only obstacle 
to an enemy between Sheerness and London ; this danger I exposed in the public 
Press, and it lead to the building of two more powerful forts on the Thames, 
which, alas, with all our maritime forts, are useless against marauding gun- 
boats, having no means of knowing a friendly ship from an enemy under false 
colours. If they would only consult naval officers, they would learn how we 
obtain this information on board Her Majesty's ships by private signal ; French 
naval officers are well aware of this weakness in our defence, and soin the French 
Press we find the Bristol Channel and the estuary of the Thames named as chief 
points of attack, and the first night after declaration of war we may expect to see 
French torpedo-boats, or gun-boats, off London and Bristol, unless English naval 
officers are consulted how it is to be prevented. A bridge of boats (vessels of 200 
tons) should always be ready at Tilbury to block the Thames, and all loading and 
unloading for London must be done at Tilbury Docks. How will you feed five 
million people in London, is another question the lecturer has ignored, and in so 
doing he has followed the example of Lord Wolseley, who, from the chair of this 
theatre, stated that ‘‘ the question of food was a bogus question, raised by naval 
officers for the aggrandisement of their own Service”! French naval officers 
boast in the French Press that they can starve us into submission, and we English 
naval officers acknowledge they can do so. Whom will you believe, the soldier or 
the sailor, whose duty it is to try and protect this food supply which comes to us 
from over the sea at the rate of three million sterling a week in 600 ships weekly ? 
No fear of invasion under present circumstances ; a good general does not storm 
a fortress which he knows he can starve into submission in a reasonable time ! 
In 1814 the American cruisers and privateers swarming in the English and Irish 
Channels captured 825 of our merchant-ships, and so forced us to make terms of 
peace ; we had then 1,000 men-of-war in commission. But, says Lord Wolseley, 
‘‘my intimate acquaintance with the numerous harbours on the west coast of 
Ireland leads me to believe that all the cruisers in the world could not prevent our 
fast steamers, or our American cousins, bringing us all the food we require.” Has 
his lordship forgotten that during the Irish famine, when people were dying by the 
roadside in thousands, those same harbours were full of ships loaded with pro- 
visions ; has he forgotten all his difficulties in distribution of food when his out- 
posts were starving only a few miles from the Suez Canal, which was full of ships 
laden with food ? Twice during the old war we were on the eve of surrender 
on account of the sufferings of the people from starvation, our population 
then being one-half it is now, and every inch of available ground planted with 
corn. A little-knowledge is a dangerous thing ; a little naval knowledge is 
still more dangerous. 

Colonel W. Carey, C.B. (retired pay, R.A.): I must repeat our thanks 
to the lecturer for the way in which he has discussed this question, and I feel sure 
that he has gone into it with a thorough feeling that he was doing the best for the 
Kingdom, for the capita'—London—and for the Empire. The French invasion, 
to which he calls attention, came to nought, and, if I remember right, they 
marched into the centre of Ireland, and there surrendered ; so that seeing that 
and every other attempt at invasion that has taken place has been a total failure, 
I think we are not far wrong in hoping and believing that a kind providence will 
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let any future attempt at invasion fail in the same way. Now, it is quite possible 
invasion may be attempted, and, to support the lecturer in his views, I may say I 
have seen in writing that there is a gentleman of the name of Dickenson, of 
Bromley, in Kent, who tells us that we are going to be invaded next year by 
600,000 men. Where he gets his authority I cannot tell you, but it will support 
the lecturer in his statement. If 200,000 men are going todo the mischief that the 
lecturer has put forward to us this afternoon, 600,000 will have, I suppose, three 
times the chance. But with regard to that the lecturer has told us that he con- 
siders the fortifications of Plymouth and of Portsmouth are only resting places for 
the stores of the Navy, and that kind of thing. I think that is a mistake ; for if 
you allow an army to land between those places they will be points on which troops 
can be concentrated to take the enemy in flank, whilst the landworks round the 
fortified positions prevent their being taken at a rush. Having done that, we have 
a railway system throughout the United Kingdom which is far greater in propor- 
tion to the size of the country than is the case in any other country in Europe. 
Then where are our military authorities? Where are our railway companies ? 
What are they about if they cannot produce a scheme that will lay down and drop 
any number of men within a short radius of any landing point at twenty-four hours’ 
notice ? That is ¢he thing that we want. This brings us to organisation, and, as 
Captain James, in his lecture on the 5th June, said : ‘‘ We have got a population, 
we have got wealth, but we have got no organisation.” Again, Vice-Admiral 
Colomb gave us a lecture the other day, in which he said, ‘‘ We have got an Army 
—it is very small; we have got a Navy. I divide the thing into instinctive 
defence and reasoned defence. Instinctive defence I look upon as defensive and 
immobile ; but reasoned defence is mobility, and the Navy is full of it.” It is the 
Navy we must trust to for mobility ; but the only fault, as far as I can see, with 
the Navy is, that it is not quitelarge enough. Increase that, and you make things 
safer. According to the lecturer, we are going to meet the whole Navies of 
Europe, and the Armies of Europe are going to invade us. It therefore is most 
important that we should keep our command of the sea, and not be inveigled out 
of it. Then with our railways we have got this population ; but we have no Army. 
Captain James put our Army down at 500,000 men all told, and he reduced it with 
non-effectives to 400,000. You may put the Regular Army, according to his state- 
ment, at 150,000, the Militia at 100,000, and the Volunteers at 200,000. We have 
got a population simply of 40,000,000. Will you tell me that when the law of 
the land tells us that every man is liable to be calied out at a moment's notice 
that it is not great folly on our part that we have not more than 100,000 
Militia and 200,000 Volunteers that we can say are embodied as regiments? 
That is the whole secret of the immobility of our defences. Every man 
is liable to service in the Militia at fifteen years of age. Taking our 
population at 40,000,000, the very low calculation of one able-bodied man out 
of ten will give us 4,000,000. Now, gentlemen, I think that will equal any 
Army in Europe—4,000,000 of trained men. When I say 4,000,000 of ‘‘ trained” 
men, I will qualify it and call them ‘‘ qualified” men. Train your Militia to 
march as regiments and companies; train your Militia to shoot ; it will not take 
you more than about two hours’ work or an hour's work a day for three or four 
months in the year. That is nothing to ask the men of a nation to go through. 
You do not want to embody these regiments for taking garrison turns from one 
end of the year to the other ; it is just simply to train them, to officer them. The 
gentlemen, the educated men, will officer them to a certain extent ; the Reserves 
of the Army—the unemployed officers with the officers on pension—would be 
sufficient to lead them, and wherever you get officers to lead, there you will get 
your men to follow. With this organisation you would train your men, bring them 
forward, and it will be all right. There is one thing, I am sorry to say, { must 
add. Time is short, and I must skip over a great deal of what I wanted to say. 
The Volunteers come forward and, we say, volunteer for the defence of the 
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Kingdom. The defence of the Kingdom is not outside it. But the Militia, when 
they are enrolled, go abroad. The British constitution provides that every 
man serves in the Militia. Therefore, the Volunteers in claiming this immo- 
bility, as Vice-Admiral Colomb said the other day, break the British con- 
stitution; and my great hope—in fact, I have no doubt about it, because 
I admire the Volunteers, they are my brothers just as much as the Army or Militia 
or anyone else—my great hope is, that when the crisis comes there will be such a 
JSurere amongst themselves, as well as in the nation, that they will volunteer to take 
part in this crisis abroad with the Militia and Regular Army, and fill up the numbers 
we want immediately. The great crisis will not be the invasion of England, for, 
as Admiral Coiomb and, I think, Captain James said, an Army will be destroyed 
if it lands on its way to London, because the 4,000,000 of men will walk over it. 
Where, then, is the crisis? The crisis will not be in England ; the crisis will be, 
Who is to be master of Constantinople, and who is to have the overland route to 
India? Constantinople is the key, and that is what you are going to have decided 
probably within the next four years. The German papers are talking already of 
the way in which Russia and France are going to oust us out of Egypt. I am 
afraid my time must be up, and much as one could enlarge upon this point, it is 
after all too deep a subject to go into any further now. 

Colonel G. H. CoLoms (retired full pay, R.A.) : We are all very much pleased 
to hear a lecture from an officer of Volunteers, and we must allow that he is a man 
of very peculiar experience, having served in foreign armies and had a somewhat 
remarkable career. I am sure the Volunteers ought to be very glad to get so 
experienced a gentleman as one of their officers. I thiuk we may derive a great 
deal of instruction from the lecture we have heard, for over-confidence is a great 
error. My private opinion is not favourable to the idea of fortifying London, for I 
think if we had an overwhelming fleet there would be no necessity for that 
sort of thing at ali. If we have an overwhelming fleet any attempt at invasion 
would be either impossible or futile. But, I think, as we have not an over- 
whelming fleet we ought to utilise what resources we have, and, I may say, that 
I think that the Duke of Wellington’s idea of resisting invasion on the shore was a 
very good one, and, I think, it would be desirable if the Volunteers could accept 
the idea that their place is not in armies collected in the interior of the country 
for the defence of London, but rather on the coast to prevent altogether the 
landing of an enemy. If the Volunteers were very much increased, especially near 
the coast, and were fully aware of this necessity, a number of very simple earth- 
works along the coast might be raised by the Volunteers themselves at a very 
moderate expense. Moreover, we might have a kind of Railway Artillery (that 
is, mobile artillery), which might be transported to and from selected positions 
along the coast as the case might require. Whatthe Duke of Wellington supposed 
was, that vast numbers of infantry might land suddenly on the coast and immediately 
possess themselves of seaports and mouths of rivers, so as to be able to land 
easily their cavalry, artillery, and stores, with the view of marching on London. 
I think we must allow that Wellington's ideas might well be seriously considered, 
seeing that, as Sir Lintorn Simmons recently remarked, the Duke's famous letter, 
after his decease, led directly to the creation of the Volunteer force. Were we 
thus prepared to receive them in the temporary absence of the fleet, the enemy 
would, probably, think twice ere he tried to set foot on these shores. Of course, 
if great nations combined to attack us, there would be great trouble in every part 
of Great Britain (Ireland is not considered in these remarks). Certainly it is a 
very serious question what might happen in case of actual invasion. It seems to 
me, you must depend upon the fleet, and the increase of the fleet and also of the 
Marine forces (under the twelve years’ enlistment acts) in addition to the sug- 
gested Volunteer defence of the coast, would be much more desirable than the 
fortification of London in the’ way recommended by the lecturer. I believe his 
plan would be very much more costly than he imagines. Besides, it would probably 
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lead to a false security. ‘An optimistic public might presently say, ‘‘ We do not 
care about the Navy; we are quite safe from disaster because London is fortified 
(N.B.—The. Tower of London being enlarged so as to form an interior citadel), and 
London can safely stand a siege if necessary. The heart is safe, therefore the 
country and Empire are safe.” One word as to the creation of a large Army, as 
proposed by some speakers. It is impossible to vie with Continental Powers. 
Even to a large increase a great difficulty exists in our democratic constitution, 
which did not exist a hundred years:ago. It is all very fine to talk (as if we were 
under the Code Napoléon) about compulsory service. Under all possible circum- 
stances it might be very difficult to enforce. Well, I think our Volunteers are 
scarcely aware how much more useful they might be were they'to consider them- 
selves to be the Vanguard of Defence. I do not think it would do them harm to 
take up this idea of defending the coasts, the preparations for which would-be an i. 
agreeable pastime.. The London Volunteers might be sent down occasionally to ‘ 
the shores of Kent and Sussex and become familiar with them. The necessary 
earthworks at various points would be raised by degrees. The guns would be 

supplied (railway facilities being adopted as suggested) at the propertime. Every 

man would have his appointed place. There are, of course, a number of details 

to be considered, but it is probably nearly certain that the enemy would attempt 

to land at some of these very places, and in the same way in which the 

Duke of Wellingtcn supposed they would, that is, where former conquerors 

had landed before; or -at least at places on the coast nearest to London. 

There was one invasion mentioned: by the lecturer, which I take the 

liberty to say I think was.of very great advantage to us.. I allude to the Norman 

Conquest., I think it is not expedient to boast too much of our Saxon origin, for 

we are indeed a mixed race, and must havea good deal of Roman as well as of. 

Norman blood in our veins. The splendid feudal system, which was in its origin 

military, furnished us witha fine system of:national defence ; and, perhaps, we owe 

our masculine career, and Imperial success, chiefly to the discipline which feudal 

ideas maintained. We ought not to be too hopeful as to the growth of democratic 
institutions,-which might, perhaps, land us in unforeseen difficulties owing to the 

complex: nature of governing forces. I dd not want to see a military despotism. ; 
It is the greatest of curses. We had quite enough of -it in the time of Cromwell. ‘ 
A disciplined Army is, we know, not at-all impossible in a free country. In conclu- ; 
sion, I hope. the Volunteers witl seriously take up the Wellingtonian idea of resisting, 
the enemy on the shore. We know-his reported wotds with regard:to invaders : 
‘‘By God! they must not be allowed to land!’’ What would occur if a great 
enemy were actually to land? Wedo not know. (Just imagine the occupation 
of Brighton, for instance, by hostile forces.), Might not Democrats rise and blame 
the Government for permitting invasion? They might ask of ‘‘ what use a costly 
Navy, had been?” and say, ‘‘let the upper classes pay the indemnity so that we 
may have food and safety.” For, probably, the mere landing of an enemy in 
great force would paralyse all business and create a famine. The lecturer ought 
to be thanked for having raised a discussion which will probably be continued. 
The real necessity is an increased Navy including a great. augmentation of the 
Marine forces. Does anyone really believe that with so much to defend, the 
Royal Navy is sufficiently strong at the present moment? In the Duke of 
Wellington's day the. naval authorities told him we were not safe from invasion. 
If I have not alluded to the functions of the Regular forces and the Militia, in the 
event of a grand hostile combination ending in attempts to invade us, it is because I es 
believe the Regular forces would be fully occupied in Ireland, and also in resisting 
those attempts at invasion which were the most serious. Sea Volunteers gught 
to be organised to assist the Volunteer forces, especially on those parts of the 
coast which are nearest to London. 


Colonel A. FEATHERSTONHAUGH (retired pay, R.E.): There is one view 
of the case, I think, which has been misapprehended. The lecturer, 
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Captain Harrison, estimates the cost at £5,500,000, Accepting that for 
the sake of argument, Colonel Colomb tells us it would be far better to 
spend that money on having a much larger fleet. How many ironclads 
would £5,000,000 or £5,500,000 provide? Five or six! What would be the 
good of five or six ironclads by way of increasing the fleet? Then another 
suggestion is that another £5,000,000 sterling should be spent in increasing the 
Army. The interest of £5,000,000 is perhaps £200,000; that would pay for 
2,000 soldiers; and what good are 2,000 soldiers when the enemy is outside 
London? Why, no good at all. I know there are a number of gentlemen who 
object to spending anything extra on military matters, and who say, ‘‘ You had 
much better spend the money on the Navy.” Well, what do we pay annually 
for the Volunteers? £1,000,000 sterling, if not more—£1,500,000. That 
represents a capital charge of about £50,000,000 sterling. We spend the interest 
of £50,000,000 sterling upon the Volunteers, and nobody says a word. Why do not 
these naval gentlemen who object to everything military object to the Volun- 
teers? Why do not they say, ‘‘ Now, let us stop all this paying £1,500,000 
annually, and let us spend £50,000,000 sterling onthe Navy?” How would that 
proposal be received? The fact is these things are not looked into. A cry is set 
up, and it is followed for ever by everybody. There is one thing I am perfectly 
certain of: there is not one gentleman in this room, not even those distinguished 
admirals who are always against the Army ; there is not even one of them who 
would not, if he were dictator to-morrow, do this very thing. What any single 
man who was dictator would do to-morrow would be to fortify London. The 
thing is so obvious and so simple and so cheap that he would not hesitate about it. 
There is another thing: I believe it is an accepted idea that if war broke out we 
should at once blockade the enemy's ships in his ports ; granting we had enough 
ships to do that, I would point out that it seems to be a very dangerous pro- 
ceeding. This is not my idea, but it has been put forth by Captain Mahan, the 
very able American officer, whose name we all know, and who, in a paper which 
appeared not very long ago in the JOURNAL of this Institution, says that if you 
blockade an enemy in a number of ports, one of the enemy’s squadrons may get 
out—which it may do—you cannot deny it may do it. You will remember that in 
our manceuvres a few years ago a squadron inside broke out, and the squadron 
outside did not know where it had gone to. This may occur in case of war, and 
if it should, that squadron of the enemy which has escaped would go on and roll 
up each of our squadrons in front of the other ports one after another, being, of 
course, helped by their friends inside, and in this way our whole fleet might be in 
peril. This is a danger Captain Mahan has pointed out, but I do not think it has 
been generally noticed. Blockading the enemy is not, therefore, the specific it 
is supposed to be. 

Captain W. H. James (late R.E.): The lecturer was good enough to send me an 
invitation to come down, I am afraid thinking I should agree with him in the main 
object of the lecture he has delivered this afternoon. I am sorry to say, while I 
agree with his premises, I do not like ‘his deductions. That is to say, I am of 
opinion that every shilling which is expended on the fortification of London is 
a shilling thrown away, and for this reason: that money spent on these fortifica- 
tions is money diverted from the organisation and formation of a proper field 
army. The mere passive defence to be derived from a circle of forts round 
London, and the conversion of London into an entrenched camp, would be 
nothing compared with the value of a field army which would crush the enemy at 
the point of disembarkation on the coast. I do not mean to say that if we are, 
like France, prepared to spend £93,000,000 of money on fortifications it might not 
be a good thing to fortify London. We might fortify half-a-dozen other places as 
well. We might even have the entrenched camp, advocated by Admiral Close, in 
which he is going to keep his diamonds ; but until we come to that spendthrift 
state of mind in which we determine to spend these huge sums on fortifications, I 
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think.every shilling diverted from the proper organisation of a mobile field force 
in England is a mistake. And it is a mistake for a second reason, that any 
organisation which gives you a proper field force available for the defence of this 
country at the same time gives you a proper field force for use in the enemy's 
country. The mere defensive is worth nothing. If we are to hold our own when 
this day of danger—which everybody is talking about—comes, we must not be 
merely prepared for passive defence in Great Britain and Ireland, but we must be 
prepared to carry war into the enemy's country. To do that we must have 
a proper Army, and until we have got that Army I would not expend one sixpence 
in fortifications. Possibly, a good deal of the money we have spent on fortifica- 
tions is wasted. I have never been able to conceive in what possible combination 
of circumstances Plymouth can be attacked on the land side. I think it is doubt- 
ful that Portsmouth will ever be so attacked. Moreover, I do not believe, in the 
present frame of mind of our administration, that the fortification of London 
would be of any utility whatever. Supposing you have a vast ring of forts 
encircling London, you must have means to bring food in to keep the inhabitants 
of London from starving. I do not believe our present Government, or any other 
Government we are ever likely to have, will take the steps that the French 
Government did in 1870 to victual Paris. Therefore, if you have a string of forts 
you would have this difficulty. The people in London would have nothing to live 
on except themselves, and that is not a very favourite form of food—at any rate, 
in England. A perimeter of 80 miles—I think that is the minimum perimeter of 
any utility—a perimeter of 80 miles certainly postulates 250,000 men to invest it, if 
the enemy is to invest it. He must also have a field army in addition, say 100,000, 
which makes 350,000. That is a very large force for anybody to get into the 
country even if he has absolute command of the sea, because of the difficulties of 
transport. I am perfectly certain that if we have a proper field, mobile, military 
organisation, whatever the force the enemy may wish to throw into our country, 
we can be certain of smashing it on the shore; and, therefore, everything that is 
diverted from this form of organisation is, in my opinion, a mistake. 


Vice-Admiral P. H. CoLomB: I suppose I must rise as one of those naval 
officers who ‘‘ object to everything.” Ido not rise, I am sure, as one of those 
** distinguished officers’’ who object to the Army, because I am not ‘‘ distinguished,” 
and therefore it cannot be I. But I hope the lecturer will not be very much 
offended with me if I venture to call him the Rip Van Winkle of defence. I have 
not found in his paper one single point that has not been answered within the last 
twenty years over and over again. I think it is a great misfortune that in what 
the lecturer truly calls a serious subject, the arguments and facts on the other side 
should not be noticed insome way. We never can get on if we do not make some 
attempt to put both sides of the question before us. I am afraid the lecturer, too, 
has been a little hasty over his history. My impression is that the reason the 
Duke of Parma could not get his troops embarked, was not because he had not 
possession of Flushing, but because there was a Dutch fleet between him and the 
Armada blockading him. I do not understand the statement that Tourville had 
complete command of the Channel in 1690 for the nine months after the battle of 
Beachy Head. The British fleet was little damaged when it came to be looked 
into, and was lying at the Nore in a very good condition, while Tourville had gone 
home. I do not understand how it could be said that he kept the command of the 
Channel. With regard to Hoche’s force, it is stated that this force escaped the 
English blockading squadron, and, although scattered by storms, arrived in Bantry 
Bay. Now, the fleet was not scattered by storms ; it arrived off Bantry Bay in 
beautiful weather intact, barring the want of one or two ships and its naval and 
military commanders. Both of these had bolted away for days from a supposed 
British cruiser which was after them. I have never been able to find what cruiser 
it was, but that was the reason the expedition failed. The gale only came on after 
some of them had entered the Bay. We have, of course, the old story of Nelson 
and Napoleon in the Mediterranean, and the false issue. Then we have mixed up 
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in these sketches of invasion two totally distinct kinds of invasion—one kind which 
are not invasions at all, but the transport of an Army from one friendly country— 
or supposed friendly country—to another ; and invasions where the country is 
really hostile. We must never mix those two up together, because one kind of 
invasion, so called, like the Chinese transport of troops to the Yalu river, 
will be undertaken under circumstances where the invasion of a hostile coast 
cannot be undertaken. Then I see it is stated here, ‘‘ Now, there are still 
in both Services officers who persistently cling to the Navy as being capable 
of alone defending this country against invasion.” I have never met with 
any of those officers, but I should like to meet them, for they would be 
curiosities. Then again, we have, ‘‘ Wellington himself was very much 
alive to this possibility of an invasion.” I think that ought to be corrected 
by stating what Wellington said to the Emperor of Russia on the subject 
of invasion, and also what he said about his own little invasion of the coast 
of Portugal. This question of whether steam and electricity have most 
helped the defence or the attack is a large and important question, and it 
has been pointed out very distinctly by several authorities, that on examination 
they find steam and electricity have enormously increased the defensive side, and 
are against the attacking side in cases of invasion. It is a point that has been 
before writers for several years, and I think that the lecturer, if he took it up at 
all, should have given us both sides of it, and argued it quietly, and not assert it as 
a fact when the weight is against it. We have been told formerly that 100,000 
men was enough for the invasion of this country ; but now the lecturer gives us 
160,000 to 200,000 as the smallest number that could be used. Then we are given 
a further point, which is new as coming from that side: that permanent conquest 
would not, and could not, be the object. The lecturer has failed altogether to 
show us how this*Army, which has invaded us with the object not of conquering, 
is going to get back again. As far as I can make out, his view is that the British 
nation has no history of the kind which would lead us to think, otherwise than that 
it is so pusillanimous, that let but a foreign Army get into London and the whole 
nation will collapse. Now, Ido not know Englishmen better than anybody else, 
but that view is absolutely incomprehensible to me. I cannot believe for one moment 
that that would happen. I can believe there would be great commotions and great 
disturbances on the landing, and so on ; but let the invading Army get such a footing 
as to enter London, and I cannot believe but that there would be such consolidation 
as would prevent terms being made with that invading Army, because all the time 
it is cut off from its base. It is not like an ordinary invading Army with com- 
munications ; it is cut off from its base, and it has to sink or swim. Then I come 
to the general aim of the paper. Its general aim seems to be to repeat the 
warning so often given, and rightly given to a certain extent, that there is a 
possibility of this country being invaded. There is a possibility of successful 
invasion ; there is the possibility of the Navy being driven into its ports by superior 
force : but what is the answer, and the only answer, to that position? The answer 
is, Conscription and an Army on the Continental model. Everything else is mere 
moonshine. If you get into that condition, there is no earthly reason why the 
whole of the Continental Armies should not discharge themselves upon our shores, 
and the only thing then which would prevent an invasion would be such a military 
force as would make them think twice before they encountered it. But with any 
such arrangements as are spoken of—the little Volunteer Army which is treated 
lightly as to its training ; the Regular Army, which we are told is unorganised ; 
and the Militia, which we are told is not sufficiently trained—nothing that you can 
do with any of those forces will stop the sort of invasion which must be contem- 
plated after the Navy has disappeared. Of course, the lecturer takes the usual 
ground that the Navy will not do its duty when the time comes. That is the usual 
routine—it is not going to prevent invasion because it is going to be foolish enough 
to be decoyed away. But the decoying away suggested is a repetition of one of 
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the grandest achievements of our great sailor, Lord Nelson ; what he did being 
the thing which cowed Villeneuve more than anything he had done—that, if you 
please, is now called ‘‘ decoying away”! I hope our admirals will always repeat 
that kind of ‘‘decoying away,” because it is an operation which will absolutely 
prevent the enemy from ever thinking of invading these shores. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. S. HARRISON (late Ist London Engineer Volunteers (R.E.) : 
Having spent some thirty-three years in the special effort to guard London 
against invasion, I may be permitted to make a few remarks. I note that 
all the speakers seem to be under the impression that an invasion of this 
country will take place when we are in exactly the same position as we are 
now. As far as my observation goes, nothing of the kind will take place. The 
invasion of this country will take place when you have exhausted every man 
you can rake up to put in your Regular Force to fight somewhere abroad, and 
when you have fought the combined fleets of other nations. Then will come the 
time when an invasion of the country may consummate victories won elsewhere, 
and with it will come the question, What are the citizens of London to do? It is 
perfectly obvious that the point of attack at that time will be London, and that in 
London a peace will be dictated which will have somewhat lasting results. I 
notice the lecturer says that there will be no such thing as permanent occupation. 
Do not believe it, gentlemen! Any foreigners who come here find us such fasci- 
nating people that they stop. If they come they will never go back any more, and 
they will use the country and its resources as the milch cow to supply themselves 
with luxuries of all kinds. When England falls by the invasion of the precincts of 
London she falls for good. You Englishmen are wutterly incapable of conspiracy. 
You can work, and you can think ; but you cannot conspire, and you cannot drive 
anybody away who means tostop. It is quite clear that immediately the invasion 
has been successful every firearm in the Kingdom would have to be surrendered 
to the conqueror. It would be an extremely simple thing. Great bills would be 
printed in German, Russian, and French—as the case might be—and every man 
in whose house arms were discovered would be hanged at his own street door. That 
would secure permanent peace and a quiet occupation of the country. The real 
question we are met to discuss is, How are we to prevent that? Well, gentle- 
men, my impression is this, that you want every man in the country to do his duty, 
not in a sing-song (lazy ! unhearty !) manner, but to be trained and brought up to 
it. In fact, you want to convert Englishmen into Boers—you want every man to 
be able to shoot as the Boers can (could?) shoot. I do not mean old men like 
myself, but I mean young men—men of spirit and energy, who can play cricket in 
the afternoons and tennis in the mornings. That is the kind of man we want. 
You want to train such men so that at 800 yards nothing three feet big can live 
without being hit seven times out of ten.!_ Then you will have to dress them in a 
totally different style: you will have to dress them so that they can conceal them- 
selves. You also want them to be capable of throwing up loopholed earthworks, 
impregnable to hardened bullets, in the least possible time. You want, also, to 
teach the childrenin your Board Schools, your National Schools, and even in your 
Voluntary Schools, from the age of ten, to shoot with the Morris Tube ; so that 
there shall be no doubt that any man going into the field with 100 cartridges, 
carries 70 lives in his pouch. Those are the points to which your attention should 
be directed. Donot erect forts, but make men of the tradesmen and workers, and 
then we can laugh in the face of any enemy that comes.? 





1 Permission to rest the muzzle of the rifle on any convenient object would give 
this result in one-third of the time now wasted on the ‘‘ military position ’’"—a forked 
stick, the guard of the bayonet.—A. S. H. 

21 should like to have added what was in my mind had there been time, 
‘because accurate, steady shooting, from well-contrived loopholed earthworks, 
makes successful infantry attack across the open simply impossible, let artillery 
and cavalry do what they may. Organisation—numbers—cover—skill-—should be 
the watchwords of England's safety.”—A. S. H. 
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Colonel T. StuRMy CAVE (Ist Vol. Batt. Hampshire Regt.): Unfortunately, 
I was unable to attend the lecture, being at a meeting of Volunteer com- 
manding officers, but I came in because I particularly wanted to see the 
map, which I anticipated would be on the wall, and which I observe is 
there. I have seen a very similar plan somewhere in the passages or 
rooms of the War Office. There is one peculiarity about them all which I 
should like to mention. Captain James talked about starving London. It, 
no doubt, would be very inconvenient for us if we were in London, and were 
unable to get any food supplies ; but there is a difficulty in all these plans which 
to my mind is far greater than that. I notice Kingston on the left-hand corner of 
the map, and I know that it is very difficult to find anything like a defensive 
position to the west of this hill; but the whole of the intakes of water of all the 
great water companies are further up the river. If the enemy's lines were just 
outside Kingston I fail to see how London could be supplied with water. Of 
course, those who were near the banks of the River Thames might poison them- 
selves with some of the fluid that comes under Putney Bridge ; but I do not see 
how those situated at Hampstead, Tottenham, Peckham, and such localities, 
now supplied by the water companies, could even obtain that. Therefore, it 
seems to me that as plans of fortifications all these designs are absolutely faulty 
because they exclude the intakes of water which supply London. I should hardly 
venture, after so great an authority as Captain James, to enlarge upon the neces- 
sity of a mobile army rather than one to occupy defensive positions. It is a 
proposition, I am sure, which is absolutely sound. You may defend a place, but 
when you have defended it you have not beaten the enemy. When you repulse 
him you must be able to follow him up, and, therefore, you must have a mobile 
fieid army. Colonel Colomb made a few observations just as I was coming into 
the room. I think it might interest you if I quoted a passage that was written on 
the same subject a very long time ago, namely, with reference to the possibility 
of preventing an invasion by fighting the enemy on the shore. At a time when 
there was really a very great fear of invasion, a good many hundred years ago, 
the thing was thoroughly discussed by the most able men of the day. One of 
them supposed that garrisons were placed at Margate, at the Ness, and at 
Folkestone, and along the south coast. He then showed how the enemy would 
be able to bring an overwhelming force to defeat any one of those garrisons long 
before the others could support them. He goes on to say, ‘‘ Yea, the like may 
be said of Weymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and the landing places on the south 
coast ; for there is no man ignorant that ships, without putting themselves out of 
breath, will easily outrun the soldiers that coast them.” If that were so with 
sailing-ships I think it would be very much more so with steam-ships. The 
quotation is from the ‘‘ History of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

T. M. Macuire, LL.D. (2nd Lieutenant 14th Middlesex (Inns of Court) V.R.C.): 
After what has been said by the chairman, by the lecturer, and by other 
speakers, I, as a Volunteer, feel very considerable hesitation in venturing to 
address this meeting at all. I am consoled, however, by the remark of my 
distinguished friend behind, who said that the English nation is not fit for 
conspiracy ; well, the London Irish Volunteers will probably, if called upon, 
be able to make up for any deficiency in that respect. |I was very much struck, 
indeed, by the extraordinary dissimilarity of views with regard to an attack 
on London as expressed by the gallant Admiral who has just spoken, and those set 
forth by other speakers—especially the lecturer. A picture of the fate of an 
invader, if he once ventured to get as far as the precincts of London, has been 
drawn very ably in a recent lecture by the gallant Admiral. No more deplorable 
position was ever occupied by any human being than that occupied by the hostile 
General and his 100,000 men in the Admiral’s picture. On the other hand, we are 
told that the invader will be found in easy possession of our squares, and that, 
instead of being pelted by our ladies and crushed by our mob and lost in our 
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streets, he, in fact, will lord it over our banks and enjoy quarters as comfortable 
as can be imagined. Certainly, those two contradictory statements can scarcely 
be equally true; and I am inclined to accept, for the present, at any rate, the 
opinion of the gallant Admiral. With regard to the various statements about the 
line of resistance on our coasts and the utilisation of the Volunteers thereon, I am 
just now reminded of an anecdote of Sir John Moore. Mr. Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, commanded some 10,000 British Volunteers in the neighbourhood of 
Shorncliffe—the Cinque Ports men. Sir John Moore was asked what position the 
Volunteers would take supposing that an invasion took place on that coast, and he 
replied :—‘ On that distant hill, as long as you remain apart the enemy will pro- 
bably think that you are soldiers; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t go down to 
the coast and undeceive them." This whole question of fortification is one of the 
weightiest import, not only to people in England, but also to people on the 
Continent. Of course, it is of far more pressing importance to them than it is to 
us with our sea-girt shores. But their efforts give us some guidance. There are 
different views with regard to these vast fortifications. For example, the general 
opinion in Germany is in favour of few fortresses—the Germans four on the east 
and four on the west. Their defensive line is made of men, not of stone. The 
French, on the other hand, are in favour of a very great number. I think it will 
be found that there are some 450 fortresses and forts in France, and I 
think they would occupy at the beginning of a war no less than 600,000 
men. Paris would require about 300,000 armed defenders. Our experience 
with regard to these fortresses is all against their transcendent value. With 
regard to a great fortified capital, our experience is principally based upon 
the recent Franco-German war. The lines round Lisbon were very excep- 
tional. What was the experience in 1870-71? The French had an enormous 
entrenched camp, a vast and almost impregnable fortress at Paris. What good 
did that fortress do to Paris and to France? I admit that it postponed the con- 
clusion of the war; it gave hope to France, and was the pivot of most honourable 
efforts. I admit that it occupied some 200,000 Germans for several months ; but 
how far did it prevent Germany from gaining a complete victory over France ? 
It caused greater disasterthan ever. The frontier fortresses did not save France, 
Metz did not save France, Strasburg did not save France, Paris did not save 
France. - According to the Archduke Charles, the only very effective use of a vast 
fortress ‘‘ is to give a great nation time to organise and utilise its resources.” The 
enormous fortification of Paris gave the French time to utilise their resources. 
But what was wanting to France in 1870 was what is wanting in England now— 
organisation betimes and before the war, not during the war. Had there been 
organisation betimes, the frontier fortresses would not have been in an improper 
state as to equipment, and the Germans would have been more seriously hampered, 
if not stopped, before they reached Paris at all. The catastrophe of Gravelotte 
and Sedan would not then have been so disastrous. A few more properly 
organised corps would have been more useful than Romainville or Issy. Ifa 
nation cannot organise its resources, a vast central fortress is of very little use. 
Certainly, taking it that the value of a place of arms is to enable a nation to 
organise its resources, unless it fulfils this function it is a waste of money, and it 
may be a snare. If it only enables a nation to get breathing time so as to briag 
up fresh forces into the field, all of which forces are in turn again beaten, as were 
the forces of relief started under Faidherbe, De Paladines, Bourbaki, and 
Chanzy ; if the great central fortress had only the result of encouraging 
people to put in the field forces which are disorganised and sure of defeat, the 
fortress may become a danger to a nation rather than a defence. If we can by 
constructing these works round London organise, during the few weeks or months 
that they hold out, vast relieving armies, and drive the enemy away by beating 
him on the field of battle, it will be well. If we can develop during war a sound 
organisation which we had not before the war; if, in fact, we can put vital 
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energy into our rulers—vital military energy, without which a State cannot long 
continue to exist—then we shall attain a good result by fortifying London, but 
not otherwise. All the expense will otherwise be wasted. The fortification of 
London suggested is based on the supposition that we are in such a state of dis- 
organisation—a worse state of disorganisation than France was in August, 
1870—that our Volunteers would be less useful than they were in 1804, that 
the Militia is worth nothing at all, that the Regular Army will be completely beaten 
by any considerable invasion, while our Navy could not stop an invasion by blockad- 
ing the south of France, or the west of France, or the Baltic, or the Mediterranean ; 
that our fleets will be themselves blockaded; and that all our coasts will be at the 
mercy of foreigners. Under these circumstances, the invader is supposed to get 
around London—as the hon. gentlemen said—frightening the life out of its people. 
Now, I ask, is it at ail likely that then, and not till then, a great, well-organised Army 
will spring up; an inspiring organising force will suddenly be developed merely 
because London is threatened? Are we to believe that immediately, from North and 
South, and East and West, tremendous hordes of well-disciplined warriors would 
spring up like fabulous dragons’ teeth to drive the invaders away from our 
metropolis? Our rulers would awaken too late. I contend what we want is 
organisation now, during peace-time, and if we wait until the enemy comes round 
London we shall organise in vain. If you want’ to protect London, organise the 
forces now at your disposal forthwith, and do not delude the people by delaying 
to put into proper shape your splendid resources because you age, like the 
Parisians, inside an invulnerable citadel! That is not all I want to say. Where 
you are to put your fortress, where you make thé final stand, is an important 
matter, and I am not clear that round London is the best locality. There are a 
thousand objections to fortifying a mighty centre of exchange. In point of fact, 
prominent writers, whose works are in this library, point out that there was much 
danger to France, and in the long run, terrible misfortune, from putting arms into 
the hands of the National Guard, and teaching them to live and do nothing, to be 
rationed by the State inside their beleaguered city. These are very serious dangers 
not easily got rid of, and some contend it would be’far better to defend France, 
not by great fortresses at Lyons or Paris, but by some skilled organisation on the 
flank of the enemy's line of invasion; not in the front; not to defend the capital 
by surrounding it by a series of works, which ought to be very good things after 
everything else was tried; but defending the capital by rendering it impossible 
that an enemy should approach it by any line of invasion, by putting a powerful 
fortress on the flank of the line to the capital. Remember Plevna. I throw that 
point out for the lecturer's consideration. The French could defend Paris much 
better by taking a strong position somewhere between Besancon and Nevers, by 
having a good field army to cope with the invader as he advanced, and by hover- 
ing over his line of communication, rather than by having fortresses round Paris 
itself. This is the opinion of some of the best French experts. London does not 
live on its productions: it lives on its credit. The danger, therefore, of doing 
anything that can in the least degree shake the credit of London is immense, 
inasmuch as London is the banking centre of the Empire, and probably of the 
world. The credit of London is the life of London. I suggest also, that it would 
be well not to put all your eggs into the London basket. There are other places 
of first-rate importance besides London. ‘There are Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and so forth. Should not the banking interests, for the time 
being, the apparatus whereby our system of credit is worked, be transferred 
elsewhere? I should like to dwell on Admiral Close’s views on the security of the 
Thames and on the Cannock Chase idea, but my time has expired, and I will 
therefore conclude by expressing my hearty thanks to the lecturer for having 
raised this very varied discussion. 

Captain W. H. HARRISON, in reply, said: Before dealing with the points raised 
in the discussion I should like to say that most of the gentlemen who have been 
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good enough to take part in the discussion of the paper appear to have forgotten 
the fact that my paper is based on ‘‘ the present existing circumstances,” and not 
on what may possibly be done in the future, and I have taken the Army and the 
Auxiliary Forces as they are organised or trained at this present moment, and at 
the value which we know they now possess. Of course, I agree with Captain 
James and other speakers that the re-organisation of the Home Army would 
be far better than fortifying London. But I wish to point out that the re-organi- 
sation of our Home Army, Militia, and Volunteers has been talked about for 
years, but little has been done indeed, as yet. Take such an important matter as 
the question of ‘‘musketry practice.” Look at the bad class-firing our ‘Militia 
make, and our Volunteers also, except the few who go to Bisley. This question 
has been talked about for years, but little has been'done in this direction. The 
Auxiliary Forces have no transport ; there is»no field organisation, not even the 
nucleus of it. I have read lectures in which I have seen it stated over and over 
again that such organisation is required, but nothing has been done, and that is 
the reason why I maintain, that if you do nothing for the better organisation of 
the Line and Auxiliary Forces, the only thing then to be done is the protection of 
London. Admiral Close mentions the Thames as being as important as the land 
approaches, and that that river requires protection ; but I do not know whether 
the gallant Admiral has forgotten that we have forts at Sheerness, Shornemead, 
Cliffe, Coalhouse, Fort Grain, and Tilbury, not to mention a network of mines, and 
soon. You cannot protect it better, I think, than it is at the present moment. If you 
look at the enormous gun-power possessed by these forts-you will find that the 
Thames is excellently protected. Another question was raised by two speakers as 
regards the food supply. It is made rather too much of a bogey to my mind, that 
food question. I know some very eminent authorities have studied it more than I 
have ; but when we look at the question in its proper light, it does seem to me to be 
given rather more credit than it deserves. I take for instance the last American 
war. There were then scores of ships’ captains found ready to, and did, run the 
blockade. My regiment was in the Bermudas at the time, and I know from what 
our men told me that soldiers could at that time join ships and get 40 or 50 dollars 
a trip wages. As there were then found plenty of ships’ captains ready to run the 
gauntlet, so would they be forthcoming in the case of the invasion of England. 
With our opportunities for landing cargo all round the island you would find 
scores of English and American captains ready to run their ships in if money 
is to be made by it; they would risk the danger. Therefore, I think the food 
question is made too much of when it is said that in case of successful invasion 
we shall be starved out. I venture to think that then there would be more 
chances for getting food than we imagine at the present time. Admiral Colomb 
has rather taken me seriously to task about my statement as to Parma’s 
fleet, also on Hoche’s expedition, and its arrival at Bantry Bay, and about the 
nine months’ command of the Channel by Tourville. I have taken Dahlman’s (a 
most unbiassed writer) History as the basis for these statements, and he clearly 
shows that there certainly was a Dutch fleet near, but that those ships could 
not have prevented him from embarking his troops had he secured Flushing, 
and thus enabled the Armada to come into harbour instead of anchoring off 
Calais. Then as to Hoche’s ships, Dahiman gives it that after they left 
Land’s End they encountered a storm until they got into Bantry Bay, when 
the scattered ships re-united. He also states that after the 10th July, 1690, our 
fleet did not show in the Channel until the Spring of 1691, which would be about 
nine months. Then the gallant Admiral further said that in my paper I mixed up the 
invasions. Asregardsthe Walcheren expedition, I put that in mereiy toshow you how 
quickly and rapidly we might embark troops, and to give you an instance in proof 
of it. Then Admiral Colomb mentions that even if war broke out at all, the 
enemy would not necessarily come over here, and that there is nothing to show 
that there would be an invasion. To this I reply, that unless you can do as our 
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forefathers did, that is to say, unless you can invade the enemy's country, there is 
every likelihood of an invasion of this country if war broke out. You may do the 
former if you re-organise our Army in such a manner that you can at any moment 
send 300,000 or 400,000 men on the Continent in order to invade your enemy's 
territory. In that way you may prevent the latter from coming over here, but if 
you do not do that, then invasion is a possible and probable contingency, as I have 
argued in Parts II. and III. Admiral Colomb also takes exception to my state- 
ment as to the question of steam and electricity with regard to attack and defence 
in future wars. My argument is based on the opinions I have gathered from 
foreign naval officers. Unfortunately, the limits of my paper do not admit of the 
arguments of both sides being here set forth. He also considers that I should 
have shown how the invading army is to get back again, and further deprecates 
my remarks as to the occupation of London being at all likely to bring England to 
terms. The object of my paper is to show the probability and feasibility of 
an invasion, and how to minimise or stave it off. If the invasion should prove 
successful, the invader will go back as he came. If unsuccessful, he will find a 
watery grave. I do not by any means pretend that the only object of an invader 
would be the capture of Lendon, or that the invader'’s force would advance 
towards London only. On the contrary, in Part IV., I distinctly mention that a 
descent on our shores on several points simultaneously is now, by the introduction 
of steam and electricity, possible. Hence a simultaneous attack on various parts 
of the Kingdom. Neither do I state that the Navy will not do its duty when the 
day arrives. But I do say that the Navy is neither invincible nor infallible, and 
that by some mischance it may not be at the exact spot where it is wanted— 
in which contention I maintain our naval manoeuvres bear me out. We next come 
to the Militia ballot. We all agree that if once the Militia ballot were enforced it 
would lead to a_kind of compulsory service, as then our young men must either 
join the Line, the Militia, or the Volunteers ; and, as a consequence, every colone! 
of Volunteers would have a chance of putting the screw on his men, and telling 
them : ‘* If you do not make yourselves thoroughly efficient I shall send you away, 
which you know means that you must join either the Militia or the Line.” But I 
do not know whether this country is at present prepared to go so far as the Militia 
ballot. In my humble opinion it would be the saving of this country from 
invasion if the Militia ballot was enforced, as it would mean every able-bodied 
man in this country bearing arms, being drilled, and learning something about 
soldiering ; but whether the country is prepared to go to that extent I am not pre- 
pared to say. Colonel Sturmy Cave objects to the places marked on this plan 
being too near London. I state in my paper that I do not pretend that the points 
marked are the most suitable ones, because so much must depend on the type of 
work selected and to the perimeter considered safest. Some stress was laid by 
Admiral Colomb and two other gentlemen about Wellington’s idea of fighting 
an invading Army on our shore on landing. Now let me give you one 
instance of this where the idea did not succeed. It was on the 29th June, 1864, 
Alsen was stormed by the combined Prussian and Austrian army corps. It 
is the only instance in military history that I know of where two army corps 
crossed an arm of the sea, attacked forts on the opposite shore, and success- 
fully carried the. works, all within about five or six hours. One may call 
that shore fighting, to some extent, because in order to reach the earth- 
works on the land, we had, of course, to wade through the sea on to the 
shore. It is my personal experience of the value of earthworks in that war which 
put fortifications around London into my mind. Denmark is a very small country. 
When it went to war with Prussia and Austria, it seemed impossible that such 
a small country could resist the combined efforts of Prussia and Austria for any 
length of time ; on the night of the Ist to 2nd of February we crossed the 
Eider, and Prince Frederick Charles sent us round to take Missunde, with 
its 126 guns. Well, we went thére, but we were badly beaten, and lost a lot of 
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men, and returned unsuccessful. On the night of the 5th to 6th we crossed on 
the flank of the Danes at Arnis and Kappel, and then took Missunde and captured 
its 126 guns. Then, about 28th February, we arrived before Diippel. Some 
63,000 men, including a division of the Guards, which joined us later on——I cannot 
give you the exact figures at this distance of time—but there were something like 
70,000 men lying in front of the works. From the 28th February to the 15th April 
we were lying outside those wretched Diippel earthworks, constructing parallel 
after parallel, and drawing nearer and nearer, and yet these works kept two large 
army corps for seven weeks at bay. We were armed with needle-guns, and had 
such splendid leaders as Prince Frederick Charles. I mention this war as an 
instance of what can be done behind earthworks, and how easily you can stop a 
big Army by their means : they are not so useless as some of the speakers appear 
to think. I am very glad Dr. Maguire and Captain James spoke. Of course, 
their strong argument is immediate organisation, as I remarked just now. I agree 
that if we only effectively organise the existing troops of our Army, so that we 
can send them abroad, or use them to the best advantage for home defence, we 
shall never hear of invasion at all. Invasion is always the topic with foreigners. 
In England we are very apt to look at the question from this side of the Channel ; 
but I stood on the other side of it when I wrote this paper, and while there I asked 
questions, and pondered over the ideas I extracted from the people over there. Then 
I placed myself in their position, and thought it out how it could be done. That 
is how I came to compile this paper—not from a purely English point of view. One 
gets into a little bit of a narrow groove if one invariably argues on the one side. 
In England we are always thinking that our Navy cannot go wrong, that one 
Englishman is as good as three of any other nation, and so on. I wished to show 
you that we are not impregnable, and I desired to raise a discussion in order to 
gauge people's opinions on this point. I beg to thank you most sincerely for the 
way in which you have listened to me, and the impartial manner in which you have 
discussed the subject before us. 


The CHAIRMAN (Lieut.-General G. H. Moncrieff): One pregnant sentence 
in the lecture asks, whether our rulers will profit by experience; and every- 
thing that has been said to-day is leading up to that. The great use of 
this splendid theatre and these lectures, and the admirable discussion we 
have, such as the one to-day—certainly a discussion that I never heard in 
the old, wretched building—is that we are able in some sort of way to 
let people know what we, as soldiers and sailors, think is useful, and stir 
up the authorities to get the whole of the organisation we need. There 
was a statement lately made in this theatre that it was no good asking for 
sixpence more for the defence of the country. It was put in this way: that if you 
want more money for a ship you must take it off something else, that if you want 
more money for the guns of the Army you must provide in like manner ; the 
details were not given. It was said by a man of experience and a man of 
authority, and I dare say many of you read it in the paper, if you did not hear it 
in this theatre. I look upon it in a different way. If the Government would only 
make up their minds and tell the country what is required, then we might get this 
organisation. I am quite certain, however, of this, that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment must have plans that, in case of invasion, lay down how they would occupy 
ground, and how they would utilise the Regular Army, Militia, and Volunteers. 
This there can be no doubt about, and by degrees—it is no secret—stores are, for 
military purposes, being erected. At Caterham, for instance, there are large 
stores, and such stores are being prepared in various places. There are positions 
between here and the south coast, a long way from London, which you might 
almost say are impregnable, with just a few earthworks. I am not speaking with 
authority or from personal knowledge, but simply from what I have casually heard. 
I hope this discussion and this lecture may do some good in drawing public opinion 
to look into these matters, and see what a terrible hole we shall be in in this country 
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if there is such a thing as a successful invasion, unless we have some organi- 
sation—whether forts round London, or a strong mobile army which will 
keep the invader farther off, is a matter of opinion, and the general feeling 
amongst us here to-day is in favour of the latter course. There is one thing I am 
sure I shall please you all by doing, and that is, to ask you to give a hearty vote of 
thanks to Captain Harrison for the admirable paper which he has read to us. 
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NOTES ON TACTICS FOR SHIPS AND 
WEAPONS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Captain H. J. MAY, C.B., R.N. 





PART II. 
SINGLE SHIP ACTIONS. 
IN considering the tactics which should be used in a single ship 
action it is necessary to recapitulate some of the principal points to which 
attention has been called in dealing with the three weapons: gun, torpedo, 
and ram. 

First of all, it is essential that the range at which the action 
should take place must be settled, because on this depends the 
question as to what weapons should be used. At long and moderate 
ranges the gun reigns supreme, but a sudden reduction of range will 
change a gunnery: duel into a torpedo encounter, or even into a ramming 
battle, and this maybe in a very few minutes. . Now, when ships are 
steering on parallel courses, or nearly so, the range will remain constant, 
whilst if they are crossing each other or passing on opposite courses: 
the alterations of range are exceedingly rapid, and the importance ofthe 
gun is thereby greatly diminished, besides which the gun may almost 
at any moment be superseded by the torpedo or ram. It will, there- 
fore, be the object of a ship which trusts to. her guns to steer the same 
course as the enemy, and to keep the range at, say, 1,000 yards or 
more. On the other hand, a ship which is doubtful as to the results of 
a gunnery duel will attempt to cross or meet her enemy, so as to make 
the gunnery practice bad, and will then endeavour to push in to close 
quarters to use torpedo or ram. fat cat 

In order to get on the same course .as an opponent at.a con- 
siderable range it is absolutely necessary to turn in good-time if the 
number of points to be turned through is great... This may be seen from 
Diagram XIII., Fig. 1. A represents a ship turning on a circle with 
diameter, 600 yards, at a speed.of 15 knots, and steering North. If she 
puts her helm hard over she will run for three minutes before beginning to 
make good any southing. In this time an opponent X, who bore North 
distant 3,500 yards, will if she steers South close A 1,500 yards, and. the 
two ships when on parallel courses will be 2,000 yards apart. Similarly A 
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will close X;, who is 4 points on the bow by 1,000 yards during the turn 
away, which takes two minutes, and in turning from X”, who is abeam, the 
ships will close 500 yards. These distances are approximately once, 
twice, and three times the diameter of the turning circle, which may be 
taken as the decrease of distance in turning parallel to a ship coming 
down on beam, bow, and right ahead respectively. Now, if X does not 
wish A to steer the same course that she is doing, she also will put her 
helm hard over, and ifthe ships turn in the same time they will remain on 
opposite courses as before (see the dotted track). If one of the opponents 
turns quicker than the other, 7.e., in less time, not necessarily in less space, 
she will have the advantage in this preliminary manceuvring, and will be 
able to a great extent to determine the question as to whether the action 
should be fought on parallel courses or not. This advantage is, however, 
probably more theoretical than practical, and it is hard to conceive that a 
ship would find it advantageous to be continually spinning round to get 
nearer to or farther away from her antagonist, and, though it may not be 
altogether easy to keep on the same course as an alert and handy 
antagonist, it is probably harder for: the latter to be constantly, on an 
opposite course. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that turning with 
helm hard over makes the gun practice most difficult. However, here is a 
matter that can best be worked out practically, and will afford good 
practice to any two ships. They should be placed 3,000 yards apart, say, 
one endeavouring to keep outside 1,000 yards and on the same course as 
her opponent, the other to run on opposite courses and to close inside 
1,000 yards. If in half-an-hour the latter never succeeded in closing, the 
ship trusting to her guns would be pronounced the victor; but if other- 
wise, the victory would go to the would-be ram or torpedoist. 

In many of the mimic actions which have been fought out on paper 
the opponents, even when trusting mainly to their guns, pass on oppo- 
site courses. This commonly results from two ships desiring to close 
each other, and, having approached to a comparatively short range, 
are then afraid to turn away. Nothing, therefore, remains but to ram 
or to pass on opposite courses, the distance at which they pass depending 
on their mutual action. If one desires to try her ram or torpedoes, the 
other, not having room to turn away, is bound to follow suit whether she 
will or not. Thus to take a typical case from the excellent essay with which 
Commander Sturdee won the prize medal of the R.U.S.I. in 1894, he places 
his ‘* Royal Sovereign” in such a position within eight or nine minutes of 
opening fire that, though intending to rely mainly on her’ guns, she is 
liable, before she has had time to fire more than half-a-dozen rounds from 
the heavy guns, either to be torpedoed or to torpedo her adversary, or 
both may be sunk by Whiteheads. In Diagram XIII., Fig. 2,the diagram 
illustrating this action is reproduced. ‘Tables are also attached showing 
the rate at which the bearing and distance of the enemy changes.” It will 
be seen that in the first three-minutes the.range alters 2,000 yards, so that 
the gunnery practice during this period is almost bound to be bad. For 
the next four minutes, viz., from 3 to 7, matters are somewhat better for 
the guns, but even then the variations in range are considerable and the 
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bearing alters rapidly in both ships. For the last two minutes the 
bearing and distance both alter very quickly, and the ships now come 
within torpedo range. It is impossible to expect any decisive results 
from nine minutes’ firing under these conditions, and though the ships 
intended to ‘‘commence with a gun action,” they are hurried into a 
torpedo duel broadside to broadside in which each should torpedo the 
other. Similar results seem certain to follow if ships keep on opposite 
courses, hence a ship trusting to her guns must use every endeavour to 
turn parallel to her opponent in good time. 

It has been shown that the possession of high speed enables a ship, 
by turning her quarter to the enemy, to keep her broadside bearing 
when a slower opponent would have to use her chase guns only, or 
drop out of the action; but since neither ship can prevent the other from 
turning her broadside, the action will probably be fought out broad- 
side to broadside. If the faster. ship gets the best: of this, she will 
gradually close on her slower opppnent as+the fire of jthe,latter slackens, 
her own fire becoming more and more effective as the range lessens. 
She must, however, be most careful not to give her opponent an oppor- 
tunity with her torpedoes. If the beaten ship makes off she must, of 
course, be followed ; but if she turns and runs at her pursuer, the latter 
will'do better to turn away and continue the gunmery-action. It is true 
that, as shown in Diagrams III. and IV.,'the pursuer has a good chance with 
her torpedoes if her enemy tries to ram, but her first object is to capture 
her nearly-silenced opponent, and this her guns will effect without 
venturing on the hazard of a torpedo duel. Similarly, it would be absurd 
to attempt ramming a beaten enemy at the risk of being torpedoed at the 
moment of victory. 

If the slower ship gets the best of the broadside gunnery duel, 
her faster opponent will naturally bring her on the quarter with her 
broadside just bearing, and only if her fire still proves too feeble 
should she utilise her speed to close upon her slower enemy with 
the view of using ram or torpedoes, This case was fully worked out 
in dealing with torpedo attack, and it was shown that the best course for 
the slow ship was to turn away, still relying on her guns, which, having 
done well at long ranges, should, as the range decreases, have a crushing 
effect on the already half-silenced guns of her opponent. It might be 
urged against this that the slow ship thus loses all chance of striking a 

- decisive blow with torpedo or ram, and that her silenced enemy may yet 
make off. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that her lack 
of speed handicaps her both in a torpedo and ramming encounter, and 
her enemy would scarcely seek to close unless she counted on gaining 
thereby some advantage. If the fast ship in trying to close gets her 
water-line forward riddled by shell, she will very probably lose her speed, 
when her adversary with superior gunnery will certainly capture her. 
The greater difficulty of plugging holes forward as compared with those 
aft is distinctly an argument in favour of the retreating ship. 

When dealing with torpedo tactics it was shown that to attack a ship 


1See Part I. of the Paper, January, 1897. 
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with success you must cross her Danger Area which extends on either 
bow, and be most careful to keep well before her beam. Now, this cannot 
be done unless the ship attacked exposes herself by presenting her bow to 
the attacking ship. Her usual reason for doing this is that she may get 
a chance of ramming. See especially the ramming attacks from the 
beam and quarter, where the ram always lays herself open to a torpedo. 

Any opportunity that presents itself should be at once seized, and if 
the enemy allows you to get on his bow, an attempt may be made to 
torpedo him by a sudden turn towards him and an equally rapid turn 
away. This is illustrated in Diagram II., Fig. 2.1 Here E and F are 
carrying on a gunnery duel at 1,200 yards, E being on F’s bow. 

At FE, E jams her helm hard to starboard and reverses it a minute 
afterwards at E’2, She thus crosses F’s bows: and torpedoes her at F3. 
Of course, nothing could have been more fatuous than F’s action in 
standing on. She should have turned away as shown by the dotted track. 
Still, such mistakes are made sometimes, indeed certain writers have 
advocated keeping your bow towards the enemy. 

E, if she found that F was turning away, would simply resume her 
position at 1,200 yards, and the gunnery duel would go on as before. 
The method of making a torpedo attack when passing on opposite tacks 
has been gone into before, but I by no means recommend passing on 
opposite tacks as a reasonable manceuvre—it tends to make success cr 
failure too much a matter of chance. 

The analysis of the different classes of ramming encounters shows 
that success depends so much on chance that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to lay down any rules as to how to carry out a ramming 
attack, unless, indeed, one of the contestants has suffered in motive or 
steering power. Even then torpedoes have to be reckoned with, and it 
is impossible to ram a ship with a good torpedo armament still intact 
without running great risk. In any casé a ship intending to ram must be 
fully prepared for a stem-to-stem encounter, and any guns projecting on 
the broadside are liable to be dismounted. In every case, whatever the 
weapon used, it is most desirable in a single ship action to maintain as 
high a speed as possible. 

Ships with an unsymmetrical arrangement of their armament are not 
easy to manoeuvre satisfactorily. Thus a ship with feeble stern fire is very 
much hampered if she wishes to fight a gunnery duel. Her enemy knowing 
that she cannot turn away will naturally steer direct for het. She must 
then give up the gunnery engagement, and stake her fortune on torpedo 
and ram, or if she has great speed she must present her weak stern to the 
enemy until far enough away to turn her broadside. Moreover, if when 
nearing her opponent she presents her bow in order to bring her guns to 
bear, she thereby gives an opportunity for a successful torpedo attack. 
It is by no means uncommon for ships to have their torpedo armament 
so arranged that they are weak in bow fire. This is the greatest 
disadvantage in a ramming encounter where the. bow .torpedo training 
well forward is most useful as a defensive weapon. There are very few 





~ 1See Part I. of the Paper, January, 1897. 
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ships where the right-ahead fire is feeble, but it is obvious that such a ship 
will suffer very severely in chasing another which has good stern fire. It 
is also very important that chase guns should train well past the beam, 
and that broadside guns should have a large arc of training. ‘Training 
torpedo-tubes are not so important. 


TACTICS FOR SQUADRONS AND FLEETS. 

In a single ship action it has been shown that the tactics mainly 
depend on the weapon which it is desired to use, and the same rule 
holds good when two or more ships support each other and act in 
company. 

Recent naval history does not give us much assistance with regard 
to fleet tactics, for when we examine the tactics of the squadrons or 
fleets which have fought under steam, so many defects are apparent that 
there is very little left which is worthy of imitation. 

Lissa shows clearly enough that a fleet which keeps together and 
acts on some definite plan is greatly superior to one that is distributed 
over some miles of ocean and is scarcely under command. Also, that a 
ship that stops her engines is liable to be rammed; and again, that a fleet 
superior in organisation, discipline, and gunnery will be certain to get 
an advantage if an attack is delivered with suddenness and dash. Nor is 
much to be learnt from the fight off the Yalu river. The Chinese simply 
fought in a confused mass, and the Japanese organisation admitted of 
many of their best ships, not inaptly termed ‘‘the detached squadron,” 
being altogether out of range for a considerable period. Moreover, at 
the time that the action ceased the principal Chinese ships were still 
intact, and five of the best Japanese cruisers, all faster than the Chinese, 
and all armed with torpedoes, had, judging by their losses, never been 
seriously engaged. As there is good reason to believe that the Japanese 
did not lack courage, it is evident that there must have been a most 
serious lack of organisation to permit the action to come to a close in 
this unsatisfactory manner. Torpedoes were not apparently used, or 
attempted to be used, by either side, unless when the Japanese admiral 
by a faulty manoeuvre at the beginning of the action placed his weaker 
ships in great peril. With a long and somewhat straggling line he 
steamed across the course of a fleet advancing in a compact mass. This 
dragged the tail of his line right across the bows of the enemy, and but 
for the ineptness of the Chinese the rear ships of the Japanese must have 
been crushed. The inefficiency of the gun-fire on both sides is in 
measure accounted for by the long range taken up by the Japanese, and 
the fact that they were constantly steering on opposite courses to the 
Chinese. 

We have, therefore, no evidence from history as to whether the time- 
honoured tactics which our ancestors used in order to bring the guns of 
a fleet to bear upon an enemy should be thrown aside because of the 
introduction of steam propulsion, the torpedo, and the ram. ‘There 
have been many treatises published which, basing their reasoning on the 
great importance of the ram, have argued that the old formations are as 
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obsolete as the ships which used them, and recommending others, such 
as groups or pelotons, and the various compact formations which have 
never yet been tried in action, but which are considered necessary for 
giving the’ ram free scope. But more recent writers, especially 
Commander Sturdee, in the very valuable essay above alluded to 
(U.S.I. Journat, April, 1894), and Mr. Laird Clowes (U.S.I. JouRNAL, 
March, 1894), have conclusively shown that whatever may be advanced 
by tactical writers, the ram, as judged by its actual performance in war, 
has not given any indication that it is likely to take a commanding or 
even a high position in the naval warfare of the future. Hence it is 
evident that formations based on the importance of the ram are founded 
more on theory than on practice. 

So far as I am aware, no writer has put forward any formation as 
being especially desirable in order to give the torpedo free scope, 
though it has been pointed out incidentally that formations which lend 
themselves readily to the development of broadside fire are also 
generally favourable to the use of the torpedo. 

3ut let us suppose that in a fleet action it is intended to rely mainly 
on torpedo and ram, and that the ships are to be formed accordingly ; 
we are at once confronted by the difficulty that it is impossible to use 
torpedoes or rams without being first, and that probably for some time in 
the zone dominated by gun-fire. Moreover, if the enemy is able to 


prolong the necessary gunnery duel it may very probably happen that the 
fleet desiring to us: torpedoes and rams may be crushed and beaten by 
gun-fire alone without ever reaching torpedo range. For such a fleet 
must originally have been weak in gun-fire, or it would not have sought 
to decide the action by other means, and it has accentuated its weakness 
by putting itself into a formation ill-suited to the development of the 


power of its guns. 

When, therefore, it is necessary to choose the weapon on which 
reliance is primarily to be placed in a fleet action, I have no hesitation 
in naming the gun. And I believe what I have written above as to the 
use of the three weapons in a single ship action will tend to confirm this 
preference. 

Now there are ample historical data as to the best method of dis- 
posing the ships of a fleet whose principal weapon is the gun, and all 
experience goes to show that they should be arranged in a single line. 

But what of Nelson’s crowning achievement at Trafalgar when he 
attacked in two distinct lines or columns? First of all it is to be noted that 
the true attack did not begin at Trafalgar till after the heads of the two 
columns had come in contact with the enemy, and then in accordance 
with Nelson’s pre-arranged plan the regular fighting line was formed 
abreast the centre and rear of the enemy’s formation. In fact, the two 
columns were not a fighting formation at all; they corresponded more 
nearly to the advance of an army in columns of route. Nelson used them 
simply to bring his ships into action as quickly as possible, each ship 
forming line on her leaders as she came up to the enemy. Thus the 
action was really fought in line asusual. It was in order to form this line 
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as quickly as possible that Nelson allowed the ships when approaching in 
the two columns to get out of station, so that they came down two and 
three abreast. And this irregular method of forming the line so discon- 
certed the unpractised combined fleet that nothing whatever was dene to 
meet the concentration till it was too late. 

Nor is it difficult to see why ships desiring to fire in a certain 
direction should arrange themselves in a line at right angles to the line 
of fire. It is almost a matter of instinct, and whether the firing line be 
composed of sportsmen who are merely partridge shooting, or of skir- 
mishers feeling their way towards the point of attack, of wooden three- 
deckers or modern battle-ships, the rule is still the same. If any unit 
drops out of the line it is found not only that the fire of the unit is less 
effective, but there is also considerable risk that friends will fire into each 
other. With the old broadside fighting-ships there was no quest‘on as to 
how the ships should be formed when in line. They could only fire 
effectively in one direction, viz., abeam or nearly so, thus when in action 
their broadsides were turned to the enemy, and line ahead thus became 
the one standard fighting formation. Now, this line ahead is far easier 
to preserve than any other formation. Each ship has merely to follow 
her leader, no bearings have to be taken, no compass course has to be 
steered, and as long as a uniform speed can be maintained exact station 
is preserved. At the same time each ship can turn in any direction 
without in the least endangering her neighbours, and there is ample time 
should a ship stop dead for her next astern to clear her. If, therefore, 
an accident happens to a ship’s helm or motive power she does not 
thereby disorganise the line, and a ship that has to stop falls into the 
arms of her friends. But, though a line ahead was of old always used for 
engaging, other modifications of the single line, such as line abreast and 
quarter line {line of bearing), were used for getting within range. The 
same holds good now, but the development of end-on fire and the 
increased arc of training now given to broadside guns make it possi’ le to 
bring a heavy fire to bear when in line abreast or quarter line. But, still, 
notwithstanding these changes the old line ahead still maintains its 
superiority as regards the volume of fire that can be poured forth, especially 
from the heavy guns. An extended line abreast, however, runs it close. 

It has been urged against a single line that it is too unwieldy, and 
extends over too great a distance. The question as to whether a 
fighting formation is too much extended depends first on whether the 
intensity of fire has been lessened in order to gain this extension, and 
secondly on the time occupied by a reinforcement in passing from one 
part of the line to another, as compared to the time taken to d cide 
the fate of an attack. Reverting again to Trafalgar, we find that as 
rezards intensity of fire the allied line was not too greatly extended, in 
that the fleet could scarcely have brought a heavier fire to bear on any 
one part, such, for example, as the heads of the British columns, than was 
actually done; but in the second sense there was too great an extension, 
for it seems doubtful, considering the light and paltry nature of the wind, 
whether Dumanoir in the allied van, even if he had acted with the 
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greatest promptitude, could have come to the assistance of the centre 
aud rear before they were crushed and beaten, for it was an essential and 
important part of Nelson’s plan of attack to get to such close quarters 
that the ships on which the concentration was made should be practically 
knocked out of time within a very few minutes of the opening of fire. 
It is here that the question of a reserve comes in. If the fighting 
formation is so extended that one portion of the force cannot succour 
or reinforce another before it is liable to be beaten or destroyed by a 
sudden attack, it is necessary to keep back a certain proportion at the 
opening of the battle in order to throw its weight into the scale at the 
decisive point, and this before anything like defeat or rout can have taken 
place. The disadvantage of losing the services of the reserve during the 
initial stages of the battle is more than counterbalanced by the effect 
produced at the critical point and time. Thus the more immobile the 
forces engaged, the more necessary is a reserve; but if there is great 
mobility a reserve is worse than useless, for by forming a reserve a valuable 
fighting force is withdrawn from the contest with no countervailing 
advantage. Now, there are two methods in which a ship may make its 
power felt in a new direction. She may actually proceed to a new position ;. 
or if weapons of great range are used the ship need not be moved, but her 
fire is turned in the new direction required. ‘Thus the effect of moving 
a force may be obtained without any actual movement, and the extension 
of the range of the weapons used tends to make a reserve less necessary. 
This is clearly to be seen in the change that has taken place in recent 
years in the disposition of the field artillery of an army. In the old days 
when the range of artillery was very short, masses of artillery were kept 
in reserve in order that they might be sent to the critical point when 
needed. At present all the artillery goes into action from the first, and 
the desired concentration is obtained without moving the guns by directing 
a converging fire on the point where a crushing effect is desired. 

‘Thus increase of range as well as increased mobility renders a reserve 
less necessary, as does also an increase in the time in which an action is 
decided. 

But even in the old days of short-range guns and the utter lack of 
mobility that injuries to spars often entailed, a reserve was not found 
advantageous ina fleet, and this too when the extent of a line was far 
greater than it is at present, just because the number of ships available 
was at least twice as great as it is now; and secondly because it was 
impossible to keep such good stations under sail as can be kept under 
steam. Moreover, the introduction of armour and the greater ranges. 
at which a gunnery duel takes place makes it improbable that ten 
minutes will suffice to practically put a ship out of action as not infre- 


quently happened in old days. 

Now, although it may not be stated in so many words, the advocates. 
of compact fighting formations, such, for example, as two divisions in 
line ahead prefer them to the well-tried single line, because they consider 
that it is impossible to protect the extremities of a single line without 
some kind of reserve. With the two divisions, each division, in fact, is 
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simply a reserve for the other division, for it is well-nigh impossible that 
both divisions should be within thoroughly effective range at the same 
time. The same applies with greater force to bow or quarter lines. 


The case of the indented line, and of other similar formations, such 
as sub-divisions in quarter line disposed astern and groups in line ahead, 
is somewhat different. These formations are advocated in order to 
obtain a greater intensity of fire. It is urged by those who advocate them 
that in such formations all the ships can fire in a direction approximately 
at right angles to the line, and that, seeing that more ships are stationed 
in any given length of line than if they were in simple single line, the 
fire of a fleet is more concentrated, and it is thus easier to attack a 
portion of the enemy’s array with the whole force available than ifa single 
line was used. It must be remembered that in indented line there are 
three ships in every four cables, whereas in single line there are but two. 
A similar concentration is obtained with sub-divisions in quarter line and 
in groups. But the advantage is a very small one after all if, indeed, it 
exists. In Diagram XIV., Fig. (1), we see sixteen ships in indented line 
arrayed against an equal number in single line. If we take the first case 
where the nearest ships are within 1,000 yards of each other, we see that 
eight ships in the single line can be matched against eight in the 
indented line, the range being 1,000 yards in each ship. The other 
eight ships in the indented line are all at 1,266 yards range; these are 
matched in the single line by three at 1,000 yards, three at about 1,200, 
one at 1,500 and one at 1,750, the average range of these eight being 1,220 
yards, while all are well within range. If the nearest ships are under 
1,000 yards the indented line would score some slight advantage, but at 
2,000 yards the diagram shows that the single line is preferable, the 
average range being 2,070 yards for the single line and 2,133 for the 
indented line. Moreover, the ships in that column of the indented line 
which is furthest from the enemy not only have their arc or fire cur- 
tailed by their friends, but the smoke from the latter’s guns and funnels 
will probably obstruct the view. Again, the flanks of a line are always its 
weak points, and the single line by overlapping the indented threatens 
the enemy’s flanks and protects its own. Besides this it is not difficult for 
the ships in single line to nearly double the target for their guns by 
getting two of their opponents one behind the other when every shell 
that passes over the first will strike the second. 

Again, the object of every admiral being to attack a portion of the 
enemy’s fleet with the whole of his, this is readily effected when single 
line is arrayed against indented line or a similar formation. For without 
any special orders the eight ships in the indented line nearest to their 
opponents will attract nearly the whole of the fire. Their consorts in the 
further column will also be liable to have their resolution shaken by 
seeing the destruction wrought by the heavy fire directed against their 
friends. 

With regard to torpedoes, it is perfectly evident that it would be 
extremely unsafe to allow any but the nearer ships in the indented line 
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to use these weapons; but the further column, though unable to fire 
torpedoes, are almost as liable to be hit as their consorts. 

With regard to ramming, no ship can turn sharply if she has a 
friend on her quarter without risk of collision; and as regards material 
support in ramming, any of the ramming diagrams shows at a glance 
that to retaliate on a ram which has rammed a consort it is necessary 
to have a support close astern of the ship rammed and at most not 
more than one clear length from her. Such close order has never beem 
seriously proposed for large ships, and at any rate no system of quarter 
line gives any advantage when ramming is resorted to. When investi- 
gating the best method of making a torpedo or ramming attack it 
was shown that it was almost always necessary both for purposes of 
attack and defence to turn rapidly as the attack was delivered. Now, 
there is no formation which so readily admits of ships turning suddenly 
without endangering their consorts as the single line. 

There is yet a further consideration that affects the fighting forma- 
tion of the battle-ships of a fleet, viz., the disposition of the cruisers and 
torpedo craft which accompany them. It will be shown that circum- 
stances may arise which may make it advisable for these lighter craft to- 
rush at the enemy in order to use their torpedoes, and for this purpose 
they may have to pass between the battle-ships. This may be done 
readily enough if the heavy ships are formed in a single line, but in any 
more complicated formation collisions between friends are not unlikely 
to occur. Not only, therefore, can I see no good grounds for departing 
from the time-honoured fighting formation of our forefathers; but, as I 
have shown, the new weapons recently introduced can be handled to 
greater advantage in single line than in any other formation. 

Having stationed the battle-ships of the fleet in single line in close 
order, with the commander-in-chief in his usual place at the head of the 
line when formed in line ahead, it is now necessary to dispose of the 
lighter craft. These, though like the frigates of old unfit to be placed in 
the line, yet may be of great service in a fleet action by seizing an 
opportunity to use their torpedoes and by supporting the torpedo flotilla. 
They must, therefore, be so stationed that when an opportunity arises 
they may be able to rush into torpedo range without unduly exposing 
themselves to fire, they must be within easy signal distance of the 
commander-in-chief or the leader of the second division, and must be 
so organised that when a torpedo attack is ordered they may be able to 
follow their leaders without further signals, and give support to the 
torpedo flotilla without in any way incommoding the fighting line com- 
posed of battle-ships. Since first-class cruisers are too large and unhandy 
for this service, and since the modern ones have heavy batteries of Q.F. 
guns fairly well protected, they could be employed with advantage to 
strengthen the extremities of the line, and might, therefore, be stationed 
some two cables from the principal line so as to fire through the intervals 
between the leading ships. On occasion they would be required to act 
with the lighter cruisers, but as a rule their ré/e would be distinct. The 
torpedo flotilla would be formed up close to the lighter cruisers and 
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would look to them for transmission of the commander-in-chief’s orders, 
and for support and reinforcement when necessary. 

A fighting formation on these principles is depicted on Diagram XIV., 
Fig. (2). The battle-ships are in single column in close order. They 
should be organised in divisions and sub-divisions as may be considered 
best. For twelve ships, two divisions and four sub-divisions would 
be found suitable. The first-class cruisers are organised in two divisions, 
and are stationed so that the first division supports the head or one flank 
of the line, and the second division the other flank. Whilst 400 yards 
further from the enemy than the battle-ships, they can still use their 
guns. The light cruisers are organised in two divisions, and the torpedo 
craft also. If very numerous, a third or reserve division might also 
be organised ; but it seems unlikely that enough cruisers will be available 
to form a reserve, but this might be necessary if the torpedo flotilla were 
very numerous. All the light craft are stationed so as to be out of fire ; 
the torpedo craft outside the cruisers, and as close to them as possible. 
The first division forms abreast the head of the line, and the second 
division abreast its rear. From these positions the torpedo craft can 
readily move to the attack of the enemy’s battle-ships, the cruisers 
acting as a support. All cruisers will act as repeating ships, and this is 
specially the function of the second-class cruisers. 

Now, how should such a fleet be manceuvred in the presence of the 
enemy? It must be borne in mind that the object to be attained is 
to bring to bear at an effective range the greatest number of guns 
possible, and so to dispose the ships that only a comparatively small 
number of the enemy’s guns are in a position to make an effective reply. 
Such a position of advantage can usually be obtained only when a 
blunder has been made. Still, such mistakes are not at all impossible. 
Many tactical writers, for example, depict a single line ahead or an 
indented line ahead advancing against a line abreast with the object of 
piercing it or outflanking it. Both Admiral Fremantle and Commander 
Sturdee allude to such a method of attack as not unlikely. 

Diagram XIV., Fig. (3), shows how to meet it. Here the A fleet has 
manceuvred so that the single line in which it is formed is at right angles 
ta, the direction of the enemy. The X fleet, also in single line, intends to 
pierce A’s formation. A’s cruisers and torpedo craft are disposed in the 
manner above recommended. X has detached his cruisers to pass close 
to the flank ships of A’s line, with orders to torpedo them on passing. 
His torpedo craft being intended to attack the centre as the battle-ships 
break through, are stationed under the quarters of the battle-ships. 

A; X; shows the position when the head of X’s line has arrived 
within twelve cables of A’s centre. A now. turns together 16 points, and 
at the same time orders one or both divisions of torpedo craft to charge, 
whilst the battle-ships support them with their guns. The torpedo craft 
turn 8 points together and pass in line ahead through the centre of the 
battle-ship line, making for the head of the enemy’s column. As the 
leading boat comes up to the leading ship she fires her torpedoes, turns 
sharp to starboard or port, and seeks the protection of the cruisers of her 
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division which form a rallying point at RR,; each following boat 
proceeds in a similar manner, firing at the leading ship not already 
torpedoed and taking shelter behind the cruisers. Such an attack or 
charge might be led by one or more cruisers, which would thus form a 
kind of forlorn hope for the smaller craft, and would greatly protect them 
by drawing much of the hostile fire. Still, since the rate of approach 
would be at least 1,000 yards per minute, it seems very probable that the 
injury from gun-fire would not be very great, and with submerged 
torpedoes the cruisers themselves would have a fair chance of success, 
whilst the boats or catchers following them should certainly torpedo a 
battle-ship for every two or three boats employed. The more torpedo- 
tubes a cruiser carried, the better would she be fitted for this service. If 
the battle-ship attacked had a good torpedo armament, the risk to the 
cruiser would be greatly increased. Indeed, torpedoes would do far 
more execution than guns in an attack of this sort. Indented line would 
be specially open to such an attack, as the ships would interfere with each 
other’s bow fire and only the outer ships could use torpedoes. 

X’s torpedo craft, especially the larger ones or catchers, might do 
something to meet the attack by rushing ahead, using their torpedoes if 
the attack was led by a cruiser and running straight at the opposing 
torpedo craft of their own size. In this case the ships would have to 
cease firing or they would be as likely as not to sink their own boats. If Xj, 
directly A was discovered to be turning, turned 8 points in succession into 
line abreast—see + a\—this would somewhat improve the state of affairs; 
but such an evolution takes time, viz., about twelve minutes for twelve 
ships, and the torpedo attack would still have a fair chance of success, as 
the attacking craft would be alongside about the middle of the evolution, 

division attacking at a’, the other at X; where the turn takes place. 
Moreover, when the line abreast was finally formed the two fleets would 
be over 5,000 yards apart, out of range, in fact, unless indeed A turned 
$ points together to starboard, which would result in a line ahead being 
formed parallel to x‘; this line would support the torpedo attack with 
their broadsides, and would bring a very heavy fire to bear on the head 
of X’s line as they turned. 

This would leave the two fleets in what I believe will be the norma] 
fighting formation, viz., line ahead. Cruisers and torpedo craft would be 


recalled on both sides, and there would be a gunnery duel broadside to 


broadside. But it by no means follows that because two fleets are 

ranged opposite each other that each ship should fire.at her opposite 

On the contrary, a well-organised fleet, thoroughly in hand, 

iid easily make a concentrated attack on some portion of the 
enemy's line. 

A signal might be made to A’s second division, Diagram XV., Fig. (1), 
to silence the auxiliary armament of the enemy’s three rear ships, and 
when this converging fire had begun to take effect, the ‘second division 
of torpedo craft would be directed to close the leader of the second 
division and prepare to attack the ships in question. On the executive 
signal being made to charge the three rear ships, the small craft would 
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pass through the line and rush at the ships indicated, whilst the fire 
of the second division would be diverted to the next three ships in 
the line. | 

The rear of a single line ahead is indeed its weakest point, since 
it is much more open to torpedo attack than the van. For the diagram 
shows plainly enough that such an attack can be prepared against X’s 
rear under the shelter of A’s centre, and the time available to meet 
the attack will be very small. Indeed, it is a serious question whether 
X’s rear would not be justified in turning away whilst their attendant 
torpedo craft and cruisers charged past them to run down the attacking 
boats, and, if possibles to make a counter-attack against A’s rear. But 
it must not be forgotten that by this time A’s rear would be well ahead, 
whilst the second division of A’s cruisers would rally and protect the 
torpedo craft. 

An alternative plan would be a general retreat of X’s whole line, on 
which A would naturally turn in pursuit, which brings us to the question 
of retreat and pursuit, which will be dealt with later on. Instead of 
using the second division of torpedo craft to attack X’s rear, it might 
be found advantageous to carry out this attack with the first division, 
which from their leading position are far better placed for passing 
through the line between the two divisions. Besides this, the second 
division of the torpedo flotilla may be required to meet a counter-attack, 
which they are in a good position for doing. Indeed, the position of 
the leading or van division of the torpedo flotilla in line ahead especially 
fits it for attack, whilst the rear division is equally well placed for defence. 
Since the number of torpedoes carried by the lighter torpedo craft is 
but small, it must not be forgotten that an ill-timed attack which cannot 
be pressed home will greatly weaken the force which makes it. <A 
torpedo attack once launched must go forward, and the torpedoes are 
almost certain to be fired in the excitement of the charge, whether the 
boats get to close quarters or not, and once the torpedoes are fired the 
boat is harmless. 

It is evident also that if the torpedo flotilla is to be employed in 
the way proposed, that an immense deal of practice is required in 
company with the fleet. For it is most essential that a charge should 
not be delivered till the right moment, and that the signal to charge 
should be capable of being made and taken in rapidly by all concerned, 
each one of whom should clearly understand the point of attack and the 
method of rallying afterwards. One object of placing the torpedo flotilla 
close to the cruisers is that signals may be rapidly communicated to 
nem. 

It has been shown that if guns are mainly relied on by two con- 
tending fleets they will almost certainly get into parallel lines and will 
engage broadside to broadside. Now, once the fleets have come into line 
ahead in this manner, there does not seem much scope for gaining an 
advantage by manceuvring. If in Diagram XV., Fig. (2), (a), A’s fleet is 
faster than X’s, and increasing speed alters course in succession with the 
view of turning X’s van, X has only to alter course parallel to A and 
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possibly somewhat reduce the spee1, and the broadside duel is resumed 
as before. 

Or A by means of his superior speed may push ahead—see (8)—but 
no advantage is to be gained thus. It is true there is a concentration on 
X’s van, but A’s rear is equally hard pressed by gun-fire, whilst it is easier 
to attack A’s rear by torpedoes than X’s van. 

Speed therefore does not give any considerable tactical advantage 
when both fleets are determined to fight; but, of course, when there is 
any unwillingness on either side it is of supreme importance. The 
method of using superior speed to make an enemy come to close quarters. 
or when in retreat will be dealt with later on. e 

Since it is essential for the full development of the powers of the 
torpedo flotilla that their speed should be considerably greater than that 
of the battle-ships, a fleet strong in this respect would, therefore, prefer 
to fight at a low speed, so that the torpedo craft should have a great 
superiority in this respect, whilst a fleet with but few torpedo craft would 
prefer that the speed should be as high as possible. A fleet with high 
speed but weak in other respects would retreat in the hope that the 
stringing out of their opponents in the chase would enable them to fall 
upon the leading ships before their consorts came up. The retreating 
formation is also an exceedingly strong one when torpedoes are the 
weapons mainly relied on. 

But to revert again to the question of the possibility of out-flanking 
an opponent. See Diagram XV., Fig. (2). It has been shown that A gains 
no advantage by changing front towards an opponent, and it is seen at 
(y) that by changing front away the rear of the line is much exposed, for 
X has simply to go slow and alter course together some 4 points to star- 
board, when there will be a serious concentration of fire on A’s rear, 
probably followed by a torpedo attack. The fact is, if the line is so 
disposed that the broadsides of all the ships are turned towards the enemy 
at a moderate range nothing more can be done to increase the volume of 
fire. Nor is it possible to keep within range of one part of the enemy’s 
line, say the van, and get out of the range of the rear. This is practically 
the same operation as was attempted above in turning the van: it entails 
moving at an enormous speed on a large circle, whilst the force which it is 
attempted to turn moves on a much smaller circle. 

It therefore rests entirely with each fleet what part of its formation 
it will first subject to the enemy’s fire. If the mistake is made of 
approaching with a narrow front, as in Diagram XIV., Fig. (3), it can soon 
be rectified by what would be called on shore deploying parallel to 
the enemy. And this deployment cannot be interfered with, it can be 
carried out just as easily when retreating as when advancing. 

Such a deployment is shown in Diagram XV., Fig. (2). A has 
approached X so as to present the head of his line to X’s broadside. He, 
however, alters course 8 points in succession to Ag, whilst X stands on to 
X,. Nor is it possible for X to maintain his advantageous position even 
if he has double A’s speed. For if he was fast enough to reach x‘ by 
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the time A got to Ag the latter would not stand on to Ag at all, but 
would turn 8 points as at a’. 

In fact, if a mistake is made in a gunnery duel, by which a porticn 
of the fleet comes under a converging fire, it is more easily remedied 
than of old. But if the favourable opportunity is seized by the fleet 
having the advantage, and a torpedo attack is delivered against that part 
of the line which has suffered most from gun-fire, it is very probable 
that two or three ships may be disabled and a signal success be thus 
obtained. 

When one of two fleets succeeds in overpowering the fire of an 
opposing fleet, it will gradually reduce the range in order that the effect 
of its fire may be accentuated. But if a line thus approaches another, 
the battle-ship’s torpedoes will come into play. It was shown above 
that it is necessary in order to torpedo a ship to get into her danger 
area; but it is impossible to get into the danger area of a ship in line 
ahead without coming under the fire of the torpedo-tubes of her next 
ahead. This is well shown in Diagram XVI. The leader of a line ahead 
is, however, more exposed to torpedo attack than any other ship, and as 
she would also suffer most from gun-fire, as being in a prominent position 
in the line, she might be approached with less risk, as her fire is less to 
be dreaded than that from other ships. But in lieu of closing within 
torpedo range, it is likely that as their fire gained an ascendency the 
battle-ships would still keep just outside the zone of torpedo warfare, 
and the cruisers or torpedo craft would attack the enemy’s leader and 
then his next astern, and so on, the attack being in all cases made on 
the ship remaining at the head of the line, and consisting of a rush to 
close quarters, whence torpedoes would be fired. The line thus attacked 
at close quarters would probably find it advisable to retreat. Here, as in 
Diagram XVII., the mutual protection by torpedo fire is very complete, the 
flank ships are slightly exposed to an attack on the bow; but for a 
cruiser to attempt to approach from aft is sure to lead to her being 
torpedoed herself. 

There is nothing to prevent the gunnery duel being continued when 
the action has resolved itself into retreat and pursuit. Indeed, a ship 
armed in the French fashion can bring more guns to bear when in line 
abreast than in line ahead; whilst, though ships with heavy guns in 
double-barrel turrets fore and aft will as a rule only have half their heavy 
guns bearing, this will be partly compensated for by more guns of the 
auxiliary armament being capable of firing on the enemy. 

In Diagram XVIII., Fig. (1), two fleets are depicted as disposed in line 
abreast in retreat and pursuit respectively, the opposing lines in which 
the battle-ships are formed being 1,500 yards apart. It is evident that the 
heavy guns mounted in broadside and echeloned turrets will all bear, and 
half those in turrets on the middle line. All ships can bring the broad- 
side or auxiliary armament on one side to bear, and those ships towards 
the centre of the line can bring both broadsides to bear. As the diagram 
shows, the range for the broadside guns depends on the arc of training. 
If the opposing lines are 1,500 yards apart, guns training 62° from the 
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beam fire at 1,700 yards ; those with from 51° to 62° training at 1,920 
yards, and those with less than 51° but more than 45° at 2,200 yards. In 
some ships with middle line turrets considerable training is obtained 
abaft the beam from the foremost turret, and before the beam from the 
after one. Such ships if placed towards the centre of the line could 
bring all their guns to bear. In the diagram it is assumed that the broad- 
side or auxiliary guns can train 51° from the beam. In this case half 
the ships in a fleet of twelve get both broadsides to bear, and are them- 
selves confronted by a raking fire from heavy guns and a cross fire from 
the auxiliary armament. The flank ships escape the cross fire, but it is 
easy to subject them to a converging fire, as shown in the diagram. 
Indeed, the auxiliary armament which is not mounted behind armour is, 
together with its ammunition supply, likely to suffer far more severely in 
retreat or pursuit than in a broadside duel. Two or three heavy shell 
raking the upper deck might almost silence the greater part of the Q.F. 
armament of a large ship. And if the fire from the lighter pieces begins 
to slacken, then will be the opportunity for torpedo attack. Now, as in 
the artillery duel in line ahead, neither side has an advantage with the 
guns; but as regards torpedoes, the retreating fleet has a most marked 
superiority over its pursuers. The retreating line forms a screen, behind 
which a torpedo attack may be prepared and launched with great 
suddenness against the pursuing fleet. From the time the attacking craft 
pass through their own line till they are within torpedo range only one 
minute elapses, so that turning away is out of the question. If the 
pursuing fleet stop or send their own torpedo craft ahead to meet the 
attack some of the attackers may be run down and sunk, but others are 
almost sure to get through. Stopping would also be liable to cause some 
disorder, especially if engines are reversed, and without this it is not of 
much use. Moreover, if the pursuing torpedo craft are to be ready to 
charge down an attack, they must be close to the battle-ships as in the 
A fleet. In this position they would be liable to suffer greatly from gun- 
fire, whilst the retreating fleet would keep its flotilla out of fire till the 
moment of attack came. 

There is, indeed, no doubt that a fleet of the present day is immensely 
stronger in retreat than one of any previous period. As pointed out 
above, the gun-fire is quite as powerful, or even more powerful, than if 
fighting broadside to broadside, and the torpedo fire is much more formid- 
able than in any other disposition. Moreover, the deep immersion of the 
screws and steering gear of all modern ships makes them quite as 
safe when the enemy is aft as in any other direction. The most 
exposed part of the steering gear is the connection with the wheel in the 
conning tower, which is more liable to be hit when broadside or bows on 
to the enemy than when he is aft. But the great advantage that the 
retreating disposition confers is its commanding position for attack, and 
especially for torpedo attack. The pursuing fleet is practically unable to 
make a sudden attack, whilst nothing is easier for the retreating fleet 
than the following up of .a concentrated gun-fire on some _ portion, 
probably the flank, of the pursuing line, by a torpedo attack. The 
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pursuers certainly have the advantage that if any one of their fleet is so 
crippled that she is unable to keep up, she is covered by her friends, 
whereas one of the retreating fleet that drops astern suddenly will drop 
into the enemy’s line. But a cripple would almost certainly be able to 
run one engine, and if from the leading fleet, she would probably clear 
the flank of the pursuer’s line with ease. She would not be able to take 
any further part in the action, but in this respect would be in the same 
category asa ship dropping out of the pursuing line. She would, however, 
be more liable to be torpedoed by the chasing torpedo craft and cruisers, 
whilst her own cruisers would run some risk in running down to cover 
her. But if a ship could still keep her station in the line, though at a 
reduced speed, there would be no objection if she belonged to the 
retreating fleet, to reduce the speed of the fleet so as to allow her to keep 
up. On the other hand, such a ship would have to drop out of the 
pursuer’s line, as to reduce speed to suit her would be to abandon the 
fight. In fact, the retreating fleet chooses the speed, and if this is more 
than the slowest pursuers can maintain they drop off. On the other 
hand, the pursuer does not gain any great advantage by being faster, the 
fastest fleet can always choose the range, and this advantage remains; 
but no superiority in speed will make it anything but a most dangerous. 
manceuvre to push in to torpedo range, so that it is simply a question of 
choosing whether to engage at long or comparatively short ranges with 
the guns. 

Strategic or hydrographic considerations will often govern the 
course of a fleet, and instances will doubtless occur when a retreat, 
however desirable from a tactical point of view, would be difficult to 
carry out with success unless the retreating fleet be considerably the 
faster. It is here that speed, if possessed by the pursuers, is of most 
importance; it enables them to cut off the retreating fleet from the direc- 
tion it wishes totake. A fleet wishing to alter course when in retreat will 
be wise to do so gradually point by point, but it is quite possible that it 
might be desirable to alter course 8 points together when, if the pursuing 
fleet stands or the two lines come in contact, the rear of the line ahead 
into which the retreating fleet has formed would be dragged across the 
front of the pursuing line. Something like this actually took place at the 
Yalu river, the Japanese line being dragged across the bows of the Chinese 
ships. 

Such a manceuvre would very probably end in a mé/ée ; at any rate, 
torpedoes should have come into play. The fact that neither Japanese 
nor Chinese used them at the Yalu simply shows that they were unprepared 
and unpractised. Torpedo craft would get a good opportunity for charg- 
ing, those from the retreating fleet, now in line ahead, having the advan- 
tage. See Diagram XVIII., Fig. (2). Here they are depicted as passing 
through the rear of their own line and attacking A’s right by passing 
between the ships which happen to be opposite them. A division of X’s 
cruisers might, if considered desirable, follow in support, but they would 
rua great risk in doing so. A might reduce speed and send torpedo craft 
ahead to attack X’s rear, when a mé/é of torpedo craft would take place 
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between the lines, but X’s flotilla would have a better chance than A’s of 
getting at the battle-ships as they would attack from ahead, whilst their 
opponents would come up on the beam or quarter. As the battle-ships 
came within torpedo range of each other A’s line would receive the fire 
of all the broadside and quarter torpedo-tubes of X’s rear ships, and this 
before any torpedo would bear except from bow tubes trained well forward. 
See Diagrams XVI. and XVII. And the range of A’s torpedoes would 
be greater than X’s. 

As the lines come in contact the ram becomes of importance. At 
the first glance it appears as if A’s fleet, coming down as it does on X’s 
beam, must have the advantage. This is, howevcr, by no means the case. 
If we take each pair of ships which will naturally pass within a length or 
two of each other, each is approaching the other on the beam, and it 
becomes a ramming duel such as that analysed p. 76 e/ seg., and Diagram 
IX.' And, as there pointed out, the ship which occupies the most advan- 
tageous position possible up to less than three lengths from collision 
point, may lose it and be herself rammed if she makes a small mistake, 
if her opponent is alert or simply fortunate. Moreover, if one of X’s 
line was rammed her next astern would naturally and without any effort 
run into the ram, whilst her next ahead would torpedo the ram as she 
approached. The question of torpedoes was, however, dealt with above, 
but it is as well to call attention to the former parts of this paper dealing 
with ramming, where it is shown that, speaking generally, two ships 
engaging in a ramming encounter get a chance with bow torpedoes, 
and sometimes, but not often, with those bearing further aft. But when 
a line ahead is pierced, each ship’s quarter torpedoes are most useful in 
protecting her next astern. 

Very probably then, A, if well advised, would not try to pierce 
X’s rear, but would simply turn parallel, when there would be a broadside 
to broadside duel, such as that dealt with above. 

Another system of attack, particularly applicable to the case of a 
chasing fleet of superior speed, remains to be considered. The difficulties 
of a chasing fleet are of precisely the same character as those of the 
torpedo craft dealt with on p. 71 and Diagram VII.' In both cases it is 
desired to come to close quarters with the enemy who is retreating, but 
there are serious objections to approaching from astern. Therefore, the 
same class of tactics may be used always, supposing that there is sufficient 
command of speed. The plan is to separate into two divisions which 
work up on opposite sides of the force it is desired to attack, and when 
in position close in simultaneously. 

Such a system of attack is depicted on Diagram XIX. Here Ais anxious 
to bring X to immediate action, whilst X is desirous of retreating without 
a serious encounter, either to obtain shelter or to meet a reinforcement. 
It is necessary, therefore, for A not only to bring on an action, but to cut 
in upon X’s line of retreat. In Fig. (1) A is six miles astern of X, who 
is retreating in the direction he wishes to take. In Fig. (2) A’s two 
divisions, a, and ag, have separated, and are coming up on either quarter 





‘1 See Part I. of the Paper, January, 1897. 
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of X, keeping just out of range. In Fig. (3) they have come up abreast 
of X still keeping out of range, X here forms into line ahead ready to 
receive their attack. In Fig. (3a) they have closed in to 1,500 yards, 
directing their attack on X’s van, and bringing a concentrated fire to 
bear on X’s leading ships. When the weight of fire begins to tell, a 
good opportunity will occur for launching a torpedo attack against the 
ships assailed. The question naturally arises as to whether X could not 
do something better than to stand tamely on. If he turns to attack one 
of A’s divisions in Fig. (3) he of course abandons his retreat, but still 
he would not mind doing this if it enabled him to strike an effective blow. 
Let us suppose therefore that he turns to starboard to attack a2. Now 
since A is faster than X, it is entirely at a’s option whether to allow 
X to come up or not; a will of course turn and follow X, and also having 
superior speed will be able to push into effective range immediately he 
wishes to do so. ay will be in a very favourable position for launching 
a torpedo attack, the flotilla rallying under the protection of a;. X has 
somewhat the best of the gunnery duel so far as the fire of heavy guns is 
concerned, but all A’s ships can use both broadsides of their auxiliary 
armament since they are similarly placed to the centre ships of the lines 
in Diagram XIX; whilst X, on the other hand, can only get some two-thirds 
of his auxiliary armament to bear, most of his ships being able to use 
only one broadside. X has a favourable position for torpedoing a, but 
this is fairly balanced by ay’s excellent opportunities of attacking with 
torpedoes. Moreover, a; can stop or turn away when attacked from ahead, 
which X cannot do. In Fig. (4a) A’s two divisions make use of their 
speed to concentrate their fire on X’s leaders, the great length of X’s line 
throwing his rear partially out of action. X might meet this as in Fig. 
4) by forming divisions. He thus destroys A’s advantage, and 
though his ships can now only fire one broadside of their auxiliary 
armament, they escape the cross and enfilading fire to which they were 
before subjected. 

With superior speed A can, therefore, by dividing his fleet bring an 
unwilling foe to action without opposing himself unduly to attack by 
torpedoes, as would be the case if he attacked from right astern. He 
can also cut his enemy off from his line of retreat, and may possibly, 
as in Fig. (4a), gain some tactical advantage in the action. But, 
without superior speed a fleet cannot be divided without giving aa 
opening to the enemy to fall on one of the divisions with his whole 
force before the other can come to its assistance. 

As it would be most hazardous to closely follow an enemy’s fleet 
at night, the system of attack by divisions might be useful in these 
cases, such as Hawke’s chase of Conflans, and Saumarez’s of Linois, 
when the enemy would escape into port if left unmolested till the 
morning. When such an attack is made from opposite directions the 
cross glare of the search-lights would be particularly confusing, and the 
retreating fleet would find it most difficult to discover the disposition of 
their opponents. On the other hand, the difficulty of properly concerting 
and controlling the movements of the separated divisions would be very 
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considerable, and there would be a very real risk of one getting into 
action whilst the other was out of range. 

With regard to night actions generally, there seems to be no good 
reason to suppose that the fleets of the present day will be more anxious 
to engage at night than was the case in old days.” A night engagement 
nowadays will leave much to chance and to a lucky torpedo shot, and a 
fleet superior to another would much prefer to engage by daylight, when 
the guns would have their full value and battle-ships could be distinguished 
from cruisers. 


Recapitulation—In closing this brief treatise, I will once more go 
over the points that appear to be of the greatest importance. Since 
tactics depend not so much on theory as on facts, especially on the facts 
of actual war, we must for a firm basis go back to the days of our fore- 
fathers; for although weapons may have changed, there are broad 
principles which govern the method of obtaining or losing an advantage, 
which do not change with the weapons used. 

It is obvious that the disposition of the armament must exercise a 
considerable influence on tactics, and conversely, if it is determined to 
use any given system of tactics, this must affect the armament of all new 
ships. But as matters stand we must make the best of the ships we have, 
and any system of tactics to be of practical use must suit the ships now 
existing, although no harm is done by pointing out that with a different 
type of ship better results might be hoped for. 

In studying the best method of using the gun, it has been shown 
that in a duel each ship can get her opponent on any bearing that she 
desires, but the fastest ship chooses the range. 

The case of a slow ship with powerful gun-fire attacked by a faster 
vessel, which wishes to use her torpedoes or ram was analysed, with the 
result that it was demonstrated that the slow ship must either turn away, 
trusting to her guns to save her from being rammed in the stern, or she 
must turn to meet her opponent bow to bow, and the former was shown 
to be the best course. The great advantage of speed in a gunnery duel 
has been made evident, and the small value of handiness, also the 
necessity of a powerful stern fire in a slow ship, and the utility of a 
heavy bow fire in a fast one. A great advantage is also gained if the 
guns have a large arc of training. But in all cases, except in a chase, 
a heavy broadside is the first consideration. In old days the method of 
fighting with guns was to get the guns to bear at such a range that they 
would be thoroughly effective, and to keep them bearing. This method 
seems likely to produce good results still. There is no good cause for 
supposing that the bearing and distance of the enemy will change with 
great rapidity now any more than was the case of old. Such a thing 
could only happen if 40¢h combatants agreed to disregard the gun, and 
trust to torpedoes and ram to decide the action. 

The torpedo appears to be a much more important weapon than the 
ram, mainly because :— 

1. Its use does not entail nearly so much risk to the ship using it. 
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2. Several torpedo-tubes can be carried which point in different 
directions. There is only one ram, and it must point 
ahead. 

3. It is exceedingly difficult to ram a ship without being 
torpedoed, but easy enough to torpedo an opponent with- 
out giving the ram the least chance. 

4. A ship with engines or steering gear disabled is harmless as 
a ram, but she can still use her torpedoes. 

An examination of the form and dimensions of the area commanded 
by the torpedoes of a moving ship shows that the offensive strength of a 
ship trusting to her torpedoes is mainly developed abaft the beam, whilst 
she herself is specially open to attack from before the beam. Therefore, 
in a torpedo duel the normal tactics consist in approaching the enemy 
as quickly as possible in order to escape his gun-fire, and then, as 
torpedo range is reached, turning sharply away. The obvious method 
of preventing a torpedo craft from closing quickly is to turn away from 
her, but this can be met if there are two or more torpedo craft by 
opening out and approaching from opposite directions. 

A careful analysis of all possible methods of ramming shows that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the risk is great, and that 
with an alert and handy antagonist it is a mere matter of chance which 
rams the other. Moreover, even when a ram is successful, she will 
very likely be torpedoed, and this is most especially the case in attacking 
from the quarter which is otherwise the safest direction from which to 
attempt a ramming attack. 

In a single ship action, having chosen the weapon that you wish to 
use, you must manoeuvre accordingly. If it is the gun, steer a parallel 
course to your opponent at the range at which the guns are thoroughly 
effective ; if the torpedo or ram, make every endeavour to get to close 
quarters. 

‘With regard to fleet actions, there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the well-tried methods of our forefathers, who always fought 
in a single line. But, owing to the development of end-on fire, the 
increased arc of training of broadside guns and the increased range at 
which gun-fire is effective, nearly as heavy a fire can be brought to bear 
from a line abreast as from a line ahead. Still the line ahead, from its 
flexibility and the ease with which station is kept is the best formation of 
the two. Two fleets engaging in line ahead are tactically on a par, 
but this is not so when they engage in line abreast, for the retreating 
fleet then has the best of it, owing to the superior opportunities for 
torpedo-attack. Indeed, paradoxical as it may appear, a retreating fleet 
is in an aggressive position, whilst a pursuing fleet is likely to be put on 
the defensive. 

Torpedo craft should be kept out of fire, but their services will be 
of great importance, as when the fire of any ship or ships has been 
materially reduced they would be sent to complete the work of destruction 
with their torpedoes. In fact, the general plan in a fleet action would be 
to obtain an advantage over a portion of the enemy’s line by a concen- 
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trated fire, and then to follow up the success and make it decisive by a 
sudden attack of the torpedo flotilla. Cruisers would be extremely useful 
in rallying and protecting the torpedo craft, and they might themselves 
on occasion use their torpedoes against a battle-ship. 

The only thing that would justify the sub-division of a fleet for 
purposes of attack, would be when a fleet of high speed wished to cut off 
a retreating enemy from his port, or to bring him to close action without 
running the gauntlet of his torpedoes. 

It may be well to enumerate some of the points which bear on the 
design of ships :— 

1. Speed is all-important. It enables the gunner to take up the 
range which he prefers. It enables the torpedoist to turn 
away from his opponent in safety and to cross his bows, 
when a slower ship would expose himself to the ram in 
doing so. It enables the ram to push home or decline a 
ramming attack at will, and to force an opponent éither to 
meet stem to stem, or to risk being rammed in the stern. 
And, finally, far more than helm power, it endues its 
possessor with the handiness, which has always been, and 
will always continue, an essential feature of the fighting 
ship. 
is very important that guns should have a large arc of 
training, and that chase guns should be capable of being 
used on the broadside. A heavy broadside is the first con- 
sideration, good end-on fire comes next, stern fire is 
somewhat more important than bow fire. 

The opportunities of firing torpedoes being very fleeting, a ship 
should be able to fire several almost simultaneously, and 
thus make sure of hitting. In a torpedo duel, bow tor- 
pedoes are of the greatest value. 

In a fleet action the main ré/e of the battle-ships will be to 
engage with their guns, whilst torpedo craft, supported by 
cruisers, will do the torpedoing. Therefore, it is imperative 
that the fleet should be able to count on the services of a 
torpedo flotilla in an efficient condition on the day of 
battle, which flotilla, from constant exercise in concert with 
battle-ships and cruisers, would form a reliable force for 
attacking any part of the enemy’s formation as directed by 
the commander-in-chief’s signals. Whether or not our 
destroyers are competent for this task has yet to be deter- 
mined. Given an efficient torpedo flotilla, a battle-ship 
does not need an extensive torpedo armament, although, 
if there is room for it, it is not without value as a means of 
retaliating on anything but the smallest torpedo craft that 
pushes in to torpedo range. 

Finally, as Captain Mahan most pertinently remarks, although the 
training afforded by a life of ordinary sea-going is of the highest value, it 
is unreasonable to expect that a man who has this training and no other 
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should succeed against an opponent who has had in addition professional 
teaching directed to the special end of perfecting him in the art of 
tactics. 

No one will deny that the Service has not profited greatly by the 
special schools for developing and improving the gunnery and torpedo 
work of the fleet, and yet both gunnery and torpedo may be worked up 
in an isolated ship on a distant station. But an officer may serve for 
years and years without ever seeing the simplest fleet evolution carried 
out, and such a thing as instruction in tactics is simply non-existent. 
Does not this point to the need of a tactical school ? 

I have attempted to work out on paper the various methods of 
attack by the ram, but no one can engage in such a task for 
half-an-hour without seeing how much might be done with small craft 
representing the ships. 

Again, there is uo possible doubt that battle-ships, cruisers, and 
torpedo craft will all engage in the next fleet action, many of the 
smaller craft being in charge of young officers. Do not these young 
officers need some more definite instruction than they get at present ? 

I would conclude, therefore, by most respectfully suggesting that 
a school should be started at our greatest naval port, where all young 
officers should be instructed; and where not only the regulation 
manceuvres should be taught, but where all unsolved tactical problems 
should be studied, with the view of elucidating the best methods of 


utilising the splendid material with which the country has entrusted us. 





NAVAL NOTES. 


NAVAL NOTES. 





Home.—-The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made: Captains—D. Mc N. Riddel to ‘‘ Charybdis”; J. Ferris to ‘‘ Minerva ” ; 
G. F. King Hall to ‘Royal Arthur’; R. D. Bruce to ‘‘Monarch”; W. H. 
Pigott to ‘‘ Terror,’ in charge of Dockyard, Bermuda; C. J. Barlow, D.S.O., to 
‘* Alexandra"; G. C. Langley to ‘‘ Magnificent’; G. N. Pollard to ‘‘ Wallaroo” ; 
J. E. Meryon to ‘*Mildura”; J. G. Jones to ‘* Katoomba”; G. Neville to 
** Orlando,” for command of Victoria Naval Defence Force. Commanders—E. F. 
Domville to ‘‘ Algerine”; R. P. Cochrane to ‘‘ Phoenix"; H. C. Reynolds to 
** Cossack”; M. H. Smyth to “ Egeria”; C. R. Keppel to ‘‘ Harrier”; F. A. 
Garforth to ‘* Pheasant’; the Hon. H. A. S. Stanhope to ‘ Melita”; C. L. 
Ottley to *‘ Nymphe” ; H. Preedy to ‘‘ Torch”; L. K. Bell to ‘‘ Cruiser” ; C. H. 
Simpson to ‘ Stork.” 

The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Theseus” and the second-class cruiser ‘‘ Forte” 
have been ordered temporarily from the Mediterranean to the West Coast of Africa 
for the Benin expedition. The second-class cruiser ‘‘ Flora’’ has left England 
with the new crew for the ‘‘ Tauranga” and ‘‘ Karakatta.” The new second- 
class cruiser ‘* Minerva” has been commissioned to convey relief crews to China 
for the ‘‘Centurion” and “ Rattler,” the first-class cruiser ‘‘ Endymion” being 
also employed on the same duty. The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Royal Arthur” is 
commissioned to take out relief crews for the third-class cruisers ‘‘ Mildura" and 
**Wallaroo” on the Australian station Thenew sloop ‘‘Algerine” is commissioned 
for the China station, where she will relieve the ‘‘ Swift,’ a sloop now of a quite 
obsolete type; while the ‘‘ Phoenix,” a sister-ship to the ‘‘ Algerine,” is also com- 
missioned to relieve the equally obsolete gun-boat ‘‘ Firebrand” on the same 
station. The second-class cruiser ‘‘Amphion” has left for the Pacific to 
relieve the “Satellite.” The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Mohawk” has arrived home 
from the West Indies, and is to pay off at Chatham. The first-class battle- 
ship ‘‘ Collingwood,” the smallest of the ‘‘ Admiral” class, is ordered to 
return to Portsmouth from the Mediterranean, and her officers and crew will 
then turn over to the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Royal Oak,” which will take 
her place up the Straits, thus materially increasing the strength of the 
squadron there; the officers and men of the second-class battle-ship ‘‘ Dread- 
nought” will then turn over to the ‘Collingwood,” which ship will take 
the ‘‘Dreadnought’s” place as First Reserve ship at Bantry, thus adding 
another first-class battle-ship to the squadron in commission in Home waters. The 
re-armament and refitting of the ‘‘ Dreadnought” will then be taken in hand, 
The third-class battle-ship ‘‘ Monarch” has been commissioned and will proceed 
to the Cape to take the place of the ‘* Penelope” as guard-ship at Simon's Bay. 
The ‘‘Egeria™ has been commissioned for surveying service on the Pacific station. 
Some important experiments with torpedo-boats are about to take place a 
Portsmouth. The crews of the destroyers are to be transferred to torpedo-boats, 
which are to make an effort to rush past the search-lights at the mouth of the 
harbour. The trials are in continuation of those made this winter with the 
destroyers at the Needles and with the torpedo-boats last summer at Spithead. 


During the past twelve months the Admiralty have ordered from various con- 
tractors forty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers, all of which are guaranteed to 
attain a speed of at least 30knots an hour. Their length will vary from 210 to 
215 feet, and their beam from 19 feet 6 inches to 21 feet 6 inches, and their dis- 
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placement at load draught from 300 to 330 tons. The armament in each case will 
be the same—one 12-pounder and five 6-pounder Q.F. guns, with an alternative 
armament of Whitehead torpedo-tubes. The conditions of contract provide 
for all the vessels being completed and ready for sea by March, 1898. When 
these vessels are delivered they will bring the total number of destroyers in the 
Navy up to ninety, of which six will be 26-knot, thirty-six will be 27-knot, and 
forty-eight 30-knot vessels. 





An abstract of returns of rifle practice by the petty officers and seamen of 
Her Majesty’s fleet during the past twelve months shows results considerably below 
those of the previous year. The best ship record is that of the cruiser ‘‘ Wallaroo,” 
on the Australian station. Eighty-two of the crew took part in the competition, 
and 59 secured over 165 points, and thus secured the marksman’s badge. Out of 
a maximum of 240 points, the ‘‘ Wallaroo’s” men attained an average score of 
178°68, the best shot in the ship being Able-Seaman J. Hines, who scored 217 
points. The best shot in the Service was First-Class Petty Officer W. J. Cann, of 
the cruiser ‘‘ Cleopatra,” who heads the list with 220 points. The next highest 
scores are :—H. Simmonds, petty officer of the special service vessel ‘‘ Hearty,” 
219 points; H. J. Watts, petty officer of the battle-ship ‘‘Centurion”; and J. 
Ahern, gunnery instructor of the cruiser ‘‘ Hawke,” each 217 points ; G. Reardon, 
petty officer of the cruiser ‘‘ Orlando,” 216; T. Healey, chief petty officer of the 
cruiser ‘‘ Cossack,” and W. Hyslop, leading seaman of the cruiser ‘‘ Brisk,” each 


215 points. The squadron results are as follow :— 
Average Number who 


Squadron. points, competed. 

East Indies ... cas eas ae “ie 162°24 

Australia ia : va slab roy 160°86 

Cape of Good Hope, a sos ae 15105 

Coastguard Service = ae See 148-12 

China ... we ae ae es ap 147-07 

Pacific fo aug 144°93 

South-East Coast of ‘Mitt vod ee: 138°38 

Mediterranean bs =e 135°10 

North America and West Licdhte 142°5 OL Es» "364 

Last year the number of men who took pat in the firing was 13,000, of 

whom 3,105 qualified as marksmen. In 1895, of a total of 10,954; no fewer 
than 3,432 qualified as marksmen. Compared with 1895 the average number of 
points throughout the Service last year was 145°81, as against 145°14 for the 
previous year. In 1895, the best shot in the Service scored 222 points, whilst 
the ‘ Beagle "’ attained an average of 191°1, against the ‘‘ Wallaroo’s” 178°68. 
It is thus seen that although the number of marksmen has been reduced, and the 
best individual shots have taken a lower standard than in 1895, a considerable 
improvement must have been made in the firing of the indifferent shots to bring 
the general average higher than that of the previous return. Out of a total of 
103 ships, from which complete returns have been received, 28 were armed with 
the Lee-Metford rifle, but the first 33 places were taken by vessels armed with the 
Martini-Henry. _The Lee-Metford takes the 34th place, whilst the next thirteen 
g0 to the old rifle. As the new rifle ships figure mostly in the lower part of the 
list, it would seem that the Martini-Henry is the more reliable weapon. 





The statistical report on the health of the Navy for 1895 ha been issued as a 
Blue-Book. It states that the returns for the total force may be regarded as on 
the whole satisfactory. There has certainly been an increase in the numder of 
cases of disease, when compared with the previous year, but this is to be attributed 
principally to more numerous cases of influenza occurring than in 1894. This 
increase occurred on the Home, China, Cape of Good Hope, and West Coast of 
Africa Stations. The ratio of invaliding, 25°26 per 1,000, is lower, with the 
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exception of 1889, when it was 24°98 per 1,000, than that recorded for any year 
subsequent to 1856, when the publication of the present system of statistical 
reports began. The average number of entries on the sick-list from disease and 
injury per man on the Home Station, was *82; on the Mediterranean Station, °97 ; 
on the North American and West Indian Station, °91; on the South-East Coast of 
America Station, 1°07; on the Pacific Station, 1:07 ; on the Cape of Good Hope 
and West Coast of Africa Station, 1°56; on the East Indies Station, 1°34; on the 
China Station, 1°07 ; on the Australian Station, 1°17 ; and in the Irregular Force, 
1:13. The average number of cases per man in the total force was ‘95, being °04 
higher than 1894. The lowest sick rate was on the South-East Coast of America 
Station, and the highest on the East Indies Station. The ratio per 1,000 of men 
sick daily on the Home Station was 40°43 ; Mediterranean, 37°19; North American 
and West Indian, 36°52; South-East Coast of America, 33°38; Pacific, 41°12 ; 
Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of Africa, 48°85; East Indies, 49°9 ; China, 
45°12; Australian, 44°87 ; and in the Irregular Force, 43°06. The average ratio 
when of sickness for the total force was 41°04 per 1,000, which is an increase of 1°49 
compared with the preceding year.—Zhe Times and Naval and Military Record. 





The new first-class cruiser ‘‘ Terrible” successfully completed her trials 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of last month. At the 18,000-H.P. trial, which began 
on the 7th, the vessel drew 26 feet 1 inch forward and 28 feet 10 inches 
aft. The steam in the boilers was 223°5 Ibs. to the square inch, and the vacuum 
25°8 inches starboard and 26°5 inches port. With 102°4 revolutions starboard and 
103 port the mean I.H.P. was 18,493 for the thirty hours, and the coal consumption 
was 1°71 lbs. per ILH.P. per hour. The speed of the ship, as taken during three 
runs on the measured distance between Rame Head and Dodman Point, was 
20°964 knots. On going down Channel for this trip, and getting towards the 
Scilly Islands, the ship began to feel the Atlantic heave, and one screw, if not both, 
showed an inclination to race. In order, therefore, to get a true record of the 
performances of the engines, course was altered to the westward of Scilly and 
the ship steamed for some distance into St. George's Channel ; being brought 
back into the English Channel off Portland, in time to be on the measured 
distance by daylight the following morning. The trial was a complete success. 
On getting under way for the full-power trial, on the 9th, the advantage of judiciously 
using both screws was clearly demonstrated, for, in spite of the ship being 500 feet 
long, she was turned in a very narrow passage, and brought on her course with a 
rapidity which would have been impossible with a single screw, and which was 
probably facilitated by the screws turning inwards, a method that has been adopted 
for the first time in the ‘‘ Powerful” and ‘‘ Terrible.” The following is the official 
report of the principal four hours’ trial :—Draught of water forward, 25 feet 9 inches ; 
aft, 28 feet 3 inches; steam in boilers, 229°6 lbs. ; vacuum, 26 inches starboard, 
25°9 inches port ; revolutions per minute, 112 starboard, 111°98 port; I.H.P., star- 
board 12,515, port 13,057—total, 25,572; speed of vessel, 22°41 knots. During 
this trial the ship steamed three times over the twenty-three-mile measured course, 
and two sets of indicator diagrams were taken on each run, thus giving a total of 
six sets of cards, and eliminating any reduction of revolutions of the engines caused 
by the helm being put over; at the same time any errors of the Cherub log or 
other means of taking the speed were corrected. No record of the coal-consump- 
tion was taken at this or at the trial that immediately followed. At the conclusion 
of the full-power run, and when the ship had reached Rame Head, the eastern 
limit of the distance, the ‘‘ Terrible” started for Spithead, in order to carry out 
her four hours’ 22,000-H,P. trial, at which the speed was not taken. Drawing the 
same amount of water as before, with 225 lbs. of steam in the boilers and a vacuum 
of 26°] inches starboard and 25°84 inches port, the engines made 108-80 revolutions 
starboard and 108°86 port, the I.H.P. being 10,962 starboard and 11,320 port— 


total, 22,282, 
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Both the ‘‘ Powerful” and +‘ Terrible " have demonstrated the wisdom of the 
Admiralty in adopting the water-tute boiler, inasmuch as it is now possible to 
obtain a steam pressure of 260 lbs. to the square inch, whereas the maximum in 
the cylindrical boilers was 150 lbs. ; and thus with this increased pressure it has 
been possible, in ships of the proportions of the ‘‘ Powerful” and *‘ Terrible,” to 
effect a saving in weight of boilers of nearly 500 tons, while steam can be obtained 
in far Jess time than has hitherto been possible. In each ship, in both the 18,000 
and 25,000-H.P. trials, the engines were worked up to the required number of 
revolutions in littie more than an hour after starting, and though the conditions of 
trial were of unprecedented severity, they have been literally complied with, and 
even exceeded. No small part of this success is due to the rigidity of the vessels, 
for, in spite of the high speed at which the engines were worked, the ships have 
encountered weather of every kind, from calm and sunshine to a north-east 
blizzard, and a wind, varying from 2 to 8 in force, that has been with and against 
the ships, on the beam and on the quarter; but under all these circumstances the 
vessels have manifested their sea-keeping qualities. In both it was found that 
with a wind force of 6 or below and no beam seas the vessels were perfectly steady, 
and with a beam sea in a terrific gale the angle of heel in the ‘‘ Powerful” did 
not exceed 11°. When running either with or against the wind, even in bad 
weather, the ships maintained practically an even keel. Vibration of the hull was 
most felt when the engines were working at from 90 to 97 revolutions, and it was 
then so extreme that the wooden topmasts were imperilled; and had the extra 
weight of semaphore been aloft, in all probability the spar would have come down, 
but three revolutions above or below this caused the vibration almost to disappear. 
This period of highest vibration was atthe time when the beat of the engines 
synchronised with the period of the vibration of the hull, and in all vessels that 
particular harmony is indicative of high structural motion. The trials further show 
that the Constructive Department at the Adniiralty have produced two vessels 
which, propelled through the water in by no means ideal weather at the very 
highest speed, have a clean cut at the bows that never reaches the point of exces- 
sive wave-making ; while the Engineering Department have produced two vessels 
which are to all appearances able to maintain a speed for a considerable time, 
much in excess of that obtained by any other war-ships in the world. Perhaps 
the most important result of the trials is found in the justification of the confi- 
dence that was placed in the water-tube boiler by the officials of the Admiralty, 
as from first to last there has been no difficulty in obtaining all the steam 
that was required, while in the full-power trial of both ships it was necessary to 
blow off the surplus steam for a considerable period. It is, too, as interesting 
as it is curious to observe the steady improvement that has taken place in the coal 
consumption since the trials began. The stokers employed in both the ‘‘ Powerful” 
and “Terrible” had all gone through a course of instruction in the ‘ Sharp- 
shooter,” but the knowledge they acquired in a small ship was necessarily of a 
limited character, and it required experience in a large vessel, where the men 
could gain experience in considerable numbers to give practical effect to their 
instruction. Thus, in the 5,000-H.P. trial of the “ Terrible,” with sixteen boilers 
lighted, the coal consumption was 2°27 Ibs. per I.H.P. per hour, but in the 
‘* Powerful” it dropped to 2°07 Ibs. Then the latter ship went on her thirty hours’ 
18,000-H.P. trial with all her forty-eight boilers in use, and, with a mean of 
18,433-I.H.P., the consumption was 1°83 Ibs., whereas, in the corresponding trial of 
the “ Terrible,” with 18,493-I.H.P., it dropped to 171 Ibs. As has already been 
pointed out, no record was taken of the coal consumption at the succeeding trials, 
yet these trials also show that material advantages were derived from experience 
in the stokeholds; for the ‘‘ Terrible,” with 25,572-1.H.P., 112 revolutions, and a 
steam pressure in the boilers of 229°6 lbs., gave a mean speed of 22°41 knots, 
whereas in the ‘‘ Powerful,” which certainly had a bad sea to contend with, and 
whose trials were anterior to the ‘‘ Terrible's,” a mean speed of 21°8 knots was 
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obtained with 114 revolutions and a pressure of 257 lbs., which produced 
25,886-I.H.P. Bringing the comparison down to the final trial, the same improve- 
ment, though somewhat modified, is to be observed; for the ‘‘ Terrible,” with 
108°83 revolutions, and only 225 Ibs. of steam, gave 22°282-I.H.P., whereas the 
‘“* Powerful " with 109-5 revolutions and 237 lbs. of steam developed 22,634-I.H.P. 
The cause is to be traced, not merely to the experience of the men, but to the fact 
that stoking in these ships is now reduced to a practical and apparently perfect 
system, being regulated by a clock which is exhibited in each boiler-room. No 
two fire-doors of any single boiler were allowed to be opened at the same time, 
but every four minutes one furnace or the other was stoked, so that each fire was 
undisturbed for a continuous period of eight minutes. This, however, is only one 
of several rules that have been adopted as the outcome of experience, and which 
have led to increased economy, less fatigue, and higher efficiency. 


It will be remembered that after the ‘‘ Powerful” went on her full-power trial 
she had to return to Portsmouth in consequence of the overheating of the funnel 
casings and the ammunition passages, and it was then decided to lag the casings 
with silicate of cotton and to lengthen the funnel 10 feet. This arrangement was 
so successful in its effects that, while there was no overheating in any of the sub- 
sequent trials, the draught was so improved as to enable the engine-room staff to 
dispense with the use of the fans, thus not only effecting an important economy, 
but producing a more even temperature below. In speed both ships have sur- 
passed expectations, and here again the same order of progression that has been 
referred to is to be observed, for while on her first trial the ‘‘ Terrible” gave a 
speed of 13°43 knots with 64-5 revolutions, the ‘‘ Powerful ” subsequently averaged 
14°34 knots with 68°3 revolutions. At the 18,000-H,P. trial both ships gave iden- 
tically the same mean of speeds—20°96 knots—over the measured distance, but 
while the ‘* Powerful” worked at 18,677-I.H.P. at this period of her trial, the 
“Terrible” attained the same end with 18,500-I.H.P. Then at the full-power trial 
on 27th November, the ‘‘ Powerful” with 25,886-I.H.P., gave a speed of 21°8 knots, 
whereas the ‘‘ Terrible’ on her trial, with 25,572-I.H.P., has realised a mean of 
22°31 knots. Perhaps, however, the most reliable test of all was made in the 
‘** Terrible,” when a record was taken of the speed in a straight run from St. 
Catherine's to the Lizard, when it was found, with little more than 18,000-I.H.P., 
she maintained a speed of 21°03 knots. Unfortunately no such test was made in 
the case of the ‘‘ Powerful,"” which had her corresponding trial on 13th and 14th 
October last. 


In spite of the success which has attended the trials of the ‘‘Terrible” and 
‘* Powerful,” there is a feeling that it would have been wiser on the part of the 
Admiralty to have experimented further in some smaller vessel (intermediate in 
size between the ‘* Sharpshooter ” and ‘ Terrible '’), as during the building of these 
ships further improvements in feeding the boilers have been discovered, which 
cannot now be applied to the boilers of the two ships, although they certainly 
will be in the case of all future vessels fitted with Belleville boilers. This im- 
provement consists of a nest of small tubes fitted in the uptake of the boiler, and, 
consequently, in the way of the heated gases and products of combustion passing 
from the furnaces to the funnel after circulating through the main steam-generating 
tubes of the boiler. The feed-water is passed through this small nest of tubes 
before reaching the boiler, and the heat of the waste products of combustion is 
thus utilised in raising the temperature of the feed-water almost to the boiling 
point before it is supplied to the steam-generating tubes. The new apparatus 
has resulted in a great saving of fuel where fitted, and the chief defects of this 
type of water-tube boiler as compared with the best types of locomotive boiler, 
viz., economy of fuel, has been entirely overcome. The uptakes of Belleville 
boilers require to be made somewhat more roomy to accommodate this * econo- 
miser,” as it has been well called, otherwise no doubt it would have been fitted 
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to the ‘‘ Powerful” and ‘‘ Terrible,” these ships having been unfortunately too 
far advanced to admit of the alteration. 

No doubt at some future date when they come in for repair the latest improve- 
ments will be fitted to the ‘‘ Powerful” and ‘ Terrible” as well —Précis from the 


“ Times” and other sources. 





FRANCE.—The following are the principal promotions and appointments which 
have been made: Capitaines de Vaisseau—J. B. H. Valat to ‘‘Terribie"; E. G. L. 
Magnon-Pajo to ‘‘ Amiral Baudin”; A. P. Reculoux to the Command of the New- 
foundland and Iceland Naval Division, and to hoist his broad pennant on board 
the ‘‘ Laclocheterie.” Capitaines de Frégate--C. A. L. Vicel, G. J. B. Dupuis, 
E. M. Le Léon, C. V. A. Allys, and C. L. Legrand to be Capitaines de Vaisseau ; 
F. G. Rabouin to ‘‘Aube"”; E. M. Surcouf to ‘‘Cassini”; J. P. Nayel to 
‘‘Faucon.”—Le Moniteur de la Flotte. 





The new second-class cruiser ‘‘ Descartes” has at last left for China to 
relieve the first-class cruiser ‘‘Isly,” and is to proceed to her station at a speed 
of 14 knots. She attained a speed of nearly 21 knots at her final forced-draught 
trial-trip, carries an armament of four 63-inch, ten 3°9-inch, fourteen 3-pounder, 
and four 1-pounder Q.F. guns, and is supposed to be able to bring eight guns of 
her main armament to bear when chasing, and six when in retreat; the accom- 
modation for both officers and men is very bad. The new first-class battle-ship 
“‘ Jauréguiberry,” having completed the repairs to her machinery, has recom- 
menced her trials off Toulon. The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Carnot” has also 
been continuing her trials, which are, however, now to be interrupted, so that the 
ship may go into dock and have her under-water torpedo-tubes fitted ; during 
her last twelve hours’ trial to test the coal consumption, with four groups of 
boilers only out of her twelve alight, the engines developed 3,150-I.H.P., and 
making 63 revolutions the mean speed was 11°9 knots, the coal consumption 
being 200 kilogrammes per furnace per hour; during her three hours’ forced- 
draught trial the engines developed 16,000-I.H.P , giving a mean speed of 17°9 
knots. The new second-class cruiser ‘‘ Pascal” has also been continuing her 
trials off Toulon successfully ; during a twenty-four hours’ run, with the engines 
developing 6,170-I.H.P. (out of a possible 9,000), and making 119 revolutions, a 
mean speed of 17°5 knots was maintained, the coal consumption being 0°708 kilo- 
gramme per H.P. per hour. 





During the steam trials of the torpedo-cruiser ‘‘ Fleurus” off Cherbourg on 
20th January, a serious leak in the boilers made it necessary to quickly draw the 
fires, and a tug had to be sent out to her assistance. 

This vessel has up to the present been most unfortunate with her boilers. 
She was laid down in April, 1890, so that she is already nearly seven years old, 
and has not yet been commissioned. Her first trials took place in September, 
1893, the boilers being of the Admiralty type, and fitted in addition with three 
Galloway tubes in the combustion chamber ; this trial was interrupted by leaks 
in all the boiler-tubes, which were then ferruled and made tight, and the trials 
recommenced in February, 1894; on this second occasion the tubes again gave 
out when working only at 2,800-H.P., and the trial had to be discontinued. 
The Galloway apparatus was then removed and steel boiler-tubes substituted 
for brass, and the trials were resumed in November, 1894; 4,000-H.P. was 
attained on this occasion, when again the tubes leaked, the furnaces bulged, and 
the trial had to be stopped. 

Entirely new boilers were then constructed, fitted with three furnaces instead 
of two. It is this new set of boilers which has now given out in the same 
manner. 


The mobile defence of the Tunisian coast has just been re-constituted, with 
headquarters at Bizerta. It consists of the torpedo-cruiser ‘‘ Condor” and three 
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first-class and two second-class torpedo-boats, of which two first-class and one 
second-class will be kept in commission, and the remainder in reserve with their 
machinery complements complete. An old cruiser, the ‘‘ Talisman,” has been 
fitted as a hulk, and will be stationed at Bizerta as a depdt and store-ship for the 
torpedo-boats. The mobile defence of Algeria in commission will consist of four 
first-class and three second-class torpedo-boats. 





During the discussion on the Naval Estimates in the Chamber, Vice-Admiral 
Besnard, Minister of Marine, announced that it had been decided to effect important 
changes in dockyard organisation, which would comprise the complete separation 
of the supervision of ships already constructed from those building. 

The new regulations have now been settled, but before putting them 
into practice they will be finally submitted to the Committee of Inspectors- 
General. 

The Zemps gives the following account of the new proposals :— 

The main principle is to be continuity of command of the ship from the day 
she leaves the hands of the constructor, the naval officer then appointed to the 
command retaining the same ship till promoted or retired. It will be his 
duty to be responsible forthe armament, mobilisation, and repairs of the ship, and 
he alone will be the judge of any alterations to be introduced, as the ship will 
never afterwards be placed in the hands of the Constructive Department. 

The new duties of the naval officer will necessitate the creation of a new 
department in the dockyards, that of ‘‘ Direction de la flotte,” at the head of which 
in each port will be placed a rear-admiral as inspector-general. 

The ‘Service de la flotte’’ will have its own shore-houses,:and will be in a 
position to maintain all the ships in its charge in an effective condition. The 
Constructive Department will only intervene when the repairs are such as to 
necessitate the assistance of the full dockyard staff; in such a case the ‘ Service 
de la flotte " willact towards the Constructive Department in the same way as if 
the work was being performed by private contract ; it will superintend and have 
entire control of the work performed and all materials supplied, and any changes 
required in the working hours of the workmen employed will have to receive its 
sanction, so that it will not be possible in the future to charge other expenses to 
the repairs of ships with a view of hiding mistakes made in estimates for new 
constructions—a practice which has often been complained of and condemned by 
members of the Chamber. 

The “‘ Service de la flotte "’ will be charged with the duty of preparing ships 
for mobilisation, and for this purpose will possess special storehouses to contain 
all consumable stores to be issued to the ships on commissioning, and also all non- 
consumable stores belonging to completed ships. In principle each ship belonging 
tea port will have its own separate store, but it may be found possible to avoid 
this expense and make each ship its own storehouse. 

Modification in the classes of the Reserve will be made, and the 3rd category 
will probably disappear. 


Naval writers are again drawing attention to Corsica, and insisting upon the 
necessity of a proper defensive and offensive organisation for that important 
strategic position, The Patrie points out that in the case of war, the Mediterranean 
is the sole road by which France and Russia could communicate with each other ; 
the routes by Germany and Austria would inevitably be closed; while communi- 
cation by the Baltic since the opening of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal! would present 
many difficulties. France and Russia can be mistresses of the Mediterranean as 
-oon as they are bold enough to make proper use of the territories over which 
they have undoubted sovereignty, and by means of which they can checkmate the 
greedy aims of England and Italy. Nobody in Paris and St. Petersburg can 
doubt the offensive character of the naval agreement concluded between the 
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Cabinets of Rome and London, or that, when it is necessary to fight for the 
empire of the Mediterranean with the Franco-Russian fleets, the English fleet 
will be at home at Spezia, Maddalena, etc. What places of shelter, on the other 
hand, or what help can France offer to the Russian seamen issuing from the 
Black Sea? Must they be compelled to make the perilous voyage to Toulon 
before they can find the protection of one of our strongholds? The writer then 
proceeds to point out the strategic importance of Porto-Vecchio, which the late 
Admiral Aube was so anxious to convert into a French Gibraltar. Corsica 
snatched from France would not only, he declares, be a new source of grief for 
the mother-country, but would be an irreparable loss, a terrible humiliation, a 
permanent danger to our ports and coasts, while France and Russia would 
become the tributaries of London and Rome. 

M. H. de Kermaren, writing in the Paris, contends :—l. That Corsica should 
be placed in charge of the Minister of Marine, and that the governor ought to be 
an admiral, not a general ; 2. That Porto-Vecchio should be made an arsenal, 
where the fleet could find refuge, and hoid in check the Italian fleet, while 
continually menacing the coasts of that Power; 3. That the fortifications 
of Bonifacio should be made impregnable, and that Santa-Manza should be 
made the central point of the mobile defence, from whence the torpedo- 
boats will be able to harass without cessation Italian ships trying to pass the 
Straits ; 4. That the fortifications of Bastia should be strong enough to serve as a 
shelter for a flotilla of torpedo-boats, which would watch the route between 
Spezia and Maddalena ; 5. That the network of strategic railways, indispensable 
for the prompt transport of troops to any points menaced by a hostile landing, 
should be immediately finished.—Ze Temps, Le Yacht, and La Marine Frangaise. 


Iraty.—A Royal Decree of the 13th December last has constituted a Board 
of Admiraity, to whom the following questions will be submitted for con- 
sideration and report:—1l. Mobilisation of the fleet; 2. Questions relative to 
the constitution and organisation of the manning of the fleet, and also of the men 
necessary for coast-defence ; 3. The regulations for governing the Navy ; 4. The 
programme of new constructions ; 5. The compilation of the promotion lists for 
the executive ; the Board to consider itself a special committee for this purpose. 

Admiral H.R H. Prince Thomas of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, in his capacity as 
Admiral Commanding on the General Staff of the Navy, has been appointed 
President of the Board, and the other members will be the Vice-Admirals command- 
ing the three Maritime Departments (Spezia, Naples, and Venice), the Vice-Admirals 
commanding the Active and Reserve Squadrons, the Vice-Admirals commanding 
at Maddalena and Taranto, and the Chief of the Staff of the Navy, who will also 
act as secretary. The President of the Committee for Naval Designs, and the 
Director-General and Chief in the principal office of the Ministry are to be 
Extraordinary Members. The Board will meet whenever the Minister of Marine 
judges it necessary, but it is always to meet at least three times a year. 

The Minister of Marine is empowered to entrust to the Admiral serving as 
President of the Board, in his capacity as Inspector-General of the Navy :—1l. The 
direction of the Naval Manceuvres when the greater part of the naval force is 
engaged; 2. inspection of the men and ships; 3. the inspection of the naval 
establishments. 


Last year the Naval Budget, Ordinary and Extraordinary, amounted to 
99,336,646 lire, but it is stated nothing like this amount was actually expended on the 
fleet, as large sums were withdrawn to meet the expenses of the war in Erythrea. 
For instance, 22,000,000 lire was demanded for completing the first-class battle- 
ships ‘‘Ammiraglio di Saint Bon” at Venice, and the ‘Emanuele Filiberto” at 
Castellamare; for the completion of the first-class armoured cruiser ‘Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,” building at Sestri Ponente by the Ansaldo firm ; the ‘‘ Varese,’’ under 
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construction at Leghorn by the firm of Orlando Brothers ; the “‘ Carlo Alberto” at 
Spezia ; and the “ Vittor Pisani” at Naples; for the third-class cruiser ‘‘ Puglia” 
at Taranto; and for the laying down of a new first-class armoured cruiser, as well 
as several smaller vessels ; two of the armoured cruisers just named, the ‘‘ Giuseppe 
Garibaldi” and the ‘‘ Varese,” were sold to the Argentine Government, although 
two others of the same name have since been commenced, while work on all the 
other ships has been much delayed. The Government have now determined that 
the completion of the ships in hand and the laying down of some new ones are 
essential for the safety of the country, and an increase of 7,000,000 lire is to be 
made to the building vote, which sum is to be expended on the construction of 
twenty 30-knot torpedo-boat destroyers, to be completed in twelve months. 
Since 1891 the building vote has been cut down from 27,000,000 lire to 22,000,000 
lire, and the Minister of Marine has now asked the Chamber to sanction 
29,000,000 lire for new constructions. The ships under construction are 
to be completed as soon as possible, and three first-class battle-ships, 
two first-class and three second-class cruisers, with several torpedo-boat 
destroyers and torpedo-boats are to be commenced. The battle-ships are to be 
of the ‘‘Re Umberto” type, of 13,000 tons displacement, and carrying for 
principal armament four 30-centimetre (11°8-inch) guns in two hooded barbettes, 
with a heavy secondary battery of medium Q.F. guns. The plans for the 
armoured first-class cruisers, which are to act as vedette-ships, have been 
approved, and their dimensions are to be as follows :—Length, 325 feet 6 inches ; 
beam 47 feet 9 inches ; displacement about 8,000 tons ; they are to steam 22 knots, 
but the armament is not yet settled. There are at present nine ships under 
construction: the first-class battle-ships ‘‘Ammiraglio di Saint Bon” and the 
‘‘Emanuele Filiberto ; the first-class armoured cruisers ‘‘Carlo Alberto,” 
‘*Giuseppe Garibaldi,” and the ‘‘ Vettor-Pisani"; the torpedo-cruisers ‘‘ Agor- 
dat” and ‘‘Coatit,’” with a torpedo-boat destroyer and first-class torpedo-beat. 

In the Estimates for 1897-98 a sum of 1,734,000 lire is demanded for keeping in 
commission the Active Squadron during the twelve months. For the Reserve 
Squadron, consisting of eleven vessels, a sum of 1,072,270 lire is required; the 
squadron will be in full commission for two months only, during the manceuvre 
period, and will remain the rest of the year with reduced complements. In 1897 
there will be five squadrons in commission :—l. The Active Squadron, consisting 
of two divisions of eleven ships and four torpedo-boat divisions ; 2. The Reserve 
Squadron, also consisting of two divisions of eleven ships and a certain propor- 
tion of torpedo-boats; 3. The Red Sea Squadron, consisting of the armoured 
frigate ‘‘San Martino,” the torpedo-cruiser ‘‘ Aretusa,” and the despatch-vessel 
** Agostino-Barbarigo”; 4. The Flying Squadron, consisting of the second-class 
cruisers ‘‘ Etna" (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Commanding), ‘‘ Dogali’’ and 
‘* Lombardia,” and the first-class gun-boat ‘‘ Andrea Provana”’; 5. The Somali 
Coast Squadron, consisting of the first-class gun-boats ‘ Volturno” and 
** Governolo,” and the despatch vessel ‘‘ Staffetta.”—Jialia Marinara and 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 


’ 


The NETHERLANDS.—The Nayal Estimates for 1897 amount to 15,582,304°67 
Dutch guiden, and the money is distributed under the following heads :—Adminis- 
trative expenses, 375,939°17 florins ; for providing material and ship-construction, 
7,472,080 florins; for wages for the personnel, 3,778,097 °50 florins ; for pilot and coast 
service, 2,032,071 florins ; for pensions, half-pay, etc., 1,864,117 florins; and for 
unforeseen expenses, 60,000 florins. In the section ‘‘ provision of material and 
shipbuilding” a sum of 1,037,511 florins appears for ship-construction in the 
Government dockyards, of 2,670,123 florins as an extraordinary demand for new 
construction, of 1,176,116 florins for guns, etc., of 109,200 florins for torpedo 
material,’ 555,900 florins fer engines and boilers, 336,400 florins for coal, and 
98,700 florins for the construction and fitting-out of vessels abroad. 
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In his explanatory memorandum the Minister of Marine lays down that for the 
protection of the colonies and mother-country in case of war, as also to pre- 
serve neutrality by the fleet, there must be an active fleet of 6 battlé-ships, 3 
monitors (type A), 3 monitor (type B), 12 armoured-deck protected cruisers, 15 
gun-boats, 15 torpedo-boats (type A), 6 torpedo-boats (type B), and 10(type C), 
with 3 schooners, the gross total cost of which will amount to 80,535,000 florins 
(about £6,750,000). Given that the battle-ships, monitors, cruisers, and gun-boats 
are obsolete in twenty years and the torpedo-boats in fifteen years, a vote of 
4,168,750 florins will be required every year to keep the fleet in commission and 
efficient and for additional building. Of the ships at present built and building, 
the battle-ships ‘‘ Kortenaer,” ‘‘ Evertsen,” and ‘‘ Piet Hein,” the monitor (type A) 
‘* Reinier Klaeszen,” the protected cruisers ‘‘ Koningin Wilhelmina der Neder- 
landen,” ‘‘ Holland,” ‘* Friesland,” and ‘‘ Zeeland,” the schooners ‘‘ Zeehond,”’ 
“¢ Dolfijn,” and ‘“‘ Argus,” as well as the six latest torpedo-boats A-N, can all be 
considered as modern vessels, while torpedo-boats 3, 21, and 22, can also 
be included in that category, although they will require replacing some years 
sooner than the others. Out of the 80,000,000 already mentioned as necessary 
for the construction of the new fleet, 25,090,000 florins can be placed to the credit 
of the ships just mentioned, and if 3,238,000 florins for the completion of the 
‘‘ Holland,” ‘* Friesland,” and ‘* Zeeland ” be added, there will remain a total sum 
of 58,683,000 florins as still necessary for new constructions, which it is proposed 
to spread over thirteen years. 

The new battle-ships are to be of an improved ‘ Kortenaer”’ type of the fol- 
lowing dimensions :—Length over all, 284 feet 6 inches ; beam, 49 feet ; and with 
a mean draught of 16 feet 6 inches the displacement will be 3,936 tons, while the 
machinery is to indicate 5,300-H.P., giving a speed of 16 knots, and the coal 
supply will be 250 tons. The armament will consist of two 40-calibre 24-centi- 
metre (9°4-inch) guns, one forward and one aft, in hooded barbettes protected by 
10-inch armour, while the ammunition tubes will have 8-inch armour, and the hoods 
of the guns will be 8 inches thick in front and 6 inches on the sides; of four 
12-centimetre (3°9-inch) Q.F. guns on the upper deck, two each side firing from 
right ahead and right astern to 60° abaft and before the beam respectively, the 
guns being protected by 2-inch shields with a central armoured ammunition tube, 
and there will be in addition six 6-pounder Q.F. and eight 3-pounder Q.F. guns dis- 
tributed on the upper and flying decks and military tops. The torpedo armament 
has not yet been settled. The thickness of the armour all-round water-line belt 
will be 6 inches, of the armoured deck 2°5 inches, and of the conning tower 6 inches, 
all the armour being made of hardened steel. The ‘‘ Kortenaer” and her twosisters 
carry as heavy armament three 2l-calibre 2l-centimetre (8°2-inch) guns, two 
in a barbette turret forward with 9°5 armour, and one aft, protected only by a 
6-inth shield, with as secondary armament two 15-centimetre (5°9-inch) and six 
6-pounder Q.F. and six 3-pounder Q.F. guns, with two torpedo discharges. 

The monitors (types A and B) will be 187 feet long between perpendiculars, 
with a beam of 42 feet 6 inches, but type A will have a draught of 10 feet 4 inches 
and a displacement of 1,500 tons, while type B, with a draught of 9 feet 8 inches, will 
have a displacement of 1,406 tons. The engines will only develop 700-1.H.P., giving 
a speed of 9°5 knots, with a bunker capacity of 60 tons. The armament of type 
A will consist of two 40-calibre 2l-centimetre (8°2-inch) guns, one forward and 
one aft in hooded barbettes protected with 8-inch armour of hardened steel, witha 
central ammunition tube of 6-inch hardened steel, four 6-pounder Q.F. and four 
3-pounder Q.F. guns, with l-inch shields. Type B will carry the same armament, 
except that one 12-centimetre (3°9-inch) Q.F. gun with a 2-inch closed shield of 
hardened steel is substituted for the after 2l-centimetre gun. Both vessels have 
ram bows and an armoured deck 2 inches thick. 


The twelve protected cruisers will be of the same type as the three now 
building, with the following dimensions :—Length, 306 feet ; beam, 48 feet 6 inches; 
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mean draught, 17 feet, on a displacement of 3,900 tons. The engines to develop 
9,250-I.H.P., giving a speed of 20 knots, while the coal supply will be 800 tons. 
The armament will consist of two 15-centimetre (5°9-inch) guns in closed shields, the 
thickness of the armour of which is increased from 4°5 inches in the earlier vessels 
to 6 inches in the new ones, the armour being of hardened steel ; six 4°7-inch Q.F. 
guns, also with 6-inch steel shields; four 3-pounder and eight 1-pounder Q.F. 
guns ; with four torpedo-tubes, the bow tube being under water. 

The gun-boats will be 118 feet long, 26 feet beam, with a draught of 7 feet 
9 inches, and a displacement of 360tons ; the enginesareto develop550-I.H.P., giving 
a speed of 12 knots. The armament will consist of four 6-pounder Q.F. and 
four 3-pounder Q.F. guns, protected by l-inch shields, and they will also have an 
armoured deck 1 inch thick. 

The torpedo-boats (type A) will have a displacement of 130 tons, and carry 
two 3-pounder Q.F. guns of 3°7 centimetres, two torpedo-tubes, with 15 tons 
bunker capacity, and 30 knots speed; they are copies of the French ‘‘ Forban ” 
type. Torpedo-boats (type B) to be the same as the torpedo-boats named with 
the letters from Ato N. Torpedo-boats (type C) to be of the type as the torpedo- 
boats designated by figures from 3 to 22. 

Combined naval and military manceuvres took place last September, extending 
over six days. Three battle-ships, two gun-boats, three first-class torpedo-boats, 
and the 2nd Section of the Seamen and Landing Divisions, took part in the 
operations. The fleet for the most part took the 7vé/e of the attacking force. 
Attacks were made on the 7th and 8th at different ranges on the coast forts, and 
on the 9th the fleet stood in to reconnoitre the Seegatt. The passage was forced 
the next day, and on the llth the fleet bombarded Fort Harssen in the Texel 
stream, an attempt being made the same evening to take the fort by surprise, and, 
assisted by the troops, to destroy a torpedo-boom. Later on in the night a 
counter-attack was made on the fleet as it lay at anchor in the stream. The 
object of the operations has been to show the garrisons of the Helder what they 
probably would have to expect in war-time.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens nach Marineb/ad. 

Norway.—-On the 4th ult. was launched from the Elswick Yard on the Tyne 
the ‘‘ Harald Haarfagre,” a new armour-clad for this Government. She is the 
first important armoured ship built for the Norwegian Navy, and her dimensions 
are as follows:—Length, 280 feet; beam, 48 feet 6 inches; and with a mean 
draught of 16 feet 6 inches her displacement will be 3,500 tons. Protection is 
afforded by an 8-inch arniour water-line belt and a 2-inch armoured deck. The 
armament will consist of two 2l-centimetre (8-inch) guns, mounted in hooded 
turrets protected by 8-inch armour, one forward and one aft, four 6-inch, six 
12-pounder, and six 14-pounder guns, all Q.F., with two discharges for 18-inch 
torpedoes. A sister-ship is also under construction at the same yard. 


The torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Valkyrien,” completed last year by the Schichau 
firm at Elbing for the Government, maintained a mean speed of 23°2 knots during 
her official trials, the engines making 240 revolutions and developing 3,300-I.H.P., 
the boilers being Thornycroft’s. She is a vessel 188 feet 6 inches long, 23 feet 
beam, and with a draught of 7 feet has a displacement of 380 tons. The armament 
consists of two tubes on deck for 18-inch torpedoes, one amidships and one aft, 
with one 6-pounder and one 1l-pounder Q.F. guns. The cost of the ‘‘ Valkyrien” 
was defrayed by subscriptions collected by the Patriotic Ladies’ League. 


Three first-class torpedo-boats, the ‘‘ Delfin,” ‘‘ Hai,” and ‘‘ Hval,” have just 
been completed and delivered by the Schichau firm of Elbing; they are 120 feet 
long, are fitted with Thornycroft’s boilers, and have a mean speed of 23 knots. 
They carry two 18-inch torpedo-tubes on deck and two 1-pounder Q.F. guns.— 
Miitheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
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! Profile and deck plans of Monitor type A. 
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Profile and deck plans of Monitor type B. 
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Profile and deck plans of new Gunboats. 
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Spain.—The Government are making determined efforts to increase the 
strength of the fleet. Last year Admiral Beranger, the Minister of Marine, 
demanded a credit of 23,000,000 pesetas, to be expended as follows :—2,000,000 
pesetas for the construction of a new first-class cruiser of 5,300 tons to replace 
the ‘‘ Reina Regente”’ ; 3,000,000 pesetas as a first vote for the construction of a 
new first-class battle-ship of 11,000 tons (total cost 22,000,000 pesetas) ; 5,000,000 
pesetas as a first vote for two armoured cruisers of 6,800 tons (total cost 15,000,000 
pesetas) ; 4,300,000 pesetas for the construction of two torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and 1,500,000 pesetas for three harbour-service vessels ; 900,000 pesetas for the 
re-armament of the ‘‘ Pelayo,” which, instead of the twelve 4°7-inch Q.F. guns she 
at present carries as her secondary battery, is to receive nine 55-inch Q.F. 
guns ; 5,000,000 pesetas for the repairs of the armoured frigates ‘‘ Numancia” and 
“* Victoria,” and 540,000 pesetas for new-boilering the ‘‘ Destructor,” while 1,000,000 
pesetas is required for the dockyards at Cartagena, La Grana, and Ferrol. 
An extraordinary vote of 4,300,000 pesetas was also taken for the immediate 
construction of two torpedo-boat destroyers of 400 tons displacement and 30 knots 


speed. 





The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Princessa de Asturias,” which was launched 
at Cadiz on the 17th October last, is a sister-ship to the ‘‘ Almirante Oquendo” and 
*« Viscaya,” launched at Ferrol in 1891. Her dimensio~s are as follows :— Length, 
370 feet 10 inches ; beam, 65 feet ; displacement, 7,000 tons, with a maximum draught 
of 21 feet 10 inches. Her triple-expansion engines are to develop 15,000-I.H.P. 
under forced draught, giving a speed of 20°5 knots. Protection is afforded by a 
12-inch armour belt, which however tapers away rapidly to 10 inches fore and 
aft, with a 2-inch armoured deck. Her armament consists of two 24-centimetre 
(9°45-inch) Hontoria guns mounted in turrets with hoods, and protected by 10°5-inch 
armour ; ten ]4-centimetre (5‘5-inch) Hontoria guns protected by 2-inch shields, 
eight 3-pounder and eight 1}4-pounder Q.F. guns, six machine guns and eight 
torpedo-discharges, two of which are submerged tubes. 





A sister-ship, the ‘‘ Almirante Oquendo,” also completed her trials success- 
fully off Bilbao last year; under natural draught, with the engines making 105 
revolutions and developing 9,000-I,H.P., a mean speed of 18°4 knots was main- 
tained for six hours; while under forced draught, with the engines making 
117 revolutions and developing 13,000-I.H.P., the speed maintained for four hours 
was 20°3 knots. She stows 1,050 tons of coal, giving her at 10 knots speed a 
radius of action of 9,700 sea miles. The two new torpedo-boat destroyers 
“Terror” and ‘‘ Furor,” built by Messrs. Thomson, of Clydebank, have left for 
Cadiz. Both vessels on their trial trips averaged 23 knots with natural draught, 
and 28-2 knots with forced draught. Two more destroyers, with a speed of 
30 knots, have been ordered from the same firm. 





The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Christobal Colon,” which was bought from 
the Italian firm of Ansaldo, at Sestri Ponente, is a vessel of 6,840 tons, with a 
length of 328 feet, a beam of 59 feet 8 inches, and a maximum draught of 23 feet 
3 inches. Protection is afforded by a 6-inch armoured water-line helt, rising 
amidships to form a central battery 120 feet long, with a 14-inch armoured deck. 
The armament is to consist of two 9°8-inch guns, ten 6-inch Q.F., six 4°7-inch Q.F., 
two 6-pounder, ten 3-pounder, and ten l-pounder Q.F. guns, but it is possible that 
alterations may be made. The engines are to develop 14,000-I.H.P., giving a 
speed of 20 knots, while the boilers are to be of the Niclausse water-tube system. 
A second cruiser of similar type, to be called the ‘* Pedro d’Arragon,”’ is being 
built by the same firm. It is stated that the new battle-ship and one of the new 
first-class cruisers are to be built by Messrs. Thomson, of Clydebank, and that 
another smaller cruiser of 1,800 tons, with a speed of 20 knots, is also to be 
constructed by an English firm, and to be completed in eighteen months, The 
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battle-ships ‘‘ Pelayo,” ‘‘ Victoria,” and ‘‘ Numancia” have arrived at the yard of 
the ‘*Société des Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée” at La Seyne, near 
Toulon, where their repairs are to be carried out. All three ships are to have new 
boilers; the ‘‘ Numancia” and “Victoria” also having new engines, and two 
military masts substituted for the present masts and yards. The “ Victoria” is to 
receive an armament of sixteen 14-centimetre (5°5-inch) O.F. guns, and the 
‘*Numancia” six 16-centimetre (6°3-inch) Q.F. guns and six 12-centimetre (4°7- 
inch) Q.F. guns, all being from the Hontoria factory. It may be of interest to 
recall the fact that the ‘*‘ Numancia ' is the only battle-ship which has been round 
the world, having been the flag-ship of the Spanish squadron employed in the 
Pacific during the war between Spain and ‘Chili, 1865-66 ; at the conclusion 
of hostilities she crossed the Pacific to Manilla, returning to Spain round the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


A floating dock, made of Siemens-Martin's steel, is being built at Wallsend- 
on-Tyne for the Government ; it is to be 445 feet long, 108 feet broad, and to be 
able to bear a weight of 10,000 tons. The dock is to be sent to Havanna.—Ze 
Yacht and Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 








SwepeEN.—Last year the Parliament approved the proposals of the Govern- 
ment to expend a sum of 11,780,000 kronen on new constructions for the fleet. 
For this sum two battle-ships of an improved ‘‘ Svea” type, four torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and six first-class torpedo-boats are to be built. Of the whole amount 
a first vote of 5,440,000 kronen was expended last year, so that the projected increase 
to the fleet will probably be carried out in a short time. Fourteen years ago the 
King nominated a Royal Commission to consider proposals for the sea-defence of 
the kingdom. As the result, the Commission recommended :—1. That the forti 
fication of the principal harbours should be so strengthened that they would be in 
a position to resist the attack of a hostile fleet ; 2. That measures should be taken 
to make the landing of an enemy’s force as hazardous as possible, if not quite 
impossible ; 3. In case of such a landing by an enemy being effected, that the 
fleet should be strong enough to cut his communications with his base. The 
Commission further recommended that fourteen battle-ships of the ‘‘ Svea”’ type, 
ten armoured gun-boats, four cruisers, and eighty torpedo-boats should be built ; 
the programme being extended over thirty years, in order that the Budget might 
be able to meet the demand, a maximum sum of 1,900,000 kronen being expended 
yearly. The Government and the Chamber accepted the proposals, and at the 
end of fifteen years, that is, in 1898, the fleet ought to have been augmented by 
eight battle-ships and thirty-four torpedo-vessels ; only six battle-ships, however, 
and fifteen torpedo-boats will be completed, and, as many of the older vessels are 
quite obsolete, there are sound reasons for the large increase in the vote sanctioned 
last year. A further vote, it is stated, of 5,440,000 kronen, for two new battle- 
ships, four torpedo-cruisers, and six torpedo-boats, is to be demanded this year, 
as also a sum of 3,000,000 kronen for fortifications in the north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, at Vaxholm, Oscar-Frederiksborg, and Gotland. 


The ‘‘ Oden,” one of the new type of improved ‘‘ Svea” battle-ships, is now 
almost ready for her trials, while two others, the ** Thor” and ‘* Njord,” are 
nearly ready for launching. The ‘‘Thor” is being constructed at the yard of 
the Bergsunds Maschinenfabrik in Stockholm, and the ‘‘ Njord” at the yard of the 
Lindholmens Fabrik in Gothenburg; the engines are being constructed by the 
Motala firm ; both ships are to be completed by the end of 1898. The dimensions of 
these ships are as follows :—Length, 277 feet 4 inches; beam, 47 feet 10 inches ; and 
with a maximum draught of 16 feet 6 inches they will have a displacement of 3,400 
tons. The engines are to develop 3,700-H.P., giving a speed of 16 knots. There isa 
12-inch armour water-line belt for about two-thirds of the length of the ship, and 
a 4-inch casemate amidships for six 15-centimetre (59 inch) Q.F. guns ;_ the prin- 
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cipal armament consists of two 24-centimetre (9°4-inch) guns, one forward and 
one aft in hooded barbettes protected by 12-inch armour, and there are also ten 6- 
pounder Q.F. guns, four machine guns, and an underwater bow torpedo-tube. 
The armour for all three ships is being made by the French firm of Schneider at 
Creusot. The heavy guns for the ‘‘Oden” and ‘ Thor” will be made by the 
French firm of Canet, while those for the ‘‘ Njord” will come from the Swedish 
manufactory at Bofors. It is stated that the Bofors establishment is to be taken 
over by M. Nobel, of Paris, and will be greatly enlarged. 





The two new torpedo-cruisers ‘‘ Jarnan " and ‘‘ Edjern,” now nearly ready for 
launching, are of a similar type to the ‘‘Ornen,” their dimensions being as 
follows :—Length, 220 feet ; beam, 27 feet 6 inches; a displacement of 670 tons; 
with engines developing 4,000-I.H.P., to give a speed of 12 knots. The arma- 
ment will consist of two 12-centimetre (3°9-inch) Q.F. and four 6-pounder Q.F. 
guns, with one torpedo-tube.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens and 
Neue Preussische Kreuz-Zeitung. 





MILITARY NOTES. 


PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS DURING 
JANUARY. 

Major-General (local Lieut.-General) Sir Baker C. Russell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
to be Lieutenant-General ; Colonel F. S. Russell, C.M.G., ~.s.c., to be Major- 
General; General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B., to be Colonel of the 
Essex Regiment ; Major H. E. McCallum, R.E., C.M.G., Colonial Engineer and 
Surveyor, General of the Straits Settlements, to be Governor of the Colony of 
Lagos; Colonel Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart., 2nd V.B. Royal Sussex Regiment, to 
command the Sussex Volunteer Infantry Brigade. 








Home.-—A Memorandum was issued on 4th February by the Secretary of State 
relating to the Army Estimates, 1897-98, from which the following is extracted :— 

In the Estimates for 1897-98 there is a net increase of £98,400 for all services, 
£89,500 being due to effective and £8,900 to non-effective grants. 

The establishments proposed in these Estimates show the additional force 
which should, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, be raised in the near 
future for the more efficient defence of our foreign stations, and also for the purpose 
of reducing the present disparity between the number of battalions of infantry 
maintained at home and abroad, which results in a serious disorganisation of our 
infantry system. 

The units which it is proposed to add to the Army are as follows ;— 

1. A battery of field artillery. 


2. Eleven companies of garrison artillery. 
3. Two battalions of foot guards. 
4. A second battalion for the Cameron Highlanders. 
5. An additional battalion each forthe West India Regiment and the Malta 
Militia. 
The grounds upon which these increases are recommended are the 
following :— 


1. Field Artillery.—The addition of one battery will provide a total strength 
at home of forty-five field batteries, the fuli complement for the three army corps 
authorised for home defence. 

2. Garrison Artillery.—The increase abroad is in accordance with the strong 
recommendation of the Colonial Defence Committee, and is made with the object 
of strengthening the garrisons of certain coaling stations and naval bases. This 
necessarily entails a certain increase at home. 
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3. Foot Guards.—It is proposed that of the nine battalions to which the 
establishment of the Guards will be raised by the creation of the two new battalions 
above referred to, three shall be employed on garrison duty in the Mediterranean. 
This arrangement will render it possible to restore to the home establishment three 
of the Line battalions, which, in spite of the fact that their linked battalions are 
abroad, are now serving outside the United Kingdom. In other words, the 
present excess of battalions abroad over battalions at home will be diminished by 
six. To arrive at this result by additions to the Line would have necessitated the 
creation of six new Line battalions, three to relieve the three battalions which it is 
desired to bring home, and three more to supply the three thus created with their 
necessary drafts. The adoption of this course would have involved a large extra 
cost, both in regimental pay, etc., and in additional barrack accommodation. 

4, Cameron Highilanders.—This is the only regiment in the Army having only 
one battalion. It has no linked battalion to support it when it is abroad, and 
when it is at home it contributes nothing to the maintenance of the establishment 
abroad. 

5. West India Regiment and Malta Militia.—These additions are strongly 
recommended by the Colonial Defence Committee. 

These additions, with several small increases of regimental establishments, 
involve an ultimate total increase of 7,385 of all ranks. In view, however, of the 
disturbing effects of the sudden addition of a large number of recruits to the 
Army, it is proposed that the augmentation of the various arms shall take place 
gradually. The total numbers up to which it is intended to work are shown in 
the vote for numbers (A); but it is proposed to raise only 2,600 of these during 
the present year, and provision is therefore made for that number only in the 
estimate. 

In connection with the cavalry organisation which is about to be introduced, 
it is proposed to add 456 horses to the establishment. 

During the past year arrangements have been made for completing the issue 
of the magazine rifle to the Volunteers at an earlier date than was originally 
proposed. It is now hoped that this will be accomplished by March 3l1st, 1898. A 
large sum is therefore again taken 'n the vote for that purpose. 

The Volunteer Vote is larger than last year by £2,700, due to a large increase 
in the number of efficients, of whom there were 4,648 more than in the previous ~ 
year. Asin 1896-97, provision is made for half a year's capitation allowance, 
which, together with the half grant provided in the Supplementary Estimate of 
January 25th, 1897, makes up the full payment to the Volunteers for 1897-98. 


On the 2nd February, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State introduced 
the Bill to provide for defraying the expenses of certain Military Works and other 
Military Services. It contains the following clauses and schedule :— 


1.—(1) The Treasury shall issue out of the Consolidated Furd or the growing 
produce thereof such sums not exceeding in the whole £5,458,000, as may be 
required by a Secretary of State for defraying the costs of the works specified in 
the schedule to this Act incurred at any time after March 3lst, 1896. 

(2) Before any moneys are issued for the purpose of expenditure under any head 
in the schedule to this Act, a Secretary of State shall submit to the Treasury an 
estimate, with such details as may be required by the Treasury, of the expenditure 
under that head for which it is for the time being proposed to issue money, and 
shall therewith state the period within which it is proposed to expend the money 
so issued. 

(3) There shall be no excess of expenditure under any head in the schedule 
above the amount stated therein for that head, unless the Treasury and Secretary 
of State are satisfied that the excess will be compensated by savings on the 
expenditure under another head, so that no excess will be caused over the total 
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expenditure specified in ‘the schedule, and in such cases the savings may be 
applied in payment of the excess. 

2.—(1) The Treasury may, if they think fit, at any time for the purpose of 
providing money for the issue of sums out of the Consolidated Fund under this 
Act, or the repayment to that fund of all or any part of the sums so issued, 
borrow money by means of terminable annuities for such period not exceeding 30 
years from the passing of this Act as the Treasury may fix, and all sums so bor- 
rowed shall be paid into the Exchequer. 

(2) The said annuities shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament 
for Army services ; and if those moneys are insufficient, shall be charged on and 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, or the growing produce thereof, but shall not 
be payable as part of the permanent annual charge for the National Debt. 

(3) The Secretary of State shall, in every financial year, cause to be made 
out and laid before the House of Commons, an account, in the form required by 
the Treasury, of the money expended and borrowed and the securities created 
under this Act shall be audited and reported upon by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General as appropriation accounts, in manner directed by the Exchequer 
and Audit Departments Act, 1866. 

3.—(1) Such sum as is shown by the account, certified by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General under Section 4 of the Sinking Fund Act, 1875, to be the surplus 
of income above expenditure for the financial year ending March 31st, 1897, shall, 
instead of being applied as provided by the above-mentioned Act, be set apart in 
the Exchequer account and applied by the Treasury at such times as they 
direct in paying any sums authorised by this Act to be issued out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

(2) The amount which the Treasury may borrow under this Act shall be 
reduced by the amount set apart in the Exchequer account in pursuance of this 
section. 

4.—This Act may be cited as the Military Works Act, 1897. 

SCHEDULE.—-MILITARY WORKS. 





Heads. Estimated Cost. 
(1.) (2.) 





Defence works... = é 3% oe al £1 120,000 
Barracks, including completion of large | 
camps .. ve oe oe oe Sed 
Ranges, including accommodation for | 
manceuvring and mobilisation... oe | 1,149,000 
Staff and contingencies .. if aa ss 200,000 


Total oe ve ee eeias £5,458,000 


2,989,009 





Note. —The above works are partly new works and partly works which have 
been commenced and not completed under the Imperial Defence Act, 1888 (51 
and 52 Vict., c. 32), and the Barracks Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vict., c. 25). 





The text of the Bill to amend the Military Lands Act, 1892, has also been pub- 
lished. The clauses are as follows :— 

1. The Council of a county or borough may, at the request, and for the pur- 
poses of one or more Volunteer corps, purchase, erect, or enlarge any building, 
or construct, alter, or enlarge any permanent work, or aid in the purchase, 
erection, construction, alteration. or enlargement of any such building or work. 

2. The powers of a Volunteer corps and of the council of a borough to 
borrow, and of the Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend, shall extend to 
the borrowing and lending of such money as may be required for the purchase, 
erection, construction, alteration, or enlargement of any building or permanent 
work for the purposes of a Volunteer corps, or for the repayment of a loan raised 
for any such purpose. 

R2 
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3. This Act shall be construed as part of the Military Lands Act, 1892, and 
may be cited as the Military Lands Act, 1897, and the Military Lands Act, 1892, 
and this Act may be cited together as the Military Lands Acts, 1892 and 1897. 





The following Schedule shows the detailed expenditure for barracks proposed 
under the Military Works Bill :— 
‘* Home Stations. 
Dublin.—Continuation of reconstruction of old barracks and provision 
of a military hospital ‘ 
Edinburgh.—Provision of a military hospital a ae 
Isle of Wight.—Completion of infantry barracks at Parkhurst 
London.—Provision of central military hospital, Army Service Corps 
barracks, and married soldiers’ quarters, on the site of Millbank 
Prison ... 
Newbridge. —Reconstraction of existing barracks for Royal “Horse 
Artillery and Royal Artillery 
Pembroke. —Provision of infantry barracks i in a permanent material 
Plymouth.—Completion of reconstruction of the citadel for Royal Art. 
Winchester.—Replacement of barracks destroyed by fire in 1895 
Woking.—Conversion of female prison into barracks for Royal Artillery 
Ireland.—New cavalry barracks to replace Island Bridge Barracks, 
Dublin. Site not yet determined 
Replacement of wooden huts at sundry stations 
Foreign Stations. 
Accommodation for increased garrisons and improvements of barrack 
accommodation at the fortresses of— 
Bermuda.—Replacement of wooden huts by permanent 
buildings, and accommodation for increased £ 
garrison Rs ee 67,000 
Gibraltar.—Hospital for ninety patients, ‘and accommo- 
dation for additions to garrison ... me 64,000 
Halifax.—Accommodation for additions to garrisons.. 13,000 
Malta.—Reconstruction of and addition to existing 
barracks Ee ae ae vied oe Pes 103,000 


Accommodation for increased garrisons and improvements of barrack 
accommodation at the Imperial coaling stations— 
Cape of Good Hope.—Additional barrack and hospital £ 
accommodation, chiefly at Wynberg _.. --» 160,000 
Ceylon.—Accommodation for addition to garrison ... 11,000 
Hong-Kong.—New hospital and completion ofa scheme 
for housing the garrison _... -- 133,000 
Jamaica.—Improvements and additions to existing 
barracks ; sy 29,000 
Mauritius.—Military prison, ” parracks for native artil- 
lery, improvements of existing barracks, and 
additions for increased accommodation .. oi 169,000 
St. Lucia.—Completion of scheme for transfer ofhead- 
quarters and garrison from Barbados _... ... 260,000 
St. Helena.—Accommodation for increased garrison... 25,000 
Sierra Leone.—Additional hospital accommodation and 
additions to barracks a4 ee es he 59,000 


Freight of stores and local transport . 
Home and Rovlitin Stations. 
Married soldiers’ quarters, to reduce lodging allowance and improve 
the accommodation for married soldiers 
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Completion of Large Camps. 


Aldershot.—Continuation of replacement of huts in permanent materials, £ 
and provision for lighting the military buildings ee - 150,000 
The Curragh.—Continuation of replacement of huts in perdininvent 
materials vite Ns a ed eas i ois Sa ... 220,000 
Coichester.— Bi a He ss 165,000 


115,000 


£2,989,000 
LANSDOWNE.” 







Shorncliffe.— 





Total 





With reference to the remarks in previous issues of the JOURNAL on the system 
of carrying gunners on the off horses of artillery teams, a Horse Artillery officer 
writes that it is an error to suppose the plan was economical as regards the number 
of horses required. The troops of Bengal Horse Artillery found it necessary to 
have for all their carriages double teams, which were fully harnessed and ridden 
by syges, when not in draught. These double teams, together with the spare 
horses, made up a greater number than were required in a troop of Horse Artillery 
on the detachment system. Where the economy did consist was in the number of 
Europeans in the gun's crew, as compared with the detachment system—a question 
of consideration to the Hon. East India Company, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining recruits in England. The two systems were very practically tested in 
some of the long and rapid pursuits of the rebels at the close of the Indian Mutiny 
campaign. On one occasion, in 1858, in crossing the Gogra River, the 6-pounder 
guns, and also two 9-pounders on the driving system, successfully crossed the 
quicksands and other difficulties ; while the 6-pounder guns on the other system 
failed to do so, and were left behind in the pursuit. 

The whole question of the merits and defects of each system was very fully 
considered in 1860 by a committee of Royal and Bengal Artillery officers at Meerut. 
The result was the adoption of the driving system and the shaft, and the abolition 
of the pole and mounting men on the off horses. The mobility of our field artillery 
has had no practical test since those days, and it would seem unwise to hastily 
change a system which hitherto has been thoroughly efficient. 





What is believed to be the oldest British cavalry standard in existence is now 
being exhibited in the Museum of the Institution. It is one of the standards of 
the 8th (or Black) Horse, now the 7th Dragoon Guards, carried from 1730 to 1744, 
and at the battle of Dettingen in 1743, when the allies under King George II. 
defeated the French, on which occasion the regiment distinguished itself under 
the well-known colonel Major-General John Ligonier, who was created a Knight- 
Banneret on the field of battle by the King. 

The standard is made of crimson silk brocade, about twenty-four inches 
square, edged with gold or silver fringe, with a small Union, three inches square, 
in the upper corner. On one side, the obverse, is presented the crest and motto of the 
colonel, Major-General Ligonier (a demi lion issuing out of a ducal coronet) with 
his motto, ‘‘Quo Fata Vocant,” on a scroll above. The reverse gives his fuli coat-of- 
arms, crest, shield, and motto, surrounded with a handsome trophy of standards, 
trumpets, and implements of war, all finely worked in gold embroidery. 

The particular standard exhibited in the Museum was carried by Cornet 
Richardson, of Rossfad, co. Fermanagh, who, at a critical perioa of the 
battle, was surrounded by the enemy, and his standard in danger of capture. 
But he defended it with great bravery, receiving upwards of thirty sabre cuts and 
shots on his body and through his clothes, while the standard and standard pole 
were much damaged. He, however, brought it safely out of action, and, in 
testimony of his good conduct, was presented with the standard by the King. 
Cornet, afterwards Colonel, Richardson subsequently served as a major in the 
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13th Light Dragoons from 1749 to 1756, and commanded the 26th, now the Ist 
Battalion of the Worcestershire Regiment, from 1756 to 1762. 

The standard has leen lent to the Institution for two years by his great-grand- 
son, Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. A. C. Richardson, of Rossfad, co. Fermanagh, 
late 3rd (Militia) Battalion, the Royal Inniskilling Fasiliers. 





There will be four classes of instruction at the School of Musketry, Hythe, 
during the present year for officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
Regular forces, as follows :—9th February to 6th April; 13th April to 8th June ; 
17th August to 12th October; and 19th October to 14th December. There will 
also be two special short courses for officers of Yeomanry and Volunteers from 
15th to 29th June, and 27th July to 10th August. 





In the remarks on the military strength of Canada which appeared in 
last month's JOURNAL, sufficient mention was not made of the operations in the 
North-West Territories of Upper Canada in 1885. This short campaign, under 
the command of the present Lieut.-General Sir F. D. Middleton, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
was carried out by the Militia force of the Dominion, and is believed to have been 
the first instance of a successful expedition being carried out by the Militia pure 
and simple, without the co-operation of any Regular soldiers. A medal was autho- 
rised by the Secretary of State for War for the troops engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion, and was presented by the Imperial Government. 


The annual meeting of the Field Practice Association was held in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Institution on the Ist February; H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught 
preside¢+. The report and accounts presented for adoption show that the Associa- 
tion hardly received that support from the Yeomanry and Volunteers that its 
usefulness warrants. The North-Western, Scottish, and Southern districts were 
best represented in the competitions. H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught enforced 
the importance of collective firing, to encourage which is the object of the 
association. Colonel Paton, the Commandant of the School of Musketry, 
expressed a desire that more of the ammunition issued gratis by the Government 
might be expended in collective practice, and less in individual shooting. 


AustriA-HUNGARY.—The pickaxe recently adopted in the infantry can be 
used for timber as well as for earthwork. It is 44 centimetres long, 24°5 
bread, and weighs not more than a kilogramme ; it is made of Styrian Bessemer 
steel and has a handle of ash. With one of these pickaxes a tree of hard wood 
from 8 to 12 centimetres thick can be cut through in three minutes, and it can be 
put to many uses in the field and in camp.—Militdr- Wochenblatt. 





During the Austro-Hungarian Grand Manoeuvres the cyclists were actively 
employed both independently and in support of other troops. On the last day of 
the operations they supported a cavalry charge witha lively fire, after which they 
formed up as the reserve-of an infantry division, not, however, without receiving 
warm thanks for the assistance they had rendered. A report on the manoeuvres 
states that they completely succeeded in proving that in a campaign a detachment 
of well-instructed cyclists is capable of doing much more important service than 
has been hitherto thought possible. This is especially so since the difficulties of 
the ground have, so to speak, disappeared in presence of the folding cycle. It is 
remarkable that although during the six weeks of the manceuvres the machines 
travelled from 2,400 to 2,800 kilometres, they sustained no serious damage. 
These results obtained in Austria fully agree with those recorded in France after 
the manoeuvres of 1896.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 
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FRANCE.—The manceuvres this year.will take place in the north of France, 
between the Ist and 2nd Army Corps. The War Minister, when informing the 
Chamber to this effect, stated that, by arrangement with the Admiralty, the Navy 
would co-operate in the manceuvres— Le Temps. 


The reports as to the re-arming of the Artillery in France and Germany, 
though continually appearing, amount at present to little more than rumours. 

Most countries have decided on a type of gun for future manufacture, but 
have not as yet commenced its production, one reason being the enormous 
expense that such a change will entail, running into hundreds of millions of francs. 

It has been stated in France that this re-armament can be completed in the 
space of a year, but the manufacture of 4,000 new guns in so short a time is an 
undertaking that neither the resources of the State nor of private firms are 
capable of accomplishing.—Ze Temps. 


Since the disastrous mortality among the young French troops employed in 
Madagascar, the formation of a Colonial Army has been under consideration in 
France. Baron de Reille has recently, in the name of the Army Commission, 
presented a report to the Chamber on the various projects of organisation that 
have been proposed for the purpose. The report, states the Commission, has 
partially adopted the plan of M. de Montebello, deputé for the Marne. 

It proposes that the battalions of ‘‘infanterie légére d’afrique,” the ‘‘ com- 
pagnies de discipline,” and the “légion étrangére’’ should form the permanent 
nucleus of an expeditionary corps at the disposal of the Ministry ; it also proposes 
the creation of a force of French Colonial Infantry of eighteen regiments, one 
from each army corps, composed of re-engaged men and men especially engaged 
for colonial service. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this latter part of the scheme will receive the 
approval of the Chamber, as if these regiments are under the authority of the 
commanders of the army corps it would seem to introduce a divided command 
and destroy the authority of the proposed Colonial Army, which is one of the chief 
points insisted on.—Le Temps. 





The German Empire cannot, any more than ourselves, remain aloof from the 
great movement of colonial expansion which characterises our times. The 
opponents of a colonising policy vainly urge that the expense is great, and that 
troops are sent abroad which would be better employed in defending the mother- 
country. It is a sufficient answer to these arguments to ask if England has 
suffered by acquiring Canada or the East Indies, to the conquest of which 
Dupleix, unfortunately misunderstood, devoted the best part of his life. The 
system most often employed by England is precisely that recommended by 
Dupleix, the creation of great colonising companies. Germany owes her East 
African possessions to a society of this kind, which, after a native rising, she 
dispossessed ; and the acquisition of a colony implied the organisation of an 
Imperial colonial force. With the consent of England this corps obtained recruits 
in Egypt, and, with that of Italy, in Massowah. It at present consists of 1 
chief, 1 second commandant, 1 adjutant-major, 12 captain-commandants, 28 
lieutenants, 12 assistant paymasters, 1 principal medical officer, 5 doctors of 
superior rank, 13 doctors, 12 sergeant-majors, 36 under-officers and corporals, 22 
hospital corps; and of natives, 12 officers, 120 under-officers, and 1,800 men.— 
Revue du Cercle Militaire. 


New regulations have been issued for the Cavalry Light Field Telegraph 
Service. The War Minister recognises the importance, not only of selecting 
suitable men, but of training them thoroughly for their duties. Men will be 
employed who have either passed through the Telegraphic School at Saumur or 
have worked at that business in civil life. In order to further their training the 
telegraph offices in garrison towns will be available.—JA/ilitdr- Wochendlatt, 
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GERMANY.—It is understood that the manceuvres will be executed by the 8th, 
ld4th, 15th, and 16th Army Corps, and the scene of the principal operations will be 
Lorraine (near Thiondille and Boulay) the southern part of the Rhine Provinces, 
and the Western part of the Palatine.—Militdir- Wochendlatt. 





It is stated that the cavalry of the German Army is about to be re-armed with 
a new carbine revolver on the Mauser system, of which the bullet will cover over 
a thousand yards, It is being tested by a special commission at Berlin, and the 
report is that ithas passed the tests to general satisfaction, and that it will at 
once supersede the old carbine.—Militir- Wochenblatt. 





There will shortly appear the first part of a work by General von Schlichting 
under the title of ‘‘ Tactical and Strategical Principles of the Present Day.” 
General von Schlichting is a very distinguished officer, and the Army knows that 
his teaching will be of the soundest and most practical kind. — Militér- 
Wochenblatt. 


General. Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal will, on the 30th of July, 1897, 
celebrate the seventieth anniversary of his entrance into the Prussian Service. 
General-Field-Marshal H.R.H. Prince Albert of Prussia, Regent of Brunswick, 
will have completed fifty years’ service on the 8th of May.—Militdr- Wochenblatt. 








With reference to the winter drills which have been of late the rule in the 
Russian Army, it is worthy of consideration whether more attention should not be 
given to such exercises in Germany. Unwonted experience is obtained by troops 
working over a country covered by snow, and unusual precautions are necessary. 
On the principle, therefore, that the training of peace should as much as possible 
prevent ignorance in war, the Field Service Regulations might take more notice 
of this subject.—Militar-Wochenblatt. 





Greece.— The Official Journal publishes an order of the Minister of War 
calling out the Reservists of the 1891 class to serve with the colours on May 2nd 
next. They will be a contingent of the troops inthe camp to be formed at Thebes. 





Russia.—The Jnvalide Russe publishes a new Regulation on the subject 
of Cavalry Eclaireurs, prepared by the Grand Staff and approved by the 
Supreme Imperial Council of War. The principal parts of the Regulations are as 
follows :—In view of the difficulties of the reconnoitring service, and the peculiar 
qualities required in those entrusted with it, Eclaireurs, as they are to be called, 
are to be carefully selected in every squadron and most carefully and’specially 
trained in reconnoitring work. To them will be confided the execution of all 
tasks which require strength and experience. All the non-commissioned officers 
are to be instructed in reconnoitring duties in the same way as the Eclaireurs. 
The . umber of Eclaireurs is to be 16 per squadron, divided equally among all 
the sections. 

The £claireurs are to be chosen from among the most intelligent, strongest, 
most experienced, and most zealous men. They must have good eyesight and 
excellent hearing, and as far as possible must be able to read and write. The 
names of those selected will be published in regimental orders. Those who 
prove incompetent for the duties will be immediately superseded by others, 
but those who satisfy the required tests will have a special badge on the shoulder- 
strap. 

The equitation of the Eclaireurs must be most carefully looked after. Their 
instruction is to be carried out in each squadron by an officer appointed by the 
squadron-commander. The instructor must take the keenest interest in his work, 
must be very enterprising, possess great bodily strength, and if possible must be 
ahunting man. A field officer of the regiment will superintend the training of 
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the Eclaireurs, those who prove themselves the best receiving special badges, and 
every one peculiar advantages. Those of a regiment who most distinguish 
themselves may be made non-commissioned officers after two years’ service (as 
Eclaireurs) without having to go through the course of instruction—under the 
condition, however, that they belong to the Eclaireurs up to the end of their 
service. Non-commissioned officers of this class are to be retired as supernumeraries 
in their squadrons.—Militar-Zeitung. 





The Jnvalide Russe publishes the following Ministerial notice, dated 24th 
December, 1896, on the subject of the employment of soldiers as agricultural 
labourers :—‘* It has been shown, as the result of an inquiry, that men of the 19th 
and 20th Rifle Regiments have, during the period allowed for labour, crossed the 
frontiers of the Empire, and have, for the sake of gain, remained in a foreign 
State as labourers. The Minister of War feels that this shows, not only that there 
is a want of order and discipline in the regiments referred to, but that the men 
have not a proper feeling of their dignity as soldiers. He has therefore requested 
Imperial sanction for the following regulations: In the first place, the officer com- 
manding the military circle of Wilna is, according to his own discretion, to make 
the commanding officers of the regiments in quarters responsible. Secondly, if 
he does so the fact is to be made known through a notice from the War Office, so 
that all independent commanding officers may not forget that they are responsible 
for any breaches of discipline or irregularities which may take place among the 
troops under their orders; he should remember that they (the commanding 
officers) are always fully answerable for the discipline and order of their men. 
There is good reason that they should be so answerable, inasmuch as the legal 
powers of even commanding officers are sufficient to enable them to instruct and 
deal with those under them.” 

The above regulations were issued by the then Chief of the General Staff, 
Obrutschew, acting in place of the invalided Minister of War, Vannoffski. The 
19th and 20th Regiments were in garrison in Suwalki, the chief town of the 
Government of the same name. Suwalki lies close to the province of East 
Prussia, 20 kilometres as the crow flies from the German frontier. The nearest 
great German town is Goldapp. In Russia a long holiday from military work is 
given during the great heat of summer, and also during harvest. During these 
periods the soldiers are allowed to accept private employment, so that whole 
detachments not unfrequently find work from the richer landowners. Econo- 
mically this employment of the soldiers in private labour may be expedient, but it 
is difficult to reconcile it with discipline.—Militdr-Zeitung. 





The horses used in the Russian cavalry were represented at the Exhibition 
of Nijni-Novgorod by thoroughbred and half-bred animals, as well as by horses 
from the Steppes. A Russian writer says that the latter need not fear the rivalry 
of the former, as the Steppes of the Don will remain the great nursery of the 
Russian cavalry. That region has supplied in twenty-five years more than 
80,000 horses. Some hundred and fifty thousand acres and 18,000 brood mares 
form the basis of this supply. The horse-breeding district next in importance to 
the Don is that of Astrakhan, and among other sources of supply are named: 
Polish, Anglo-Arab, and Anglo-local breeds ; English crossed with the Orlof- 
Rostoptchine breed; Kalmuck, Causcasian, Turkoman and other classes of 
horses in a more or less wild state. Saddle horses have beceme of late less 
numerous in Russia, but they are still amply sufficient for a cavalry force of more 
than 82,000 men. The cost of a cuirassier’s horse is 128 roubles, and that of a 
dragoon 80 roubles.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 

A second independent cavalry brigade has been formed out of the 5lst and 
52nd Dragoon Regiments. In the past year an independent cavalry brigade was 
similarly formed out of two regiments, The commanders of both brigades have 
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the rank of divisional commanders, with their respective staffs. At latest, in 
1898, each brigade will consist of three regiments of Dragoons and one of 
Cossacks. Races and steeplechases have received great attention of late in the 
Russian cavalry, the Imperial family having contributed 7,000 roubles in annual 
prizes. The wingers receive a decoration or challenge shield, which is hung in 
their mess-room, besides prizes in money to the extent of over 1,000 roubles 
each.— Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. 


Spain.—Some notes on the Philippine Islands, by Captain E. W. M. Moore, 
2nd Battalion Middlesex Regiment, have been published by the Intelligence Branch 
in India. The islands are situated to the south of Formosa, and have belonged 
to Spain for the last 300 years. The climate is monsoonic and the islands are 
subject to severe cyclones and great tidal waves, but are fairly healthy, the chief 
diseases among Europeans being fever and dysentry. The population consists 
of three races:—Negritos, about 15,000 ; Polynesians, who are tall and muscular, 
fierce and warlike, and number between 300,000 and 400,000; and the Malays, 
consisting of about 300,000 Mahomedans ; and 8,000,000 of Christians. In addi- 
tion there are about 50,000 Chinese, 15,000 Spaniards, and a few hundred English 
and Americans. 

According to the Budget of 1896-97, the Spanish Army in the Philippines is 
organised as follows :— 

1. Six infantry regiments, each consisting of two battalions of four com- 
panies, 1,711 men in each regiment; a depdt or training battalion 
of four companies, strength 1,094 men. 

An artillery regiment consisting of two battalions, each of five com- 
panies of fortress artillery ; while the two remaining companies, with 
two mountain batteries, will be formed into a regiment of mountain 
artillery consisting of four four-gun batteries in time of peace, to be 
increased to six-gun batteries in time of war. 

A cavairy regiment of four squadrons; strength 470 men. 

One battalion of engineers, consisting of six companies, with a strength 
of 1,288 men. 

These, with departmental and hospital troops, bring the total strength of the 
forces up to 17,659, of whom 3,005 are Europeans; and to these must be added 
3,596 gendarmerie and 339 carabineers, giving in round numbers a grand total 
of 21,600 men. In the infantry the proportion in the lower ranks is 6 European 
sergeants and 1 native sergeant, and 6 European corporals and 8 native cor- 
porals. 

The present rebellion broke out when some 3,000 rebels attacked the Spanish 
troops at Manila, but were defeated with loss and driven into the hills. The 
cause of this rising is attributed by some to discontent among the Mestizos, or 
half-castes, and certain sections of the native population, against the priesthood 
and the Government; by others, to the Spanish priests; and lastly, to the 


Japanese. 





SWEDEN.—On the 12th November, 1896, there was celebrated in Stockholm 
the centenary of the Military (or literally ‘‘War-Science’”’) Academy. It was first of 
all intended for the interchange of ideas among officers, and for their improve- 
ment in the knowledge of their profession. It was under the patronage of the 
King, and had a small number of highly-placed honorary members. The 
course included Tactics, Artillery, and Fortification, and of late years Natural 
Science and other subjects have been added. In his speech on the occasion, King 
Oscar recalled the warlike deeds of his countrymen in the past. He said they 
had been favoured with a long period of peace, but it must not be allowed to 
quench the military spirit, nor to prevent their constant attention to military 
work and science,—Militar- Wochenblatt. 





” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


(F). 


JANUARY, 1897. 


H.M. first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Howe ” commissioned at Chatham as 
flag-ship at Queenstown. 

19th Company Eastern Division Royal Artillery left England for 
Gibraltar. 

3rd Company Southern Division Royal Artillery arrived home in 
‘* Britannia ” from Aden. 

Prempeh, ex-King of Ashanti, removed to Sierra Leone. 

Unarmed expedition under the Administrator of the Lagos Coast 
Protectorate left Sapele, Benin River, for Benin City. 

News received that the rising of the Angoni Zulus had been sup- 
pressed, and Chikusi hanged. 

The Lagos Mission to Benin City attacked by Benin warriors and 
nearly annihilated. 

Fresh outbreak of natives in Bechuanaland. 

Launch from the Elswick shipyard of fourth-class battle-ship 
‘Harold Haarfagre ” for the Norwegian Government. 

Expeditionary force of 500 Haussas, under Sir G. T. Goldie, Governor 
of Royal Niger Company, and Major A. J. Arnold (Lieutenant 
3rd Hussars), commanding the Company’s forces, commenced 
march from Lokoja, the principal military station of the Com- 
pany, against the Foulah forces of the Emir of Bida at Kabba. 

Issue of Imperial Order on duelling to the German Army. 

Dervishes made a raid into Italian territory in the Soudan. 

H.M. second-class cruiser ‘‘ Amphion” commissioned at Devonport 
for the Pacific Station. 

Niger Company’s force reach Sura, half way to Kabba. 

Expedition against the Yindu Chins successfully concluded. 

Native rebels who attacked friendlies in Rhodesia defeated by force 
of Police. 

R.I.M. troop-ship ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” with Ist Bn. King’s Own 
Royal Rifle Corps and 2nd Bn. York and Lancaster Regiment 
on board, totally wrecked off the Island of Réunion. 

Niger Company's force left Sura for Kabba. 

H.M. sloop ‘‘ Torch” commissioned at Chatham for service on the 
Australian Station. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Egeria” commissioned at Sheerness for surveying service 
in the Pacific. 

H.M. gun-boat ‘‘ Harrier” commissioned for service on the Mediter- 
ranean Station, 
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15th = (F). 


” 9 


16th (Sat). 


2ist 


22nd (F). 
23rd (Sat). 


26th (T). 


28th 


29th 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


H.M.S. ‘‘Gleaner” paid off at Sheerness from the Mediterranean. 

Staff College re-opened. 

2nd Bn. Dorsetshire Regiment left Gibraltar for Malta in the trans- 
port “‘ Britannia.” 

Victory of irregular force, under Captain Fuller, Bechuanaland Border 
Police, over the rebels at Kaboga, near Takoon, Bechuanaland. 
Chief Kalikari and his two sons killed. 

A large Dervish force advanced to the east of Kassala. 

H.M. cruisers ‘‘ Theseus” and ‘‘ Forte” left Malta for West Coast of 
Africa to take part in Benin Punitive Expedition. 

Disturbance by armed natives outside the Unizinikulu Court House, 
in East Griqualand. . 

H.M.S. ‘St. George,” flag-ship of .Rear-Admiral Rawson, left 
Simon's Town to take part in Benin Expedition. 

2nd Bn. Dorsetshire Regiment arrived at Malta in the ‘‘ Britannia.” 
Ist Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment embarked in the same 
ship for Egypt. 

Foulah Army retreated from Kabba, which was occupied by Royal 
Niger Company's forces. 

Detachment of 80 Bluejackets and 118 Marines left England in the 
‘*Malacca” to take part in Benin Punitive Expedition. 

H.M. third-class battle-ship ‘‘ Monarch” commissioned at Chatham 
as guard-ship at Simon's Bay. 

Ist Bn. Seaforth Highlanders left England for Malta in the transport 
** Victoria.” 

2nd Bn. York and Lancaster Regiment, which was on board the 
‘*Warren Hastings’’ when wrecked, embarked on the British- 
India steamer ‘‘ Lalpoora” for Bombay. 

Introduction of Army Works Bill into Parliament. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: December, 
1896.—‘‘ The Change of Armament in the ‘ Almirante Brown.’” ‘*On the Use of 
Steel for Guns ”’ (continued). 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. 2. 
Pola and Vienna: February, 1897.—‘‘ The Surveying Cruise of H.I.M.S. ‘ Pola’ 
in the Red Sea, 1895-96” (with plans). ‘‘ Trials of Armour-plates at the Witko- 
witz Iron Works.” ‘‘ The New United States Battle-ships.” Captain Gaynor's 
Automatic Gun-Director.” ‘* Speed and the Engine-capacities of Torpedo-boat 
Destroyers.” ‘‘ Fishing by Electric Light.” ‘‘ Naval Notes.” 





DENMARK.—Tidskrift for Sévesen. No. 6. Copenhagen: 1896.—‘‘ Sub- 
marine-Boats.” ‘‘ Fishing on the West Coast of Jutland.” 





FRANCE.—Revue Maritime. Paris: December, 1896, and January, 1897.— 
Have not been received up to time of going to press. 


Le Yacht. Paris: 2nd January, 1897.—‘‘ The War Navies in 1896." ‘‘ Yacht- 
ing Notes” (with plans and photograph). ‘‘On Maritime War.” ‘‘ Merchant 
Marine, French and Foreign.” 9th January.—‘‘The French Navy in 1896.” 
‘“‘The ‘Inscription Maritime’ and Service on board Yachts.” ‘‘ Yachting 
Notes.” ‘‘ Naval Exhibition at St. Petersburg.”” ‘‘The War Navies in 1896” 
(continued). ‘* The Russian Volunteer Fleet.” 16th January.—‘‘ The Question of 
the Personnel of the Fleet.” ‘* The War Navies in 1896” (concluded). ‘‘ Yachting 
Notes.” ‘‘The Trials of the ‘ Powerful’'” (with photograph). ‘‘ Protected 
Cruisers for the Portuguese Government.” 23rd January.—“ 4 propos of Naval 
Strategy.” ‘‘ Naval Construction in 1896." ‘‘ The English Cruisers ‘ Blake’ and 
‘Blenheim’ " (with photograph). ‘‘ Yachting Notes” (with photographs). ‘‘ Notes 
on the Niclausse Boiler.” ‘‘ The International Brussels Exhibition.’’ 30th January. 
—‘* The United States Navy: a Comparison between the U.S. Commerce-destroyers 
and similar vessels in other Navies.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘‘The Question of 
Yachting Cruisers.” 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris : 2nd January, 1897.—‘‘ The German Naval 
Budget.” ‘The Navy in 1896.” ‘‘Colonial Notes.” 9th January.—‘‘ Cruiser 
Warfare.” ‘‘Some Remarks on the Prevention of Accidents with Q.F.Guns.” ‘The 
Heroes of Palermo.” 16th January.—‘‘ The Embarkation of Frigate Captains.” 
23rd January.—‘‘ The Insurance of Seamen and Fishermen.” ‘‘The Brevet of 
Torpedo Officers." ‘‘Colonial Notes.” 30th January.—‘‘ Battle-ships and 
Cruisers.” ‘‘The Fishing Season off Newfoundland and Iceland.”" ‘‘ English 
Expedition to Benin.” ‘‘ Colonial Notes.”’ 


La Marine Frangaise. Paris: 10th January, 1897.—‘‘ Marine Boilers.” 
‘* Evidence of Vice-Admiral de Cuverville before the Parliamentary Commission 
of Enquiry.” ‘The Utility of Small Arms on board ship.” ‘Submarine Navi- 
gation” (continued). ‘‘ On the Trials of the ‘ Powerful.’” ‘* The Naval Budget.” 
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‘* The Political and Diplomatic Fortnight.” 25th January.—‘‘The Incidents at 
Toulon.” ‘‘ English Opinions on the Question of Water-tube Boilers.” ‘‘ The 
Franco-Brazilian Frontier Question” (continued). ‘‘Submarine Navigation” 
(concluded). ‘‘'The Naval Budget.” ‘‘ The Political and Diplomatic Fortnight.” 





GERMANY.—WMarine Rundschau. Berlin: February, 1897.—‘‘ The Earlier 
History of the Fleet’ (continued). “The Raising of the Sunken Steamer 
‘ Johann Siem’ in the Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal.” ‘‘ Reports from the Commanders 
of H.I.M.S. ‘Arcona’ and ‘ Buzzard.’" ‘‘The Nicaragua Canal” (with four 
plans). ‘‘Our Seamen's Clothing.” ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


ITALY. — Rivista Marittima. Rome: January, 1897.—‘‘ Notes on Naval 
Strategy.” ‘Concerning the ‘Flotte Nécessaire’ of Rear-Admiral Fournier.” 
**On Nautical Astronomy; a New Method.” ‘ On the Pitch of Propellers.” ‘A 
System for Promotion in the Navy.” ‘‘ The Commercial Politics of the Italian 
Marine Republics.” ‘The Mercantile Marine in Italy.’’ Various Notes :— 
**Vassallo’s System of Perforated Sails”; ‘‘ Nansen’s Expedition.” ‘‘ Yachting.” 
** Notices of Books.” ‘‘ Naval Notes,” etc. Plates :—The Battle-ship ‘‘Carnot "; 
The Armoured Cruiser ‘‘Dupuy de Léme”; Portrait of Nansen; The 
“Fram,” etc. 

L’Osservatore Navale. Palermo: October, 1896.—‘‘ The Flying Division.” 
‘*Port Captains.” ‘‘The Italian Naval Manceuvres.” ‘‘On Trawl Fishing.” 
** Naval Notes.” 


Spain —Revista General de Marina. Madrid: January, 1897.—‘‘ The Next 
Naval War.” ‘Electric Motors in the Navy.”  ‘‘ Association of the Naval 
Societies.’’ ‘*‘ The Japanese Army and Navy.” ‘‘ Niclausse Boilers on board the 
French Cruiser ‘ Friant.’” ‘‘ Employment of Derelicts at Sea for the Study of 
Ocean Currents.” ‘‘ Efficiency of Screw Propellers.” ‘‘ The New Higher Naval 
School in France.” 





MILITARY. 

AvuSsTRIA-HUNGARY.—Militir-Zettung. Vienna: 2nd January, 1897.—‘‘ The 
New Year.” ‘‘ The Military Year, 1896." 10th January.—‘‘ Seventy Years.” 
‘* Military Equipment.” 18th January.—‘‘A Satisfaction.” ‘‘ The Canet Q.F. 
Gun System.” ‘‘ The French Naval Manceuvres of Last Year.” 26th January.— 
‘* The Officer as Parliamentary Elector.” ‘‘ The English and American Arbitra- 
tion Treaty.” 

Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna‘ 
January, 1897.—‘‘ The Organisation and Value of Permanent Fortifications.” 
‘* The Construction and Use of Field Boats.” 

Organ der Militair-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: January, 1897.— 
‘‘ The Occupation of the Danubian Principalities, 1854-57." ‘‘ A Student’s Guide 
to Universal Military History.” 


FRANCE.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 2nd January 1897.—‘‘ Cycling 
Soldiers at the Austro-Hungarian Grand Manoeuvres.” ‘*‘ How the French Colonise 
and Protect their Colonies.” ‘* The Russian Corps of Frontier Guards.” 9th 
January.—‘The Organisation and Employment of Cyclist Units.” ‘* The Employ- 
ment of Native Contingents in thé English Colonies.’” 16th January.—‘‘ The 
Organisation and Employment of Cyclist Units" (continued). ‘‘ A Glance at the 
German Colonies.” ‘* Recent Orders of General Dragomiroff."” 23rd January. — 
‘Old Soldiers."” ‘* The Organisation and Employment of Cyclist Units.” 
(concluded). 30th January.—‘‘ The East China Railway.”  ‘* Mars-la-Tour: 
A Souvenir of 16th August, 1870.” 
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Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Tactics" (concluded). ‘‘ Small Arms and Musketry Instruction.” 
‘The Employment of Artillery in the Defence of Places.” ‘‘ Recruiting for 
Special Corps.” 

Revue d’Artillerie. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ Note on the Resistance of the 
Air at Low Velocities.” ‘‘ Spanish Field and Mountain Artillery Material.” ‘‘ Note 
on the Instruction of Recruits in the German Field Artillery ” (continued). ‘‘ The 
Artillery at the beginning of the Wars of the Revolution.” 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ The Cavalry and the German 
Imperial Manceuvres of 1896." ‘‘ Essay on the Practical Instruction of Cavalry 
Cadres.” ‘‘The Cavalry at the Battle of Austerlitz, 1805." ‘‘Our Hussars.”’ 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ The Infatuation of Old 
Soldiers.” ‘‘ Remounts and Studs in France.” ‘‘ Decorations, etc.” (continued). 

Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ The Jager Battalions 
in the German Army.” ‘‘ The Austrian Manceuvres of 1896" (continued). ‘‘The 
Italians in Africa” (continued). 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: January, 1897.—‘‘ Engineering Operations 
during the Madagascar Campaign." ‘‘ Penetration of the Portuguese Service 
Bullet.” 

Revue du Service del Intendance Militaire. Paris: September-October, 1896. 
—‘‘ Matters of Account.” ‘* Reports on Aluminum.” 





GERMANY. — Militdr-Wochendlatt. Berlin : 2nd January, 1897.—‘* Moltke's 
Military Correspondence, 1870-71." ‘Scouting Duty at Peace Manceuvres and 


Scouting in the Field.” ‘‘ The Dongola Campaign of 1896.” 6th January.— 
‘*Scouting Duty at Peace Manoeuvres and Scouting in the Field” (concluded). 
“‘The Dongola Campaign of 1896" (concluded). ‘‘ Ascent of a Squadron of War 
Balloons at St. Petersburg.”” ‘‘ Fourth Battalions in the French Infantry.” 9th 
January.—‘‘ German Drill Grounds.”” ‘‘ How can Infantry Training be improved 
by another arrangement of the Company?” 13th January.—‘‘The Field 
Artillery in Future Warfare and its Warlike Training.” ‘‘The Academy of 
Military Science in- Stockholm.” 16th January.—‘‘ Bavarian Military Law 
Procedure.” ‘‘Precedence in the French Corps of Officers.” ‘‘ Recruiting in 
Russia in 1895 and 1896." 20th January.—‘‘ Marching and Manceuvring in 
Winter.” ‘‘ The Course of Instruction for Honved Staff Officers.”” 23rd January.— 
‘*The Birthday of Frederick the Great.” ‘‘ Small Arms.” 27th January. —‘‘ The 
Emperor's Birthday.” ‘‘ The Manufacture of Camping Requisites from Aluminum 
in France.” ‘ Modes of Closing the Breech in Quick-firing Guns.” 30th 
January.—‘ Recollections of General Count Wartensleben-Carow.” ‘‘ The 
Russian Cavalry Exercise of 1896. 


Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: January, 1897.— 
** Memorials of the Great King.”” ‘‘ Strategic Reflections on the Campaigns of 
1796 in Germany and Italy.” ‘‘On the Movement and Fire of Heavy Siege 
Artillery in the Attack of Fortresses.” ‘‘ Last Year's Grand Manceuvres of 
the French Army.” 

Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden: 
January, 1897.—‘‘ Germany : a Brief Review.” ‘‘ The French Grand Manceuvres” 
(concluded). ‘* The Interior Economy of the Military School at St. Cyr.” 


Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. Berlin: 6th January, 1897.—‘t The Employment 
of Army Corps Field Artillery ” (continued). 9th January.—‘t The Employment 
of Army Corps Field Artillery" (continued). 13th January.—‘t The Fire of the 
Small-bore Rifle and the Selection of Field-Hospital Stations.” ‘‘ Canet System 
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of Quick-firing Field Guns, 1896." ‘‘ The Employment of Army Corps Field 
Artillery"’ (continued). 16th January.—‘‘ Moltke’s Military Correspondence.” 
‘“‘The Employment of Army Corps Field Artillery.” (continued). 20th January.— 
“On the Field Gun Question.” ‘‘The Employment of Army Corps Field 
Artillery" (continued). 23rd January.—‘‘Exemplis discimus.” ‘The Employ- 
ment of Army Corps Field Artillery" (continued). 27th January.—‘‘ Verses on 
the 27th January, 1897." ‘*The Employment of Army Corps Field Artillery ” 
(continued). 

Neue Militérische Blatter. Berlin: December, 1896, and January, 1897.— 
‘*The Real Signification of Independent Command in War.” ‘‘ The Philippines.” 
‘‘Three Campanies or Four?’ ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Russian Occupation of 
Bulgaria.” : 


ITaLy.-—Revista Militare Italiana. Rome: January, 1897.—‘‘ Naval Opera- 
tions” (continued). ‘Specialty of Mountain Tactics.” ‘Italian and French 
* “ Foreign 


”~ 7 


Regulations for Service in the Fiel (continued). ‘* The Amazons.’ 
Military Notes.” 

Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: November and December, 1896.— 
Has not been received up to time of going to press. 


Russia.— Voiénnii Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: January, 1897.—‘‘A Report by 
General Skobeleff on the German Manceuvres of 1879." ‘‘The Erivan Corps 
during the Campaign of 1877-78" (continued). ‘‘ Questions of Strategy” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘Corps Manceuvres.” ‘‘ Battle Formation and the Offensive of In- 
fantry.” ‘On the Subject of the Revision of the Infantry Drill Regulations.” 
** Winter Work of Infantry Sub-Officers.”| ‘‘ The Centenary of the Birth of the 
Emperor Nicholas I."" ‘The Organisation of the Geodesic Service and the Con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railway.” ‘‘ Military Review of the Year 1896.” 





Spain.—Memorial de Ingenieros del Eyército. Madrid: January, 1897.— 
** Regulations for the Construction of Emplacements for Guns and Mortars.” 
‘* The Resistance of the Air.” ‘* The Geographical Maps of Japan.” 
on some Coast Batteries constructed during the year 1896.” 

Revista Técnica de Infanterta y Caballerta. Madrid: Ist January, 1897.— 
‘*Recruiting (General and Compulsory Service)" (continued). ‘‘The Marine 
Infantry." ‘‘On Attack and the Preparative for Attack " (continued). ‘‘ Duelling 
and the Army.” 15th January.—‘‘ Recruiting (General and Compulsory Service)” 
(continued). ‘Recollections of Cuba: On the March.” ‘ Relations between the 
Government and the Generals-in-Chief.” ‘‘ The Armies.” 


{ 
SWITZERLAND .—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: January, 1897.—‘'The 
Instruction of Infantry by Officers.” ‘‘Some Ballistic Problems.” ‘‘ Some 
Remarks on Military Bridges.” 





‘* Remarks ~ 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
With an Ambulance during the Franco-German War, 1870-71. By Charles E. 
RYAN, F.R.C.S.I1., etc. 8vo. London: John Murray, 1896. Price 9s. 


An exceedingly readable book, admirably adapted to fill up with flesh and blood 
the dry bones of the usual official publications. 

The average student is too often under the impression that it saves time to 
cram dry facts, and that the essential knowledge in military history consists 
merely in committing to memory the relative numbers of the opposing forces and 
their distribution at the moment of contact, the results following as a matter of 
logical deduction from these premises. This too often leads only to military 
pedantry of the worst kind, and though applicable enough asa short cut in the days 
when the method originated of long-service dynastic armies, is nowadays—when 
we have to deal with the problem of nations in arms—liable to lead to the worst 
kind of misconceptions. 

Ultimately victory or defeat turns on the fighting temper of the troops engaged. 
If the nut is too hard for the nut-cracker, it will be the cracker, not the nut, that 
will be broken; and similarly if the troops are too good for the strategical or 
tactical trap devised for them, the calculations of the leader will be disappointed. 
The essential point to realise therefore is which side was the hardest, and next why 
it was so; and that knowledge will be best attained by the perusal of the works 
of unbiassed eye-witnesses, such as the book now under notice. 

At the same time, the subjectivity of the writer must also be considered, and 
this is particularly necessary in this case, for, as Mr. Ryan frankly admits, he had 
no military training, and this was his first experience of warfare. When, therefore, 
he generalises on the terrible power of modern weapons, it is as well to check his 
generalisation by a reference to statistics, and compare them with those of previous 
campaigns. Terrible as the sufferings endured by many of the wounded 
undoubtedly were in 1870, they were as nothing compared to the horrors of the old 
hospitals in the Napoleonic days; and for the progress of civilisation in the mean- 
time, even if it has brought us the breech-loader, we submit the present generation 
has very much to be thankful for. 








Souvenirs Militaires d’un Officier francais. By Colonel Cu. DuBav. Paris, 
1896. 

This little book is well worth reading ; it gives an interesting account of the 
career of a young house-painter, who enlisted in 1848 in an infantry regiment, 
and fought his way upwards so successfully, that, on his retirement in 1887, he 
had attained to the rank of colonel in the French Army. Dubau’s war services 
were numerous and varied. He received his baptism of fire, while still a recruit, 
at the barricades in Paris, in June, 1848. He then spent several years in Algeria, 
where he took part in various punitive expeditions against the native tribes ; and 
early in 1855, soon after he had obtained his commission as sub-lieutenant, he 
was ordered to the Crimea. His life in the trenches is vividly described; fatigue, 
hunger, and incessant danger, were varied by occasional visits to concerts and 
theatres, organised by the French soldiers almost within gun-shot of the Russian 
batteries. Of his English allies Dubau speaks sneeringly: but for his Russian 
enemies his admiration is unbounded; indeed, had this part of the book been 
written in 1856, and not forty years later, its author might fairly claim to possess 
the gift of prophecy! By the end of the siege of Sebastopol, Dubau had become a 

eutenant, and he obtained his next step after the battle of Magenta, where he 
was desperately wounded. 
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Colonel Dubau was not sent on the Mexican expedition ; between the Italian 
campaign and the war of 1870 his life was spent in the monotony of camps and 
quarters, only varied by the excitement of suppressing an occasional riot. On the 
outbreak of the German war he was ordered to organise a 4th Battalion at the depét 
of the regiment. His officers were old and worn-out men; his soldiers were recruits 
who did not know their drill, and were unequipped for active service. But when 
the Germans began to threaten Paris, this scratch battalion, 900 strong, was 
hurried up to take part in the defence of the capital, which they entered, ‘‘ without 
ammunition, without camp equipage, and without money.” During the siege 
Colonel Dubau did excellent service, and his clear and graphic descriptions of the 
frequent combats in which he was engaged throw much light on the worth of 
undisciplined troops when exposed to the stress of battle. 


Erzherzog Car! von Osterreich als Feldherr und Heeresorganisator. By M. E. 
VON ANGELI. 2vols. 8vo. Vienna and Leipsic: W. Branmiiller, 1896. 





Kriegsminister von Roon als Redner, Politisch und Militarisch, erliiutert von 
Waldenrav Graf Roon, Generailieutenant und Mitglied des Reichstags. 3 
vols. Small 8vo. Dresden: E. Trewendt, 1896. 





L' Album d'un Saint-Cyrien: deux années d’école. By G. VIRENQUE. 4to. Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1396. 





Chaudiéres Marines ; Cours de Machines & vapeur professé al’ Ecole d’application du 
Génie Maritime. 2 vols. 8vo. By L. E. BERTIN. Paris: E. Bernard et Cie., 


1896. Price 20 francs. 





Die Taktik. By J. F. VON WALDSTATTEN. Parts I. and II. 8vo. Vienna, 1896. 





Geschichte des Krieges von 1866 in Deutschland. By O. VON LETTOW-VORBECK. 
8vo. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1896. 





Lehrbuch der Waffenlehre, zum Gebrauche an den K.u. K. Militér-Akademien. 
2 vols. 8vo. By E. MARSCHNeER, K. u. K. Hauptmann im Artillerie-stabe, 
Lehrer an der Technischen Militar-Akademie. Wien: E. Tempsky, 1896. 
Price 16 marks. 


Der Kampf um Plevna ; Taktische Studien. By THILO VON TROTHA. New and 
enlarged Edition. 8vo. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1896. 

Die Thitigheit der deutschen Jiiger-Batailione im Kriege von 1870-71. By Kunz, 
Major a.D. 8vo. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1896. 





The Fifth Army Corps ( Army of the Potomac). By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. POWELL, 
U.S.A. 8vo. New York: G. Putnam, 1896. 





Les Flottes de Combat é¢trangéres en 1897, By Lieutenant de vaisseau DE 
BALINCOURT, 8vo. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie., 1897. 





Le Régiment d’Alsace dans Tl Armée frangaise. By A. TOUCHEMOLIN. 8vo. 
Paris : A. Hennuger, 1897. 


Du Cap au Lac Nyassa. By E. Fos. Small 8vo. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie., 
1897, 


Der Kavalleriedienst, By G. VON PELET-NARBONNE, Generallieutenant v. d. 
Kavallerie z.D. 8vo. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1897. 











